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The American Lawyer believes it would be of much 
value to its readers to devote some space in each issue to 
the publication of briefs prepared in some important 
case, either for the plaintiff or defendant. While to many 
the matter would not be of immediate use, it would prove 
exceedingly valuable and save much labor when it could 
be referred to when desired. Believing the profession 
will appreciate this feature and its value to them, we in- 
vite you to send to us for publication a copy of any brief 
you think would be of interest to your brother lawyers. 





Attention is directed to another column in this issue, 
in which is given a full report of the m)st important meet- 
ing ever held by the American Bar Association. 





The Americam Lawyer elsewhere in this number 
publishes in full the address of Rt. Hon. Lord Russell of 
Killowen, Lord Chief Justice of England, also the address 
in full of Montague Crackenthorpe, Esq., Q. C., as de- 
livered before the American Bar Association at Saratoga. 
Copies of both addresses may be had on proper applica- 
tion to the American Lawyer. 





John Deery of Dubuque, Iowa; Judge Williams and 
wife of Tallahassee, Fla.; Judge Hoffman, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and others, who were in attendance at the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, visited New York City before re- 
turning home. 





The Lawyer acknowledges the receipt of a paper on 
“Trust Estates in Pennsylvania,” by William A. Way, of 
Pittsburg, Pa. Trust estates in the strictest sense are only 
considered, and is a very exhaustive paper on the subject. 
Numerous citations are referred to, and, withal, the paper 
isa very able one. 





Some one has defined a lawyer to be a man who 
passes his time in taking advantage of the opposing coun- 
selor. But, as Webster said, “ There is a long line of 
American judges and American lawyers from whose 
hands justice, religion and morality receive powerful and 
successful support and vindication.” 





It was a common saying of Burke that the legal pro- 
fession is another priesthood, administering the right of 
sacred justice. But during the trial of Warren Hastings, 
when Mr. Erskine remarked that the country ought to be 
governed by lawyers, Burke replied that he would be glad 
to see the country governed by law, but not by lawyers 
any more than by the clergy. 





It has long been a question of great difficulty whether 
a deed of an infant is void or merely voidable, or whether 
it is always either void or voidable. The tendency of the 
more recent authorities has been to abolish all distinctions 
and hold indiscriminately that the deed is in all cases 
voidable merely; but with the relaxation of distinctions 
have come confusion and contradiction, and the courts are 
left to decide the practical question without any solid, ra- 
tional principles to guide them, though recent decisions 
draw distinctions in regard to the nature of contracts by 
infants, which may be considered void, and what may’ be 
considered voidable. 





_ Vincent Matthews, the Nestor of the Western New 
York Bar and founder of its system of jurisprudence, 
whose purity of character and allegiance to the teachings 
of the Bible were prominent features in his character, used 
to say: “I never but once thought I had a client that was 
in the wrong.” Yet, to tue knowledge of many, he often 
successfully defended some thoroughgoing scoundrels. 
This was probably because he believed what they said in 
regard to their cases. 

It can seldom happen to any honorable lawyer to 
know that his client is in the wrong, and no doubt every 
lawyer becomes at times the advocate of a bad man and a 
bad, even a wicked, cause. 








LORD RUSSELL BEFORE THE AMERICAN BAR 
ASSOCIATION. 


The enthusiastic reception accorded Lord Russell by 
the vast audience, composed of learned and brilliant 
jurists, lawyers and laymen from all parts of the United 
States, assembled at Saratoga recently to hear his ad- 
dress on International Law before the American Bar As- 
seciation, must have been highly gratifying to him, 
though accustomed, as he is, to evidences of popular and 
complimentary admiration. The frequent applause which 
punctuated his address, the unwavering attention accord- 
ed him, was proof of the high esteem in which he is held 
as England’s foremost jurist, as well as the acknowledg- 
ment of the mutual interests and ties that bind together 
two of the greatest countries in the world. 

The calm, dispassionate delivery of his address was 
characteristic of the great judicial mind—imposing, as it 
was eloquent. 

The intelligent distinction between international arbi- 
tration and international mediation is indeed a suggestion 
of exceeding weight, the importance of which will not 
be overlooked in the adjustinent of any differences be- 
tween the two countries. The establishing of a perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration did not meet with his appro- 
bation, for the reason that it would open the door through 
which would pass an endless procession of petty claims 
and cases, thus diminishing the confidence in that court 
that by its creation invited a repose. 

The abhorrence which he felt at the resort to force 
in the adjustment of differences between nations was as 
feelingly and eloquently said as was the applause which 
greeted the assertion, demonstrative of the chord of mu- 
tual sentiment that had been sounded. He very forcibly 
declared that it would be a reproach to the nineteen cen- 
turies of Christian civilization if there were no better 
method of settling disputes imvolving nations than 
through the medium of an appeal to the facilities for 
bloodshed and destruction. The thought waves that run 
throughout the entire address were such as could only 
come from the deep wellsprings of a mighty mind. 
Under the circumstances, and at this particular time, 
Lord Russell and the American Bar Association have 
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done more to weld the links more firmly together in the 
chain that binds the two countries than any other thing 
that has ever been done. The era which marks the 
meeting of this great association of lawyers will go down 
in history as one of the most important, and resulting in 
the greatest good to these two! mighty nations. The 
eyes of the whole civilized world were turned toward 


the meeting of this association; and at the conclusion of | 


the great address adopted, by its applause, the senti- 
ments uttered by this great mind. 

The London Times, referring to Lord Russell’s 
speech, said editorially: “It is an open secret that Lord 
Russell was encouraged to accept the Saratoga invita- 
tion by statesmen of both political parties, because it 
was believed that his presence there would have a ten- 
dency to promote peace and good will between the 
United States and England. His address makes for 
peace, and it is welcome, because it resembles the calm 
summing up of the judge rather than the one-sided state- 
ment naturally to be found in the argument of a lawyer.” 








EXCLUSION OF LAWYERS FROM CONSULTING 
WITH IMPRISONED CLIENTS. 


An old law seems to have been unearthed in Penn- 
svlvania recently, with reference to the exclusion of all 
visitors from visiting convicted prisoners at Moyamen- 
sing Prison, that ought to have been permitted to rest 
in its forgotten grave of disuse. 

The law in question relates to section 8, which pro- 
vides that no person, other than the official visitors, shall 
see or hold communication, within or otherwise, with 
prisoners confined in the prison, excepting, however, 
those who have permission in writing from one of the 
prison inspectors. This absolute law was called up from 
its half-century sleep by the abuse of the curious to see 
the murderer Holmes. The frequency and ease with 
which visitors and communications reached Holmes’ cell 
was brought to the knowledge of the Board of Judges, 
who at once directed the prison inspectors to enforce the 
law of 1835. By the rigid enforcement of this law, the 
higher courts are now likely to have a chance to declare 
its unconstitutionality. Hampton L. Carson, of Phila- 
delphia, who is the attorney for a prisoner confined in 
the Moyamensing Prison, and who is preparing to take 
the case of his client to the Supreme Court, and in! so 
doing finds it necessary to frequently consult with his 
client, has been denied adniission to the prison or in any 
way to communicate with him. Attorney George F. 
Munce has had a similar experience. A proviso attached 
to the section referred to says that the attorneys-at-law 
may be permitted to visit their clients confined for trial, 
as now provided by law. No distinguishing feature or 
any reasonable construction seems to have been placed 
upon this proviso by the authorities. There can be no 
doubt of the right of an attorney to consult with his client 
who is confined in prison, at any reasonable hour. It is 
one of the rights due him in preparing for a proper de- 
fense of the charges made against him. The decisions 
are uniform upon this question. The contention is, the 
man having been convicted by a trial court, does the 
privilege of his attorney to communicate with his client 
end? Where there is a determination to have a case 
reviewed by the highest court, and the issues of either 
fact or law, or both, finally determined, can it reasonably 
be contended that the prisoner is no longer on trial? It 
would, indeed, be a monstrous proposition of law to deny 
a prisoner who had been convicted in a lower court from 
seeing or communicating with his attorney with reference 
to the appeal of his case and the preparation necessary 
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| to perfect it. A just, legal, equitable and humane inter- 
| pretation of the law would hold that a prisoner is on 
| trial from the swearing of the jury to the final determina. 
| tion of the case by the court of last resort. Any other 


view of the law would, in effect, say, though there were 
errors in the trial which the court of appeals will remedy, 
but your attorney cannot tell you, the jury said you must 
hang—if you are guilty, you must hang; if not guilty, 


| you must be hung, anyway. 


This law, as interpreted, if rigidly enforced, would 
deny a condemned man’s spiritual advisers, his wife, 
mother or father from saying a last farewell. 








THAT KANSAS DIVORCE CASE. 


The case of Shepherd v. Shepherd in Kansas Court 
of Appeals has been given unusual publicity through the 
columns of the press lately, and with it much unfavorable 
criticism due from a mistaken idea of the law and the facts. 

The plaintiff, Arabella Shepherd, in the lower court, 


| filed her petition against the defendant, E. P. Shepherd, 


for divorce, who filed his answer of denial. At the trial 


| of the cause, in the court below, the defendant in error 


introduced her testimony and rested. The defense be- 
low then offered himself as a witness. An objection to 
his testifying as a witness was sustained by the trial 
court. The objection to his testifying against the plaintiff 
was upon the ground that he was the husband of the 
plaintiff. 

Paragraph 4414 of the General Statutes of 1889 pro- 
vides that “ No person shall be disqualified as a witness 
in any civil action or proceeding by reason of his interest 
in the event of the same, as a party or otherwise. * * *” 
Par. 4418, Id., provides that “ The following persons shall 
be incompetent to testify. * * * 3d, Husband and 
wife for or against each other, except concerning trans- 
actions in which one acted as the agent of the other, or 
where they are joint parties and have a joint interest in 
the action; but in no case shall either be permitted to tes- 
tify concerning any communication made by one to the 
ether during the marriage, whether called while that re- 
lation subsistea or afterward.” This leaves, in effect, the 
rule about as it was in the common law. But an attempt 
was made to make an exception in 1871 by the Legisla- 
ture. in actions for divorce. The law passed for that pur- 
pose will be found in sec. 6, c. 116, Laws of 1871, para- 
graph 4765 of the general statutes of 1889, which is as 
follows: “In an action for divorce, hereafter tried, the 
parties thereto, or either of them, shall be permitted to 
testify in like manner and respecting any fact necessary 
or proper to be proven, as parties to other civil action 
ar» allowed to testify.” This section it is contended by de- 
fendant in error to be invalid, as being in conflict with 
section 16, art. 2, of the constitution, which says: “No bill 
shall contain more than one subject, which shall be clearly 
expressed in its title, and no law shall be revived or 
amended unless the new act contain the entire act revived 
or the section or sections amended shall be repealed.” The 
title to chapter 116, session laws of 1871, read: “ An act to 
amend certain sections of chapter 80 of the General Stat- 
utes of 1868.” The Secretary of the State certifies that 
these acts are true and correct copies of the enrolled laws 
for that year, except the words “ relating to civil actions 
and to trials and evidence and,” which are in brackets. 


| The court, to satisfy itself, made an examination of the 
| enrolled bill on file in the Secretary of State’s office and 
| found the title to the acts to read: “An act to amend 


certain sections of chapter 80 of the general statutes of 
1868.” Interlining after the word “act,” in lead-pencil, 
in a handwriting dissimilar to the enrolled hand, are the 
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words, “relating to civil actions and to trial and evidence 
and.” from which the court concludes that the words in- 
closed in brackets were omitted from the title of the en- 
rolled bill. Sections 1 to 5 of Chapter 116, the Court 
says, amend sections 313, 315, 653 and 654 of Chapter 80 
of the Statute of 1868. Section 6, which follows, does not 
purport to amend any section of the laws then in force, 
but attempts to create a new law. Dennison, J., who de- 
livered the opinion, says: “We are reluctantly compelled 
to hold that the title to this act is not broad enough to 
cover the subject attempted to be enacted by said section 
6. The title only covers the amending of certain sections 
of Chapter 8o already in existence, but does not attempt 
to cover any new enactment; and, while the subject mat- 
ter of section 6 might have been an amendment to para- 
graph 4418, it could not be so amended, unless it should 
coutain the entire section as amended.” 

This decision, as has been so widely asserted, will 
not and cannot affect cases heretofore decided, relating, 
as it does, to the competency of evidence of which no 
advantage can be taken, only by the saving of an excep- 
tion to each individual case. The rights of persons or 
property already adjudicated cannot be changed or af- 
fected thereby. The Court, in conclusion, says: “We 
think the law should be that a husband or wife should 
be permitted to testify in all actions for divorce or for 
alimony, or for both; but it is the province of the Legis- 
lature, and not of this Court, to create the law.” 

Cole, J., dissenting, says: “ A stronger objection to 
my mind is the fact that the title, as it now reads, may 
be said to cover two subjects, but they are so germane to 
each other that it would seem the act should be sustained. 
But I do not base my dissent wholly upon the legality of 
the stetute in question. If that statute had never been 
passed, it is still my view that in an action of this char- 
acter a husband or wife: should be permitted to testify.” 
The attention given this case is not so much due to any 
important law points involved, but to correct and set 
aright. so far as is possible, the erroneous impression 
affecting the rights of persons and property in divorce 
cases already adjudicated. The case will be found in 
45 Pacific Reports, page 658. 





DISSENTING OPINIONS. 


To what extent a dissenting opinion of a decision of 
the Court of Appeals does good must be a matter of much 
conjecture. It has, however, been the custom, as far back 
as the days of Holt and Mansfield, to publish dissenting 
opinions, and has continued to the present with a very 
perceptible increase. It is true, the dissenting opinion 
does not change the law as rendered or made by the ma- 
jority opinion; still, it not infrequently advances a theory, 
backed up by a respectable list of authorities of much 
weight and reason, and commands the thoughtful con- 
sideration and many times its adoption, of courts of last 
resort in other States, making equally as acceptable and 
beneficial a criterion as that laid down in the majority 
opinion. It is not rare where the law has not been too 
long acted upon as to work a hardship to change it, the 
law, as decided by the majority opinion, has been over- 
tuled, and the rule, as laid down in the dissenting opin- 
ien, has been adopted as the more correct doctrine. It 
has been contended that the publishing of the dissenting 
opinion has a moral effect which is bad, and ought not be 
permitted. The source of reasoning from which this con- 
clusion is arrived at is difficult to determine. If to give 
expression to honest, conscientious difference of opinion 
invites disrespect, then a majority of mankind must plead 
guilty as corruptor of morals. But it is not so. The in- 








dividual who manfully asserts and maintains his honest 
convictions commands the admiration of every right 
thinking citizen. It is neither a disrespect to the law or 
to a majority of the court rendering an opinion for a mi- 
nority to give the reason for dissenting, and citing a line 
of authorities supporting the foundation upon which such 
opinion is based. 

The difference of opinion respecting the good that re- 
sults from publishing dissenting opinions will be as wide 
as that relating to oral arguments before courts of ap- 
peal. But the benefit will be equal to, if not greater 
than, any bad effects resulting from the publication of 
opinions of dissent. 








RESTRAINING THE REMOVAL OF TOMB- 
STONES. 


William Brooks was granted a perpetual injunction 
in which Charles Taynor & Co. of New York city, mon- 
ument makers, were restrained from removing from 
Greenwood Cemetery a tomb because it had not been 
paid for. Chapter 543 of the Laws of 1888. giving mon- 
ument makers a lien, was declared by Justice Davy of 
the Supreme Court unconstitutional. 

The facts of the case, briefly told, are as follows: 
Brooks some time in 1893 ordered a granite monument 
and other mortuary devices, costing $1,850, for his plot 
in Greenwood Cemetery. He paid $550 cash and ex- 
ecuted his notes for the balance. Being unable to pay 
the notes when they become due, the monument makers 
placed a lien on the monument and other material fur- 
nished, for the balance of their claim, amounting to’ 
$1,363.67, and declared an intention of removing the 
work and disposing of it under the lien. Mr. Brooks, 
whose wife and daughter are buried in the plot. learn- 
ing of the threats of removal, procured a temporary in- 
junction from Justice Beekman. The case came up re- 
cently for trial before Justice Davy, who, aiter hearing 
the case, said: 

“ The act in question is almost without precedent 
in the legislative history of this State. It confers upon 
the lienors the right to go upon the plantiff's burial plot 
and dig up and remove the monument and seli i at 
public auction without the consent of the owner, and 
without instituting legal proceedings of any kind. In 
removing the monument they may desecrate the graves 
and disturb the remains of the plaintiff's deceased wife 
and daughter, and the statute in question affords him 
no protection. The learned counsel for the defendants 
contended upon the argument that desecrating a grave 
is merely an offense to sentiment, and that the act per- 
mitting it to be done is not against public policy. Con- 
ceding that it is a mere matter of sentiment. it is a senti- 
ment, however, that has received the sanction and ap- 
proval of mankind of all ages. Every civilized country 
regards the resting place of the dead as hallowed ground, 
and not subject to lien and to be sold upon execution 
like ordinary property. Courts of equity have always 
been ready to restrain those who threaten to desecrate 
the graves of the dead, and to protect the sentiment of 
natural affection which the surviving kindred and 
friends entertain for their departed relatives. It is a 
sentiment that the Legislature of this State recognized 
years ago by passing proper laws to preserve and pro- 
tect the resting places of the dead. 

“Tt is elementary that the highest obligation of the 
State under its Constitution is to protect and defend its 
citizens in the enjoyment of their property. The opera- 
tion of this statute makes the defendants the judges in 
their own cases. They have the right to determine and 
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say they shall sell the property after the claim has not 
been paid, when in fact it may have been paid, and there 
is no tribunal provided for by the act before whom the 
plaintiff can appear and have his rights adjusted. The 
Legislature has attempted by this act to take from an 
individual his property by mere force of legislative en- 
actment, and to give it to another without legal process 
and without giving him an opportunity to be heard and 
defend his title and possession. No principle is more 
vital to the administration of justice than that no man 
shall be condemned in his person or property without 
notice and an opportunity to make his defense,” adding 
that a mere filing of a lien and a sale under it is not due 
process of law, and from such an act a court of equity 
will protect the property of the living amd preserve the 
repose of the dead. 








THE LAW PERTAIIING TO ELECTRIC WIRES. 


The great network of wires that lace the air in cities 
and in the country, for telegraph, telephone and trolley 
car uses, have brought with them their dangers to life 
and property to such an extent that the courts are very 
frequently called upon to decide some very interesting 
questions with reference to the rights and liabilities of 
those who maintain electric wires along highways. It 
is said in the case of Denver Consol. Elec. Co. v Simp- 
son (Colo.) 31, L. R. A. 566, in maintaining electric 
wires along a highway, such a degree of care is required 
as amounts to the highest degree of care, skill and dili- 
gence as will make the wires safe against accidents, in 
so far as by such diligence being used such safety can be 
secured by such care. The court prefers to describe it 
as “the reasonable care and caution which should be 
exercised by a reasonably cautious and prudent person, 
under the same circumstances.” In City Electric Street 
RR. Co..v. Conery (Ark.) 31, L. R. A. 570, in requiring 
the degree of care to be used, the court says it must be 
such a care as will be commensurate with the danger that 
exists, though the owners of such wires are not insurers 
against accidents. 

The duty imposed upon those persons who main- 
tain electric wires charged with a dangerous and deadly 
current Of electricity is such as to require them to man- 
age the affairs in such a manner as not to injure persons 
on the streets, and also requires them to make the streets 
as safe for the public as they were before. All the au- 
thorities on the liability for injuries by electric wires in 
highways are collected and analyzed in a note with the 
cases above cited. 

When an electric light company fails to take the 
proper steps to gain information with reference to the 
condition of its wires after a storm, it is such a neglt 
gence as would be actionable, and as much so as a fail- 
ure to repair the wires after a reasonable time and notice 
had been given. Mitchell v. Charleston L. & P. Co. 
(S. C.) 31, L. R. A. 577. 








VAGRANCY LAW OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


The vagrancy law recently passed by the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, which, in terms, makes it a penal 
offense for a person in need to solicit from another food 
or clothing, or who annoy citizens by asking alms, shel- 
ter or other assistance, making every citizen an officer 
for the purpose of arresting those who ask for aid, will 
meet with some diversity of opinion with respect to the 
justness of such a measure. The professional tramp ques- 
tion is perhaps in need of some drastic remedy, but in 
dealing with this national abuse a wide distinction should 
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be made between the professional tramp and the honest, 
worthy and unfortunate poor. The framer of the Massa. 
chusetts law is doubtless a disciple of the Mill and Spen. 
cer school, which holds that it is the duty of society to 
refuse all assistance of any kind to individuals who are 
likely to become dependents. This teaching is grounded 
upon evolution, and not from any lack of sympathy for 
the unfortunate poor. The American people are hardly 
ready to adopt and put that theory into practice, espe. 
cially during the state of affairs through which we are 
now passing. 

Nowhere does there exist a more generous or sym- 
pathetic people than in the United States. None respond 
more quickly to the needs of the worthy. But, as in indi- 
vidual cases, so in public, the difficulty lies in knowing 
who are the deserving ones upon whom to bestow this 
bounty. Thousands of honest men have sought in vain 
for employment in their own towns and cities, and walk 
from place to place, unsuccessfully seeking employment. 
Without discrimination, to stigmatize such people as 
tramps, vagrants and vagabonds is as unworthy of a 
great State as it is unjust to the unfortunate. In justif- 
cation of the act, the overloaded police regulation blun- 
derbuss is leveled at the professional tramp, and he is 
driven out of the State. No attempt is made to treat the 
subject from a scientific standpoint. It simply throws 
the load of tramps on other States. The problem is 
tossed out of its premises, and the door is shut. It re- 
mains to be seen how many of the good citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts will show their approbation of the law by a 
rigid exercise of their official power, so generously dele- 
gated to them for self-preservation. 





THE LAWYERS IN CONGRESS. 


The number of lawyers that compose the legislative 
bodies at Washington, D. C., is somewhat of a criterion 
as showing to what extent the choice of a profession 
determines a man’s career. It is also a suggestive trait 
of the American people that when they desire a thing 
done the choice is made from men who have the know- 
edge and are particularly fitted for the particular labor. 
Fifty-seven lawyers out of a membership of eighty-eight 
United States Senators are members of that’ body. 
Three poor journalists and one literary fellow are in- 
cluded in the thirty-one who constitute the member- 
ship. If it is true that the Senate is made up of million- 
aires, the lawyers and journalists who are numbered 
among its members must have in some manner escaped 
the notice of the assessor, as only one man has had the 
courage to declare himself a capitalist. If the fifty- 
seven lawyers were to be tried by a jury of their peers, 
with reference to their possessions coming up to the 
million mark, the verdict of the jury would be, returned 
from experience alone, without a reasonable doubt, not 
guilty. 

It is fortunate that the majority of the Senate is 
composed of lawyers. He is the best qualified to frame 
a law who has made the study of the law a specialty. 
From this study and experience comes ripe judgment 
as to the future operations of certain enactments. The 
legality of certain contemplated measures, the distinguish- 
ing features between the rights and privileges of individ- 
uals and those of society and corporations, the unconstitt- 
tionality of proposed enactments, and those affecting 
interstate commerce—this knowledge imparted being 
the result of years of study and experience, pre-emr 
nently better fit him for the position of lawmaker that 
could possibly be expected from men in any other walk 
of life. 
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LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN. 


Lord Russell was born in Newry, Ulster County, 
Ireland, in 1833. He received his education at Trinity 
College, Dublin, beginning his professional career as so- 
licitor in Belfast. His early days were spent in climbing 
the sides of Killowen Mountains or sporting on the 
bosom of Carlingford Bay. He was very much liked by 
the peasantry of the neighborhood, who still delight to 
talk of his boyish pranks and affectionately refer to him 
as “ Charley” Russell. 

The mother of Lord Russell was a Belfast woman 
whose strength of character was somewhat remarkable. 
She was a devoted Catholic, and brought up her five 
children to love the faith of her country. 

Lord Russell remained but a short time in Belfast, 
when he went to London, establishing himself at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. In 1872 he was made Queen’s Counsel. 
Prior to his going to London he was married to Miss 
Ellen Mulholland, of Belfast, daughter of Joseph Mul- 
holland, M. P. The early years of the married life were 
passed at Kensington in comparative poverty. The 
young barrister did press work at the House of Commons, 
and was not averse to devoting his attention to any hon- 
est labor that would bring compensation with it. His 
young wife devoted her time and ingenuity in beautify- 
ing their quarters at Lincoln’s Inn. The energy and 
ability of the husband, together with the domestic econ- 
omy practiced by the wife, soon made itself felt, and the 
rise of the young barrister was noticed and his qualifica- 
tions felt and appreciated. He represented Dundak in 
Parliament from 1880 to 1885. He was a strong sup- 
porter of Gladstone in the movement for home rule. 
He served with signal ability as Attorney-General in the 
Gladstone administrations, and was knighted in 1886. 
By the death, in 1894, of Lord Bowen, Lord Russell re- 
ceived the appoimtment of Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, 
with a life peerage attached, and in July of the same year 
was appointed Chief Justice, succeeding Lord Coleridge. 
While success greeted him as a member of Parliament, 
his great reputation was made as a barrister. He is the 
greatest cross-examiner the world has ever known. His 
snuffbox, eveglasses, and his red pocket handkerchief are 
as marked familiarities as is the prominence of the man 
himself. 

Lord Russell was the English counsel in the United 
States fisheries arbitration in Paris. He was also counsel 
for Clement Scott, in the case against Sampson of the 
Referee. He was interested as counsel in Chamberlain 
versus Barnwell, Wilberforce versus Phillips, in the fa- 
mous Belt case, as well as the Convenit case. He was 
chief counsel in the famous Maybrick case. His marked 
triumph was undoubtedly in the great trial of Parnell 
against the London Times. He was pitted against the 
greatest legal talent in England. His first words to 
Pigott, “Write the word ‘hesitancy,” the mis- 
svelled word disclosing the writer's guilt was the founda- 
tion from which thundered his scathing rebuke. The 
home life of the Chief Justice is commendable for its 
simplicity, and the devotion to his family and friends is 
but a reflection of his kind and genial disposition. 








An entry of an account in a savings bank in the names of 
husband and wife, subject to the order of either and to sur- 
vivorship on the death of either, made by a transfer of funds 
from a former account in the name of the husband alone, ,but 
designating his wife as the person to whom payment should be 
made in the event of his absence or death, is held, in Metropoli- 
tan Sav. Bank v. Murphy (Md.)) 31 L. R. A. 454, to make a new 
account entirely separate and distinct from the former, so that 

e testamentary character of the old account would not imhere 

the new one and make it admissible -to probate. The au- 
thorities upon joint accounts in savings banks are found in a 
hote to the case. . 





THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BAR 
ASSOCIATION AT SARATOGA. 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the American Bar As- 
sociation opened Wednesday, August 19, at Saratoga, with an 
audience of 2,000 people. The programme, as published in the 
August number of the Lawyer, was carried out. President 
Moorfield Story, of Boston, called the meeting to order. 
Among those present on the platform were Lord Russell, J. 
Randolph Tucker, Edward J. Phelps, Montague Crackanthorp, 
William Allen Butler, Henry Hitchcock, Austin G. Fox, Charles 
Cc. Allen, Francis Rawle, James C. Carter, and Sir Frank Lock- 
wood. President Story delivered his annual address upon 
“The Most Noteworthy Changes in Statute Law on Points of 
General Interest Made in Several States and by Congress Dur- 
ing the Preceding Year.” The address was able and interest- 
ing, and was frequently applauded. 

The report of Secretary Hinkley of Baltimore showed a 
membership of over 1,300 at the close of the last meeting. All 
of the States, except Nevada, and all the Territories, except 
New Mexico, are represented in the membership. 

Treasurer Rawle’s report for the year showed the total 
receipts to have been $6,189.92; disbursements, $5,756.67, leav- 
ing a balance of $4,133.58. 

ERighty-eight new members from various States were elected. 
During a ten-minutes’ recess Lord Chief Justice Russell, Sir 
Frank Lockwood and Montague Crackanthorpe held an in- 
formal reception on the platform, where they were greeted by 
members of the association. An adjournment was taken until 
8 o'clock in the evening. 

In the afternoon the association met as a section of legal 
education, with Emlin McClain of Iowa City, Iowa, chairman, 
presiding, and George M. Sharp of Baltimore, Md., secretary. 

Chairman McClain delivered an address on “The Curricu- 
lum; Subjects to Be Included and Order of Presentation.’’ 
James W. Russell, dean of the law faculty of the University 
of the City of New York, read the paper of Prof. C. M. Camp- 
bell of Denver, Col., on “The Necessity and Importance of the 
Study of Common Law, Procedure in Legal Education.” “The 
Teaching Practice in Law Schools” was the subject of a paper 
by Prof. Blewett Lee of the Northwestern University. The 
association then adjourned until Thursday. 

The evening session of the Bar Association was necessarily 
made somewhat brief, owing to a reception held later. The 
first speaker of the evening was James W. Woolworth of 
Omaha, Neb., discussing “The Development of the Law of Con- 
tracts.” The paper was a very able one, as was also that of 
Joseph B. Warner of Boston on “The Lawyer’s Relation to His 
Client.” The association adjourned until Thursday morning. 


RECEPTION TO LORD RUSSELL. 

In the evening Judge George S. Batcheller, formerly Pre- 
siding Justice of the Internationa] Tribunal in Cairo, Egypt, 
gave a reception at his handsome residence in honor of Lord 
Russell of Killowen, Lord Chief Justice of England, to meet 
the members of the American Bar Association, and legal gen- 
tlemen in Saratoga, Sir Frank Lockwood, Q. C.; M. P. Mon- 
tague Crackanthorp, Q. C., and James Fox, B. L., of Lord 
Russell’s party were present, Lady Russell, Lady Lockwood, 
Miss Russell and Miss Lockwood were also present. Among 
those attending the reception were ex-Secretary of State John 
W. Foster, ex-Minister Edward J. Phelps, United States At- 
torney-General Harmon, President of the American Bar As- 
sociation, Hon. Moorfield Story of Boston and Treasurer 
Francis Rawle of Philadelphia, of the American Bar Associa- 
tion: G. A. Mercer of Georgia, C. C. Allen of Missouri, G. M. 
Sharp of Maryland, W. W. Howe of New Orleans, L. E. Wales 
of Delaware, James C. Withrow of St. Louis, O. P. Shiras of 
Dubuque, L. D. Brewster, A. V. W. Van Vechten of New York 
city, Thomas Dent of Chicago, R. S. Taylor of Indianapolis, 
Samuel F. Hunt of Cincinnati, Seth Shepard of Washington, 
D. C.: V. W. Rasem of Arkansas, J. Newton Fiero of Albany, 
D. H. Johnson of Milwaukee, United States Senators George 
Gray of Delaware and Charles F. Manderson of Nebraske, 
Walter S. Logan, Isaac F. Russell, Simon Stern, E. P. Wheeler, 
W. Allen Butler, James C. Carter of New York, W. A. Wood, 
Judge of the United States Court, Indianapolis; Adolph Moses 
of Chicago, John Deery of Dubuque, Judge Williams of Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

The second day of the meeting of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation will be a memorable one. Early in the morning the vast 
auditorium in which were held the meetings of the association 
was being rapidly filled by people to pay tribute to England’s 
greatest jurist. On the platform were United States Supreme 
Court Judge Rufus W. Peckham, United States Attorney-Gen- 
eral Harmon, New York Court of Appeals Judge Bartlett, Hon. 
Cortland Parker of New Jersey, United States District Court 
Judge Cox, Hon. E. Randolph Tucker of Virginia, Hon. Henry 
Hitchcock of St. Louis, Hon. William Allen Butler of New 
York, Hon. Edward J. Phelps of Vermont, Hon. Everett P. 
Wheeler and Hon. James C. Carter of New York, Hon. Na- 
thaniel Shipman of Connecticut, Sir Frank Lockwood and 
Montague Crackanthorpe, Q. C., of London. 

President Moorefield Story introduced the distinguished 
speaker, as follows: “I have now the very great pleasure, not 
of introducing, for he needs no introduction to any English- 
speaking lawyer, but of presenting to you Lord Russell of 
Killowen, the Lord Chief Justice of England, who will deliver 
the annual address on the subject of International Arbitration.” 
When Lord Russell arose to speak he faced an audience of 
nearly 5,000 people, who greeted him with a continued ap- 
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plause, lasting nearly two minutes. Preliminary to his ad- 
dress he said: ‘““My first words must be in acknowledgment of 
the signal honor done me by inviting me to address you on this 
interesting occasion. You are a congress of lawyers, and here 
to take council in no narrow spirit upon questions affecting 
your profession, to consider the needs for legislation which time 
and experience develop; to consider the tendency of legislation, 
State and Federal, and the cause of judicial decision. I, on the 
other hand, come from the judicial bench of a distant land, 
but I do not feel that I am a stranger among you. Nor do 
you, I think, regard me as a stranger. Though we represent 
political communities which differ widely in many respects in 
the structure of their constitutions and otherwise, we yet have 
many things in common.” 


The address was one that could only be given birth by a 
master mind. In his delivery Lord Russell combines the grace 
of a Depew, the ease of a Choate and the fluency of a Cockran. 
Throughout the entire time of the address he maintained the 
same posture—an easy, graceful and dignified one, with his 
hands resting on each side of the high desk behind which he 
stood. The judicial dignity was noticeable by the absence of 
any movement of hand or arms to give more emphasis to his 
expression. He was dressed in a black Prince Albert coat, 
white waistcoat, light trousers and patent leather shoes. At 
the conclusion of his address the vast audience arose to its 
feet, cheered and applauded, and the ladies waving handker- 
chiefs, and the men canes, umbrellas and hats, the scene re- 
sembling somewhat that of a political convention upon the 
nomination of a candidate for President. 

After Lord Russell had left the building Gen. Bullard of- 
fered the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the American Bar Association concurs 
with the principles enunciated in the eloquent address of Lord 
Chief Justice Russell; be it further Resolved, That it be referred 
to the Committee on International Law to recommend such 
further action as shall be deemed proper to forward the great 
cause of international arbitration.” 

A most interesting meeting was held in the afternoon by 
the Section of Legal Education, Chairman McClain presiding. 
The first paper read was by J. Randolph Tucker of Washing- 
ton and Lee University on “Best Training for the American 
Bar of the Future.” A paper by Prof. J. F. Colby of Dartmouth 
College on “‘The Collegiate Study of Law.’ Prof. G. H. Em- 
mett of Johns Hopkins University prepared a paper on “Legal 
Education in England,” which was read by Judge Gager of the 
Yale Law School, Prof. Emmett being unavoidably absent. 
Brief addresses were made by Montague Crackanthorpe, Sir 
Lockwood and Attorney-General Harmon on the paper. 

The Bar Association held an evening session to hear an 
address by Montague Crackanthorpe of London, on “The Uses 
of Legal History.” A large and enthusiastic audience greeted 


Montague Crackanthorpe, whose address was a very scholarly 


one, and was highly interesting to the distinguished assem- 
blage, and was very generously applauded. At the conclusion 
of the address the audience called for Sir Francis Lockwood, 
the wit of Lord Russell’s party. Sir Lockwood only responded 
after repeated and urgent calls, and during his ten minutes’ 
extemporaneous speech kept the audience in continuous laugh- 
ter. He said it was impossible for him to resist the kind, flat- 
tering and inconvenient invitation to speak. He said he had 
not read any paper before the association, he had none to 
read. “I need not say that it is probably the ambition of every 
lawyer here to read a paper before this association. When I 
knew I was coming to this country as a member of Lord Rus- 
sell’s party, I began suggesting to myself things upon which 
I might speak. You ‘have probably thought of these same 
things some time in your life: alibi, and how to prove it; prom- 
ise of marriage, and how to break it; divorce, and how to get 
it.” He then gave a very humorous sketch of his trying to 
prove an alibi for a client of his. He closed by saying: “Do 
you know why I read no paper? I will tell you, because they 
never asked me.”’ The meeting then adjourned until Friday 
morning. 

Friday, the last day, was devoted by the association to 
electing officers and completing unfinished business. In the 
afternoon the Section of Legal Education held its closing session, 
with Chairman McClain presiding. Austin G. Fox of New York 
city read an interesting paper on “Two Years’ Experience of 
the New York State Board of Law Examiners.” J. W. Powell 
of Washington, D. C., read a paper on “Study of Promotive 
Institutions.’”’ Both papers were discussed, after which the 
session adjourned to meet again in 1897 in connection with the 
Bar Association. 

The 1896 meeting of the American Bar Association will be 
distinguished from all other previous meetings by the unusually 
large attendance, the interest manifested in the work before 
it, the exceedingly able papers read, the presence of the dis- 
tinguished guests from England and the attendance of an un- 
usually large number of eminent judges and lawyers of the 
United States. 

Before the association adjourned many eloquent words 
were spoken of the very high esteem in which the late Edward 
Otis Hinkley of Baltimore was held, not only as a lawyer, but 
as a man, and a useful, honorable and honored citizen. The 
fidelity and devotion during his long service as secretary of 
the association, his kind and obliging disposition displayed to 
all, while in the discharge of this duties as such officer, as well 
as the deep loss felt by the members of the association, were 
feelingly referred to. The success of the meeting is very large- 
ly due to President Moorefield Storey. Secretary John Hinkley, 
who so ably and satisfactorily fills the office made vacant by 





the death of his father, and Francis Rawle, treasurer, and his 
very obliging assistant, Henry C. Esling of Philadelphia. Pregj. 
dent Storey retires from office with a unanimous expression of 
very great satisfaction on the successful and dignified manner 
in which he has so ably discharged the duties in connection 
with his presidency. The meeting of the association ended with 
one of the largest and grandest banquets ever given at the 
Grand Union Hotel, or in Saratoga. Lord Russell and party 
and many of the most distinguished judges and lawyers ip 
America were present. Toasts were responded to by Lord Rus- 
sell, Montague Crackenthorpe, Sir Francis Lockwood, Chauncey 
Depew and others. 
The new officers elected were: 


President, James M. Woolwarth, Omaha, Neb.; secretary, 
John Hinkley, Baltimore, Md.; treasurer, Francis Rawle, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Executive Committee—Alfred Hemenway, Bos. 
ton, Mass.; Charles Claflin Allen, St. Louis, Mo.; William w, 
Howe, New Orleans, La.; Moorefield Storey, Boston, Mass. 

A vice-president for every State in the Union and members 
composing the local council in each State were also elected, 

The Section of Legal Education elected the following of- 
ficers: Chairman, Edward J. Phelps, Vermont; secretary, 
yeorge M. Sharp of Baltimore, Md. 

A deserving recognition of the value and efficient service 
and arduous labor performed was paid to Secretary John 
Hinkley and Treasurer Francis Rawle by the re-election of 
these gentlemen to their respective offices. 








INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


(The annual address before the American Bar Association by 
the Right Hon. Lord Russell of Killowen, LL. D., G. C. M 
G., ete., Lord Chief Justice of England.) 


Mr. President: 


My first words must Le in acknowledgment of the honor 
done me, by inviting me to address you on this interesting 
occasion, You are a Congress of Lawyers of the United 
States met together to take counsel, in no narrow spirit, on 
questions affecting the interests of your Profession; to con- 
sider necessary amendments in the Law which experience and 
time develop; and to examine the current of judicial decision 
and of legislation, State and Federal, and whither that current 
tends. I, on the other hand, come from the judicial Bench of 
a distant land, and yet I do not feel chat I am a stranger 
amongst you, nor do you, I think, regard me as a stranger. 
Though we represent political communities which differ widely 
in many respects. in the structure of their constitutions and 
otherwise, we yet have many things in common. 

We speak the same language; we administer Laws based on 
the same juridical conceptions; we are co-heirs in the rich 
traditions of political freedom long established, and, we enjoy 
in common a literature, the noblest and the purest the world 
has known—an accumulated store of centuries to which you, 
on your part, have made generous contribution. Beyond this, 
the unseen “crimson thread” of kinship, stretching from the 
mother Islands to your great Continent, unites us, and reminds 
us always that we belong to the same, though a mixed, racial 
tamily. Indeed, the spectacle which we, to-day, present Is 
unique. We represent the great English-speaking communi- 
ties—communities occupying a large space of the surface of 
the Earth—made up of races wherein the blood of Celt and 
Saxon, of Dane and Norman, of Pict and Scot, are mingled 
and fused into an aggregate power held together by the nexus 
of a common speech—combining at once territorial dominion, 
political influence and intellectual force greater than History 
records in the case of any other people. 

This consideration is prominent amongst those which sug- 
gest the theme on which I desire to address you—namely, In- 
ternational Law. 

The English-speaking peoples, masters nou alone of extended 
territory but also of a mighty commerce, the energy and enter- 
prise of whose sons have made them the great travelers and 
colonizers of the world, have interests to safeguard in every 
quarter of it, and, therefore, in an especial manner it is impor- 
tant to them that the rules which goven the relations of States 
inter se should be well understood, and should rest on the solid 
bases of convenience, of justice and of reason. One other con- 
sideration has prompted the selection of my subject. I knew 
it was one which could not fail, however imperfectly treated, to 
interest you. You regard with just pride the part which the 
judges of writers of the United States have played in the de- 
velopment of international law. Story, Kent, Marshall, Wheat- 
on, Dana, Woolsey, Halleck and Wharton, among others, com- 
pare not unfavorably with the workers of any age in this prov- 
ince of iurisprudence. 

International law, then, is my subject. The necessities of 
my position restrict me to, at best. a cursory and perfunctory 
treatment of it. 

I propose briefly to consider what is international law; its 
sources; the standard—the ethical standard—to which it ought 
to conform; the characteristics of its modern tendencies and de- 
velopments, and then to add some (I think) needful words op 
ee lately so much discussed, of international arbi- 
tration. 

I vall the rules which civilized nations have agreed shall 
bind them in their conduct inter se, by the Benthamite title, “In- 
ternational Law.’’ And here, Mr. President, on the threshold of 
my subject, I find an obstacle in my way. My right so to de 
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scribe them is challenged. It is said by some that there is no in 
ternational law, that there is only a bundle, more or less con- 
fused, of rules to which nations more or less conform, but that 
international law there is none. The late Sir James F. Stephen 
takes this view in his “History of the Criminal Law of Eng- 
jJand.” and in the celebrated “Franconia” case (to which I shall 
hereafter have occasion to ailude) the late Lord Coleridge speaks 
in the same sense. He says: “Strictly speaking, ‘Internationa! 
Law’ is an inexact expression, and it is apt to mislead if its in- 
exactness is not kept in mind. Law implies a lawgiver and a 
tribunal capable of enforcing it and coercing its transgressors.” 
Indeed, it may be said that, with few exceptions, the same note 
is sounded throughout the judgments in that case. These views, 
it will at once be seen, are based on the definition of law by 
Austin in his “Province of Jurisprudence Determined,” namely. 
that a law is the command of a superior who has coercive power 
to compel obedience and punish disobedience. But this den- 
nition is too narrow: it relies too much on force ag the governing 
idea. If the development of law is historically considered, it wil) 
be found to exclude that body of customary law which in early 
stages of society precedes law which assumes, definitely, the 
character of positive command coupled with punitive sanctions. 
But even in societies in which the machinery exists for the mak- 
ing of law in the Austinian sense, rules or customs grow up 
which are laws in every real sense of the word, as, for ex- 
ample, the law merchant. Under later developments of arbitrary 
power laws may be regarded as the command of a superior with 
a coercive power in Austin’s sense: Quod placuit principi legis 
vigorem habet. In stages later still, as government becomes 
more frankly democratic, resting broadly on the popular will, 
laws bear less and less the character of commands imposed by 
a coercive authority, and acquire more and more the character 
of customary law founded on consent. Savigny, indeed, says 
of all law, that it is first developed by usage and popular faith, 
then by legislation, and always by internal silently-operating 
powers, and not mainly by the arbitrary will of the lawgiver. 

I claim, then, that the aggregate of the rules to which na- 
tions have agreed to conform in their conduct toward one an- 
other are properly to be designated “International Law.” 

The celebrated author of “Ecclesiastical Polity,” the “‘judi- 
cious” Hooker, speaking of the Austinians of his time, says: 
“They who are thus accustomed to speak apply the name of 
law unto that only rule of working which superior authority 
imposeth, whereas we, somewhat more enlarging the sense 
thereof, term every kind of rule or canon whereby actions are 
framed a law." I think it cannot be doubted that this is nearer 
to the true and scientific meaning of law. 

What, then, is international law? : 

I know no better definition of it than that it is the sum of 
the rules of usages which civilized states have agreed shall be 
binding upon them in their dealings with one another. 

Is this accurate and exhaustive? Is there anya priori rule 
of right or of reason or of morality which, apart from and inde- 
pendent of the consent of nations, is part of the law of nations? 
Is there a law which nature teaches, and which, by its own 
force, forms a component part of the law of nations? Was 
Grotius wrong when to international law he applied the test 
“placuit-ne Gentibus?” 

These were points somewhat in controversy between my 
learned friends, Mr. Phelps and Mr. Carter, and myself before 
the Paris Tribunal of Arbitration, in 1893, and I have recently 
received from Mr. Carter a friendly invitation again to ap- 
proach them—this time in a judicial, rather than in a forensic 
spirit. I have reconsidered the matter, and, after the best consid- 
eration which I can give to the subject, I stand by the proposi- 
tion which in 1893 I sought to establish. That proposition was 
that international law was neither mdre nor less than what 
civilized nations have agreed shall be binding on one another 
as international law. 

Appeals are made to the law of nature and the law of 
morals, sometimes as if they were the same things, sometimes 
as if they were different things, sometimes as if they were in 
themselves international law, and sometimes as if they en- 
shrined immutable principles which were to be deemed to be 
not only part of international law, but,-if I may so say, to have 
been pre-ordained. I do not stop to point out in detail how 
many different meanings have been given to these phrases— 
the law of nature and the law of morals. Hardly any two writ- 
ers speak of them in the same sense. No doubt appeals to 
both are to be found scattered loosely here and there in the opin- 
ions of Continental writers. 

Let us examine them. 

What is the law of nature? 


Moralists tell us that for the individual man life is a strug- 
gle to overcome nature, and in early and what we call natural 
or barbarous states of society the arbitrary rule of force and 
not of abstract right or justice is the first to assert itself. In 
truth, the initial difficulty is to fix what is meant by the law 
of nature. Gaius speaks of it as being the same thing as the 
Jus Gentium of the Romans, which, I need not remind you, is 
not the same thing as Jus inter Gentes. Ulpian speaks of the 
Jus naturale as that in which men and animals agree. Grotius 
uses the term as equivalent to the Jus stricte dictum, to be 
completed in the action of a good man or state by a higher 
Morality, but cuggesting the stancard to which law ought to 
Conform. Pufendorf in effect treats his view of the rules of 
abstract propriety, resting merely on unauthorized specula- 
tions, as constituting international law and acquiring no addi- 
tional authority from the usage of nations, so that he cuts off 
much of what Grotius regards as law. Ortolan, in his ‘‘Diplo- 
matie de la Mer,” cites with approval the following incisive 





passage from Bentham, speaking of so-called natural rights 
springing from so-called natural law: 
“Natural right is often employed in a sense opposed to law, 


| as when it is said, for example, that law cannot be opposed to 


vatural right, the word ‘right’ is employed in a sense superior 
wo law, a right is recognized which attacks laws, upsets and 
annuls it. In this sense, which is antagonistic to law, the word 
‘droit’ is the greatest enemy of reason and the most terrible 
Gestroyer of governments. 

“We cannot reason with fanatics armed with a natural 
right, which each one understands as he pleases, applies as it 
suits him, of which he will yield nothing, withdraw nothing, 
which is inflexible, at the same time that it is unintelligible, 
which is consecrated in his eyes like a dogma and which he 
cannot discard without a cry. Instead of examining laws by 
their results, instead of judging them to be good or bad, they 
consider them with regard to their relation to this so-called 
natural right. That is to say, they substitute for the reason of 
experience all the chimeras of their own imagination.” 

Austin, also, in his work on jurisprudence, already men- 
tioned, and referring to Pufendorf and others of his school, 
says: 

“They have confounded positive international morality, or 
the rules which actually obtain among civilized nations in their 
mutual intercourse, with their own vague conceptions of in- 
ternational morality as it ought to be, with that indeterminate 
something which they call the law of nature. Prof. von Martens 
of Gottingen is actually the first of the writers on the law of 
nations who has seized this distinction with a firm grasp; the 
first who has distinguished the rules which ought to be received 
in the intercourse of nations, or, which would be received if 
they conformed to an assumed standard of whatever kind, 
from those which are so received, endeavored to collect from 
the practice of civilized communities what are the rules ac- 
tually recognized and acted upon by them, and gave to these 
rules the name of positive international law.” 

Finally Woolsey, speaking-of this class of writers, says they 
commit the fault of failing to distinguish sufficiently between 
natural justice and the law of nations, of spinning the web of a 
system out of their own brain, as if they were the legislators of 
the world, and neglecting to inform us what the world actually 
holds the law to be by which nations regulate their conduct. 
So much for the law of nature. 

What are we to say of the appeal to the law of morality? 

It cannot be affirmed that there is a universally accepted 
standard of morality. Then what is to be the standard? The 
standard of what nation? The standard of what nation and in 
what age? 

Human society is progressive—progressive, let us hope, to 
a higher, purer, a more unselfish ethical standard. The Mosaic 
law enjoined the principle of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth. The Christian law enjoins that we love our enemies and 
that we do good to those who hate us. But more. Nations al- 
though progressing, let us believe, in the sense which I have 
indicated, do not progress pari passu. One instance occurs to 
me pertinent to the subject in hand. 

Take the case of privateering. The United States is to-day 
the only great power which has not given its adhesion to the 
principle of the Declaration of Paris of 1856, for the abolition 
of privateering. The other great nations of the earth have de- 
nounced privateering as immoral and as the cover and the fruit- 
ful occasion of piracy. I am not at all concerned to discuss in 
this connection whether the United States were right or were 
wrong. It would not be pertinent to the point; but it is just to 
add that the assenting powers had not scrupled to resort to 
privateering in past times, and also that the United States de- 
clared their willingness to abandon the practice if more com- 
plete immunity of private property in time of war were secured. 

Nor do nations, even where they are agreed on the inhu- 
manity and immorality of given practices, straightway pro- 
ceed to condemn them as international crimes. Take as an ex- 
ample of this the slave trade. It is not too much to say that 
the civilized powers are abreast of one another in condemnation 
of the traffic in human beings as an unclean thing—abhorrent 
to all principles of humanity and morality, and yet they have 
not yet agreed to declare this offense against humanity and 
morality to be an offense against the law of nations. That it 
is not so has been affirmed by English and by American judges 
alike. Speaking of morality in connection with international 
law, Prof. Westlake, in his “Principles of international Law,” 
acutely observes that while the rules by which nations have 
agreed to regulate their conduct inter se, are alone properly to 
be considered international law, these do not necessarily ex- 
haust the ethical duties of states one to another, any more, in- 
deed, than municipal law exhausts the ethical duties of man to 
man: and Dr. Whewell has remarked of jural laws in gen- 
eral that they are not (and perhaps it is not desirable that they 
should be) co-extensive with morality. He says the adjective 
right belongs to the domain of morality; the substantive right 
to the domain of law. 

The trath is that civilized men have at all times been apt to 
recognize the existence of a law of morality more or less 
vague and undefined, depending upon no human authority and 
supported by nao human external jsanction other than the 
approval and disapproval of their fellow men, yet determining, 
largely, for all men and societies of men, what is right and 
wrong in human conduct, and binding, as is sometimes said, 
in foro conscientiae. This law of morality is sometimes 
treated as synonymous with the natural law, but sometimes the 
natural law is regarded as having a wider sphere, including 
the whole law of morality. It cannot be said either of inter- 
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national law or of municipal law that they include the moral 
law nor accurately or strictly that they are included within it. 
It is a truism to say that municipal law and international 
law ought not to offend against the law of morality. They 
may adopt and incorporate particular precepts of the law of 
morality; and on the other hand, undoubtedly, that may be 
forbidden by the municipal or international law, which in 
itself is in no way contrary to the law of morality or of nature. 
But whilst the conception of the moral law or law of nature 
excludes all idea of dependence on human authority, it is of 
the essence of municipal law that its rules have been either 
enacted or in some way recognized as binding by the supreme 
authority of the State (whatever tha authority may be), and 
so also is it of the essence of international law that its rules 
have been recognized as binding by the nations constituting 
the community of civilized mankind. 

We conclude then that, while the aim ought to be to raise 
high its ethical standard, international law, as such, includes 
only so much of the law of morals or of right, reason or of 
natural law (whatever these phrases may cover) as nations 
have agreed to regard as international law. 

In fine, international law is but the sum of those rules 
which civilized mankind have agreed to hold as binding in the 
mutual relations of States. We do not indeed find all those 
rules recorded in clear language—there is no international 
code. We look for them in the long records of customary 
action; in settled precedents; in treaties affirming principles; 
in State documents; in declarations of nations in conclave— 
which draw to themselves the adhesion of other nations; in 
declarations of text writers of authority generally accepted, 
and lastly, and with most precision, in the field which they 
cover, in the authoritative decisions of prize courts. I need 
hardly stop to point out the great work under the last head 
accomplished, amongst others, by Marshall and Story in these 
States, by Lord Stowell in England and by Portalis in France. 

From these sgurces we get the evidence which determines 
whether or not a particular canon of conduct, or a particular 
principle, has or has not received the express or implied assent 
of nations. But international law is not as the twelve tables 
of ancient Rome. It is not a closed book. Mankind are not 
stationary. Gradual change and gradual growth of opinion 
are silently going on. Opinions, doctrines, usages, advocated 
by acute thinkers are making their way in the world of thought. 
They are not yet part of the law of nations. In truth, neither 
doctrines derived from what is called the law of nature (in 
any of its various meanings) nor philanthropic ideas, however 
just or humane, nor the opinions of text writers, however 
eminent, nor the usages of individual states—none of these, 
nor all combined, constitute international law. 

If we depart from the solid ground I have indicated we find 
ourselves amid the treacherous quicksands of metaphysical and 
ethical speculation; we are bewildered, particularly by the 
French writers in their love for un systeme, and perplexed by 
the obscure subtleties of writers like Hautefeuille with his Loi 
primitive and Loi secondaire. Indeed, it may, in passing, be 
remarked that history records no case of a controversy between 
nations having been settled by abstract appeals to the laws of 
nature or of morals. 

But while maintaining this position, I agree with Woolsey 
when he says that if international law were not made up of 
rules for which reasons could be given, satisfactory to man’s 
intellectual and mora] nature, it would not deserve the name 
of a science. Happily those reasons can be given. Happily 
men and nations propose to themselves higher and still higher 
ethical standards. The ultimate aim in the actions of men and 
of communities ought, and I presume will be admitted, to be 
to conform to the divine precept, “Do unto others as you would 
that others should do unto you.” 

I have not said that the rules of international law are not 
to be traced with the comparative distinctness with which 
municipal law may be ascertained—although even this Is not 
always easy. I would not have it, however, understood that I 
should to-day advocate the codification of international law. 
The attempt has been made, as you know, by Field in this 
country and by Prof. Bluntschli of Heidelberg, and by some 
Italian jurists, but has made little way toward success. 
Indeed, codification has a tendency to arrest progress. It has 
been so found, even where branches or heads of municipal law 
have been codified, and it will at once be seen how much less 
favorable a field for such an enterprise international law pre- 
sents, where so many questions are still indeterminate. After 
all it is to be remembered that jural law in its widest sense 
is as old as society itself—ubi societas, ibi jus est; but interna- 
tional law, as we know it, is a modern invention. It is in a 
state of growth and transition. To codify it would be to 
crystallize it; uncodified it is more flexible, and more easily 
assimilates new rules. While agreeing, therefore, that indeter- 
minate points should be determined, and that we should aim at 
raising the ethical standard. I do not think we have yet reached 
the point at which codification is practicable, or, if practicable, 
would be a public good. 

Let me give you an analogy. Amongst the most suc- 
cessful experiments in codification, in English communities, 
have been those in Anglo India, particularly the penal code 
and the codes of criminal and civil procedure. Prompted 
by their comparative success, Sir Roland Wilson urged the 
extension of the process of codification to those traditional 
unwritten native usages, or customary law, of Hindu or 
Mohammedan origin, still recognized in the government of India 
by Englishmen, But the wiser opinion of Indian experts was, 
that it was better not to persevere in the attempt. Many of 
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these usages, by sheer force of contact with European life ang 
habits of thought are falling into desuetude. The hand of 
change is at work upon them, and to codify them would be to 
stop the natural progress of disintegration. 

As we are not to-day considering the history of internation. 
al law, I shall say but a word as to its rise and then pags on to 
the consideration of its later developments and tendencies. 

Like all law, in the history of human societies, it beging 
with usage and custom, and, unlike municipal law, it ends 
there. When, after the break-up of the Roman Empire the 
surface of Europe was partitioned and fell under the rule of 
different sovereigns, the need was speedily felt for some guid. 
ing rule of international conduct. International law was in 
a rudimentary stage; it spoke with ambiguous voice; it failed 
to cover the whole ground of doubtful action. It needed not 
only an interpreter of authority, but one who should play at 
once the part of mediator, arbiter and judge. The Christian 
religion has done much to soften and humanize the action of 
men and of nations and the papal head of Christendom be- 
came, after the disruption of the Roman Empire, the inter. 
preter and almost the embodiment of international law. The 
Popes of the middle ages determined many a hot dispute 
between rival forces without loss of human life. Their decrees 
were widely accepted. Their action, however, at the best, 
could not adequately supply the place of a rule of conduct to 
which all might indifferently appeal. And when, later, with 
the reformation movement, the time came when the Pope 
could not command recognition as the religious head of « 
united Christendom, the necessity of the time quickened men’s 
brains, and, under the fostering care of the jurists of many 
lands, there began to emerge a system which gave shape and 
form to ideas generally received and largely acted on by 
nations. 

What Sir James Stephen has eloquently said of religion 
may truly be predicated of international law. The jurists 
set to music the tune which was haunting millions of ears. It 
was caught up, here and there, and repeated till the chorus 
was thundered out by a body of singers able to drown all dis- 
cords. and to force the vast unmusical mass to listen to them. 

Although Hugo de Groot is regarded as the father and 
founder of international law, he was preceded by two men 
born into the world forty years before him, namely, Ayala 
(the Spanish judge-advocate with the army of the Prince of 
Parma) and Suarez (a Jesuit priest, also a Spaniard), both 
born in 1548, whose labors ought not to be forgotten. 

Suaraz in his “‘ De Legibus et Deo Legislatore’’ and Ayala 
in his ‘De Jure et Officiis Bellicis et Disciplina Militari” had 
done good work. 

Suarez, from the point of view of the Catholic theologian, 
assumes that the principles of the moral law are capable of 
complete and authoritative definition and are supported by the 
highest spiritual sanction. He therefore treats of the Lex 
Naturalis as a definite substantive law, sufficient and complete 
in its own sphere and binding on all men. But he regards in- 
ternational law as a code of rules dealing with matters outs‘de 
the sphere of the natural law: matters not strictly right or 
wrong in themselves, but becoming so only by virtue of the 
precepts of the law which he considers to be founded upon the 
generally recognized usages of nations. In the following pas- 
sage, which is interesting from the singular modernness of its 
spirit, he explains his view of the origin of international law: 

“The foundation of the law of nations lies in this, that the 
human race, though divided into various peoples and kingdoms, 
has always a certain unity, which is not merely the unity of 
species, but is also political and moral, as is shown by the 
natural precept of mutual love and pity, which extends to all 
peoples, however foreign they may be to one another, and what- 
ever may ‘be their character or constitution. From which it 
follows that although any state, whether a republic or a king- 
dom, may be a community complete in itself, it is nevertheless 
a member of that whole which constitutes the human race; for 
such a community is never so completely self-sufficing but that 
it requires some mutual help and intercourse with others, some- 
times for the sake of some benefit to be obtained, but sometimes 
too, from the moral necessity and craving which are apparent 
from the very habits of mankind. 

“On this account, therefore, a law is required by which 
states may be rightly directed and regulated in this kind of 
intercourse with one another. And although to a great extent 
this may be supplied by the natural law, still not adequately 
nor directly, and so it has come about that the usages of states 
have themselves led to the establishment of special rules. For, 
just as within an individual state custom gives rise to law, 80 
for the human race as a whole, usages have led to the growth 
of the laws of nations, and this the more easily inasmuch as 
the matters with which such law deals are few and are closely 
connected with the law of nature from which they may be de- 
duced by inferences which, though not strictly necessary, s0 
as to constitute laws of absolute moral obligation, still are 
very conformable and agreeable to nature, and therefore readily 
accepted by all.” 

Nor ought wwe to overlook the work of a writer even earlier 
than these. I mean Franciscus a Victoria. Hall says of him 
that his writings in 1533 mark an era in the history of inter- 
national ethics. Spain claimed, largely by virtue of Papal grant 
and warrant, to acquire the territory and the mastery of the 
semi-civilized races of America. He denied the validity of the 
Papal title; he maintained the sovereign rights of the aborig- 
inal races, and he claimed to place international relations upcn 
the basis of equal rights as between communities in actual 
possession of independence. In other words, he first clearly 
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affirmed the juridical principle of the complete international 
equality of independent states, however disproportionate their 
power. 

Grotius undo :btedly ha! bad the field of international rela- 
tions explored by these, amongst other writers who had pre- 
ceded him, but to him is certainly due the credit of evolving in 
his “De Jure Belli ac Pacis” a coherent system of law for the 
aggregation of states. 

But I turn from this interesting line of thought to consider, 
first, the part played by the United States in shaping the 
modern tendencies of international law, and, next, whither 
those tendencies run. I have already spoken of the interna- 
tional writers of whom you are justly proud. It is not too 
much to say that the undoubted stream of tendency in modern 
international law to mitigate the horrors of war, to humanize 
or to make less inhuman its methods, and to narrow the area 
of its consequential evils, is largely due to the policy of your 
statesmen and to the moral influence of your jurists. 

The reason why you thus early in your young history as 
an independent power took so leading and noble a part in the 
domain of international law is not far to seek; it is at once 
obvious and interesting. 

In the first place, you were born late, in the life of the 
world, into the family of nations. The common law of England 
you had indeed imported and adopted as colonists in some of 
the States, but subject as you then were to the mother country, 
you had no direct interest or voice in international relations, 
which were entirely within the domain of the sovereign power. 
But when you asserted your independence, the laws orf the fam- 
ily of nations, of which you then became a member, were bound 
up with and became in part the justification for your existence 
as a sovereign power, and assumed for you importance and pre- 
eminence beyond the common law itself. Further, your remote- 
ness from the conflicts of European powers and the wisdom of 
your rulers in devoting their energies to the consolidation and 
development of home affairs gave to your people a special con- 
cern in that side of international law which affects the inter- 
ests, rights and obligations of neutrals; and thus, it has 
come to pass tha: your writers have left their enduring mark 
on the law of nations touching allegiance, nationality, neu- 
tralization and neutrality, although as to these there are points 
which still remain indeterminate. 

It is substantially true to say that while to earlier writers 
is mainly due the formation of rules relating to a state of war, 
to the United States—to its judges, writers and statesmen, we 
largely owe the existing rules which relate to 4 state of peace 
and which affect the rights and obligations of powers, which, 
during a state of war, are themselves at peace. 

on tne otner hand, while in Great Britain writers of great 
distinction on international law are not wanting, and while 
the judges of ner prize courts have done a great work in 
systematizing and justifying on sound principles the law of 


capture and prize, it is true to say that British lawyers did 
not apply themselves early, or with great zeal, to the consid- 
eration of international jurisprudence. 


Nor, again, is tae reason far to seek. Great Britain had 
existed for centuries before international law, in the modern 
sense, came into being. The main body of English law was 
complete. The common law, springing from many gources, 
had assumed definite and comprehensive proportions. It suf- 
ficed for the needs of the time. Neither English statesmen nor 
English lawyers experienced the necessity which was strongly 
felt on the continent of Europe—the constant theatre of war— 
for the formulation of rules of international conduct. 

The need for these was slowly forced upon England, and, it 
is hardly too much to say that to the British Admiral, accus- 
tomed to lord it on the high seas, international law at first 
fame not as a blessing and an aid but as a perplexing em- 
parrassment 

Notwithstanding all this, there is a marked agreement be- 
tween English and American writers as to the manner in 
which international law is treated. They belong: to the same 
school—a school distinctly different from that of writers on the 
continent of Europe. The essential difference consists in this: 
Whereas in the latter, what I shall call the ethical and meta- 
physical treatment is followed, in the former, while not ignor- 
ing the important part which ethics play in the consideration 
of what international law ought to be, its writers, for the 
most part, carefully distinguish between what is, in fact, In- 
ternational law from their views of what the law ought to be. 
Their treatment is mainly historical. 

By most continental writers, and by none more than Haute- 
feuille, what is, and what he thinks ought to be law, theory 
and fact, law and so-called rules of nature and of right are 
mixed up in a way at once confusing and misleading. 

One distinguished English writer, indeed, the late Sir Henry 
Maine, thought that he had discovered a fundamental differ- 
ence between English and American jurists as to the view 
taken of the obligation of international law . 

His opinion was based on the judgments of the English 
judges in the celebrated Franconia case, in which it was held 
that the English courts had no jurisdiction to try a foreigner 
for a crime committed on the high seas, although within a 
marine league from the British coast. The case was decided in 
1876 and is reported in 2d vol. of the Law Reports, Exchequer 
Division, p. 63. The facts were these: The defendant was 
Captain Keyn, a German subject, in charge as captain, of the 
German steamship Franconia. When off Dover the Franconia, 
ata poirt within two and a half miles of the beach, ran into and 
sank a British steamer, Strathclyde, thereby causing loss of 
life. The facts were such as to constitute, according to English 
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law, the crime of manslaughter, of which the defendant was 
found guilty by the jury, but the learned judge who tried the 
case at the Centrai Criminal Court reserved, for further con- 
sideration by the Court for Crown Cases Reserved, the ques- 
tion whether the Central Criminal Court had jurisdiction over 
the defendant, a foreigner, in respect of an offence committed 
by him on the high seas, but within a marine league of the 
shore. All the members of the court were of opinion that 
the chief criminal courts, that is to say, the courts of Assize 
and the Central Criminal Court, were clothed with jurisdiction 
to administer justice in the bodies of counties, or, in other 
words, in English territory: and that from the time of Henry 
the VIII. a court of special commissioners, and, later the 
Central Criminal Court (in which the defendant had been tried) 
had been invested by statute with the jurisdiction previously 
exercised by the Lord High Admiral on the high seas. But 
the majority held that the marine league belt was not part of 
the territory of England, and therefore not within the bodies 
of counties, and also that the admiral had had no jurisdiction 
over foreigners on the high seas. The minority, on the other 
hand, held that the marine belt was part of the territory of 
England and that the admiral had had jurisdiction over for- 
eigners within those limits. 

While I do not say that I should have arrived at the conclu- 
sions of historical fact of the majority, I am by no means clear 
that the judges of the United States, accepting the same data 
as did the majority of the English judges, would not have de- 
cided in the same way. But, however this may be, the views 
of the majority do not seem to me to warrant the assumption 
of Sir Henry Maine that the case fundamentally affects the 
view taken of the authority of international law. 

What it does incidentally reveal is a constitutional] differ- 
ence between the United States and Great Britain as to the 
methods by which the municipal courts acquire, at least in 
certain cases, jurisdiction to try and to punish offenses against 
international law. 

An example of that difference is ready to hand. Improved 
and stricter views of neutral duties constitute one of the great 
developments of recent times. 

These views were (for reasons to which I have already ad- 
verted) adopted earlier and more fully in the United States 
than in England. What was thereupon the action of the Execu- 
tive? No sooner had Washington, as President, and Jefferson, 
as Secretary of State, promulgated the rules of neutrality by 
which they intended to be guided than they caused Gideon 
Henfield, an American citizen, to be tried for taking service 
on board a French privateer, as being a criminal act, because 
in contravention of those rules. Political feeling procured an 
acquittal, in spite of the judge’s direction. 

Later, no doubt, Congress passed the Act of 174, making 
such conduct criminal, not (as I gather) because it was ad- 
mitted to be necessary, but simply to strengthen the hands of 
the Executive. 

I can hardly doubt how the same case would have been 
dealt with in England. 

Assuming the doing of the acts forbidden by proclamation 
of neutrality, although infractions of international law, not 
to be misdemeanors at common law, and not to have been 
made offenses by municipal statute, the judges (I cannot doubt) 
would have said the act was yesterday legal or at least not 
illegal, and that, municipal law not having declared it a crime, 
they could not so declare it. According to the law of Eng and 
a proclamation by the Executive, in however solemn form, has 
no legislative force unless an act of Parliament has so enacted. 
Parliament has, in fact, so enacted as to orders of the Queen 
in council in many cases. But assuming the law to be as I 
have stated, it points to no failure in England to recognize the 
full obligation of international law as between states. For, 
notwithstanding isolated expressions of opinions uttered in 
times of excitement, it will not to-day be doubted that it is the 
duty of states to give effect to the obligations of international 
law by municipal legislation, where that is necessary, and to 
use reasonable efforts to secure the observance of that law. 

In England we have an old Constitution under which we 
are accustomed to fixed modes of legislation, and when at last 
we accept a new development of international law, we look to 
those methods to give effect to it. Indeed, that habit of look- 
ing to legislation to meet new needs and developments, even 
in internal concerns, a habit confirmed and strengthened in 
the current century, has done much to restrain the judges 
from that bold expansion of principle to meet new cases, whicb 
when legislation was less active, marked judicial utterances 

On the other hand, with you things are materially different. 
Your Constitution is still so modern that equally fixed habits of 
looking to legislation have not had time to grow up. Mean- 
while that modern Constitution is, from time to time, assailed 
by still more modern necessities, and the methods for its amend- 
ment are not swift or easy. The structure has not become com- 
pletely ossified. Hence has arisen what I may call a flexibility 
of interpretation, applied to the Constitution of the United 
States, for which I know no parallel in English judicature, and 
which seems to me to exceed the latitude of interpretation ob- 
served by your judges in relation to acts of Congress. I refer, 
as examples, to the amancipation of the slaves by President 
Lincoln during the civil war, which was justified as an act cov- 
ered by the necessities of the cases and within the “war power” 
conferred on the Executive by the Constitution; and, also, to the 
judicial declaration, by the Supreme Court, of the validity of the 
act of Congress making greenbacks legal tender, on the ground 
that certain express powers, as to currency being’ vested in Con- 
gress by the Constitution, the power of giving forced circulation 
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to paper flowed from them as a desire, if not a necessary im- 
plication. With us no such difficulties arise. Our Constitution 
is unwritten, and, the Legislature is omnipotent. With you, the 
Constitution is written, and the judicial power interprets it, 
and may declare the highest act of Congress null and void as 
unconstitutional. With us there can, in the strict sense of the 
words, be no such thing as an unconstitutional act of Parlia- 
ment. 

I turn now, to the consideration of what characterizes the 
later tendencies of international law. In a word it is their 
greater humanity. 

When Menelik, Emperor of Abyssinia, was recently reported 
to have cut off the right arms and feet of 500 prisoners, the 
civilized world felt a thrill of horror. Yet the time was when to 
treat prisoners as slaves and permanently to disable them from 
again bearing arms, were regarded as common incidents of bel- 
ligerant capture. Such acts would once have excited no more 
indignation than did the inhumanities of the African slave trade 
before the days of Clarkson and Wilberforce. 

Let us hope that it is no longer possible to do as Louis XIV. 
did in his devastation of the Palatinate, or to do as he threat- 
ened to do, break down the dykes and overwhelm with disaster 
the.Low countries. Let us hope, too, that no modern Napoleon 
would dare to decree as the first Napoleon did in his famous ur 
infamous seront brulees edicts of 1810. The force of public 
opinion is too strong, and it has reached a higher moral plane. 

A bare recital of some of the important respects in which 
the evils of war have been mitigated by more humane customs 
must suffice. 

Among them are: (1) the greater immunity from attack 
of the persons and property of enemy subjects in a hostile 
country; (2) the restrictions imposed on the active operations 
of a belligerent when occupying an enemy’s country; (3) the 
recognized distinction between subjects of the enemy, com- 
batant and non-combatant: (4) the deference accorded to 
cartels, safe conducts and flag of truce; (5) the protection se- 
cured for ambulances and hospitals and for ali engaged in 
tending the sick and wounded—of which the Geneva Red Cross 
Convention of 1864 is a notable illustration; (6) the condemna- 
tion of the use of instruments of warfare which cause need- 
less suffering. 

In this field of humane work the United States took a 
prominent part. When the Civil War broke out President Lin- 
coln was prompt in entrusting to Prof. Franz Lieber the duty 
of preparing a manual of systematized rules for the conduct 
of forces in the field—rules aimed at the prevention of those 
scenes of cruelty and rapine which were formerly a disgrace 
to humanity. That manual has, I believe, been utilized by the 
Governments of England, France and Germany. 

Even more important are the changes wrought in the posi- 
tion of neutrals in war times, who, while bound by strict 
obligations of neutrality, are, in great measure, left free 
and unrestricted in the pursuit of peaceful trade. 

But in spite of all this who can say that these times breathe 
the spirit of peace? There is war in the air. Nations armed 
to the teeth prate of peace, but there is no sense of peace. 
One sovereign burthens the industry of his people to maintain 
military and naval armament at war strength, and his neign- 
bor does the like, and justifies it by the example of the other; 
and Great Britain, insular though she be, with her imperial 
interests scattered the world over, follows, or is forced to fol- 
low. in the wake. If there be no war, there is at best an armed 
peace. 

Figures are appalling. I take those for 1895. In Austria 
the annual cost of army and navy was, in round figures, 18 
millions sterling; in France, 37 millions; in Germany, 27 mil- 
lions; in Great Britain, 36 millions; in Italy, 13 millions, and in 
Russia, 52 millions. 

The significance of these figures is increased if we compare 
them with those of former times. The normal cost of the 
armaments of war has of late years enormously increasea. 
The annual interest on the public debt of the great powers is 
@ war tax. Behind this array of facts stands a tragic figure. 
It tells a dismal tale. It speaks of over-burthened industries, 
of a waste of human energy unprofitably engaged, of the 
squandering of treasure which might have let light into many 
lives, of homes made desolate, and all this, too often, without 
recompense in the thought that these sacrifices have been made 
for the love of country or to preserve national honor or for 
national safety. When will governments learn the lesson that 
wisdom and justice in policy are a stronger security than 
weight of armament? 

“Ah! when shall all men’s good, 
Be each man’s Rule. and Universal] Peace, 
Lie, like a shaft of light, across the Land.” 

It is no wonder that men—earnest men—enthusiasts if you 
like, impressed with the evils of war, have dreamt the dream 
that the millennium of peace might be reached by establish- 
ing a universal system of international arbitration. 

The cry for peace is an old world cry. It has echoed 
through all the ages, and arbitration has long been regarded 
as the handmaiden of peace. Arbitration has, indeed, a ven- 
erable history of its own. According to Thucydides, the his- 
torian of the Peloponnesian war, Archidamus, King of 
Sparta, declared that “it was unlawful to attack an enemy who 
offered to answer for his acts before a tribunal of arbiters.” 

The fifty years treaty of alliance between Argos and Lace- 
daemon contained a clause to the eftect that if any difference 
should arise between the contracting parties, they should have 
recourse to the arbitration of a neutral power, in accordance 
with the custom of their ancestors. These views of enlight- 
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ened paganism have been reinforced in Christian times, The 
Roman Emperors for a time, and afterward in fuller meagyre 
the Popes (as we have seen) by their arbitrament often pre. 
served the peace of the old world and prevented the sacrifice 
of blood and treasure. But. from time to time, and more 
fiercely when the influence of the head of Christendom legs. 
ened, the passions of men broke out, the lust for dominion 
asserted itself and many parts of Europe became so many 
fields of Golgotha. In our own times the desire has spread 
and grown strong for peaceful methods for the settlement of 
international disputes. The reason lies on the surface. Men 
and nations are more enlightened; the grievous burden of 
military armaments is sorely felt, and in these days when 
broadly speaking, the people are enthroned, their views fing 
free and forcible expression in a world-wide press. The move. 
ment has been taken up by societies of thoughtful and learneq 
men in many places. The “Bureau International de jg 
Paix” records the fact that some ninety-four voluntary peace 
associations exist, of which some forty are in Europe and fifty. 
four in America. Several congresses have been held in Europe 
to enforce the same object, and in 1873 there was established 
at Ghent the “Institut du Droit International,” the declared 
objects of which are to put international law on a scientific 
footing, to discuss and clear up moot points, and to substitute 
a system of rules conformable to right for the blind chances of 
force and the lavish expenditure of human life. 

In 1873 also the association for the reform and codifica- 
tion of the law of nations was formed, and it is to-day pursu- 
ing active propaganda under the name of the Internationa) 
Law Association, which it adopted in 1894. It also has pub- 
lished a report affirming the need of a system of international 
arbitration. 

In 1888 a congress of Spanish and American jurists was 
held at Lisbon, at which it was resolved that it was indispen-. 
sable that a tribunal of arbitration should be constituted with 
a view to avoid the necessity of war between nations. 

But more hopeful still—the movement has spread to legis- 
lative representative bodies. As far back as 1833 the Senate 
of Massachusetts proclaimed the necessity for some peaceful 
means of reconciling international differences, and affirmed 
the expediency of establishing a court of nations, 

In 1890 the Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the United States adopted a concurrent resolution requesting 
the President to make use of any fit occasion to enter into 
negotiations with other governments to the end that any differ- 
ence or dispute which could not be adjusted by diplomatic 
agency, might be referred to arbitration and peacefully ad- 
justed by such means. 

The British House of Commons in 1893 responded by pass- 
ing unanimously a resolution expressive of the satisfaction it 
felt with the action of Congress and of the hope that the gov- 
ernment of the Queen would lend its ready co-operation to give 
effect to it. President Cleveland officially communicated this 
last resolution to Congress and expressed his gratification that 
the sentiments of two great and kindred nations were thus 
authoritatively manifested in favor of the national and peace- 
able settlement of international quarrels by recourse to hon- 
orable arbitration. The parliaments of Denmark, Norway and 
= and the French Chamber of Deputies have followed 
suit. 

It seemed eminently desirable that there should be some 
agency by which members of the great representative and leg- 
islative bodies of the world, interested in this far-reaching 
qustion, should meet on a common ground and discuss the 
basis for common action. 

With this object there has recently been founded “The Per- 
manent Parliamentary Committee in Favor of Arbitration and 
Peace,” or, as it is sometimes called, “The Inter-Parliamentary 
Union.” This union has a permanent organization; its office is 
at Berne. Its members are not vain idealists. They are men 
of the world. They do not claim to be regenerators of mankind, 
nor do they promise the millennium, but they are doing honest 
and useful work in making straighter and less difficult the path 
of intelligent progress. Their first formal meeting was held in 
Paris in 1889 under the presidency of the late M. Jules Simon; 
their second in 1 in London under the presidency of Lord 
Herschell, ex-Lord Chancellor of Great Britain; their third in 
1891 at Rome under the presidency of Signor Bianch'eri; their 
fourth in 1892 at Berne under the presidency of M. Droz; their 
fifth in 1894 at the Hague under the presidency of M. Rohnsen; 
their sixth in 1895 at Brussels under the presidency of M. 
Deschamps, and their seventh will, it is arranged, be held this 
year at Buda-Pesth. Speaking in this place I need only refer, 
in passing, to the remarkable Pan-American Congress held in 
your States in 1890 at the instance of the late Mr. Blaine, di- 
rected to the same peaceful object. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the sentiment for peace and in 
favor of arbitration as the alternative for war is growing 
apace. How has that sentiment told on the direct action of 
nations? How far have they shaped their policy according 
to its methods? The answers to these questions are also hope- 
ful and encouraging. 

Experience has shown that, over a large area internation- 
al differences may honorably, practically and usefully be dealt 
with by peaceful arbitrament. There have been since 1815 
some sixty instances of effective international arbitration. 
To thirty-two of these the United States have been a party 
and Great Britain to some twenty of them. 

There are many instances also of the introduction of arbi- 
tration clauses into treaties. Here, again, the United States 
appear in the van. Among the first of such treaties—if not the 
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yery first—is the Guadaloupe-Hidalgo Treaty of 1848 between 
the United States and Mexico. Since ,that date many other 
countries have followed this example. In the year 1873 Sig. 
Mancini recommended that in all treaties to which Italy was 
a party such a clause should be introduced. Since the Treaty 
of Washington such clauses have been constantly inserted in 
commercial, postal and consular conventions, They are to be 
found also in the delimitation treaties of Portugal with Great 
Britain and with the Congo Free State, made in 1891. In 
1995 the Belgian Senate, in a single day, approved of four 
treaties with similar clauses, namely, treaties concluded with 
Denmark, Greece, Norway and Sweden. 

There remains to be. mentioned a class of treaties in which 
the principle of arbitration has obtained a still wider accept- 
ance. The treaties of 1888 between Switzerland and San Sal- 
yador, of 1888 between Switzerland and Ecuador, of 1888. be- 
tween Switzerland and the French Republic, and of 1894 be- 
tween Spain and Honduras, respectively contain an agreement 
to refer all auestions in difference, without exception, to ar- 
pitration. Belgium has similar treaties with Venezuela, with 
the Orange Free State and with Hawaii. 

These facts, dull as is the recital of them, are full of in- 
terest and hone for the future. 

But are we thence to conclude that the millennium of 
peace has arrived—that the dove bearing the olive branch has 
returned to the ark, sure sign that the waters of international 
strife have permanently subsided? 

I am not sanguine enough to lay this flattering unction to 
my soul. Unbridled ambition—thirst for wide dominion—pride 
of power still hold sway, although I believe with lessened force 
and in some sort under the restraint of the healthier opinion 
of the world, 

But further, friend as I am of peace, I would yet affirm 
that there may be even greater calamities than war—the dis- 
honor of a nation. the triumph of an unrighteous cause, the 
perpetuation of hopeless and debasing tyranny: 

“War is honorable. 

In those who do their native rights maintain; 

In those whose swords an iron barrier are 
Between the lawless spoiler and the weak; 

But is, in those who draw th’ offensive blade 

For added power or gain, sordid and despicable.” 

It behooves then all who are friends of peace and advocates 
of arbitration to recognize the difficulties of the question, to 
examine and meet these difficulties and to discriminate between 
the cases in which friendly arbitration is, and in which it muy 
not be, practically, possible. 

Pursuing this line of thought, the shortcomings of interna- 
tional law reveal themselves to us and demonstrate the grave 
difficulties of the position. 

The analogy between arbitration as to matters in difference 
between individuals, and to matters in difference between na- 
tions, carries us but a short way. 


In private litigation the agreement to refer is either enforce- 
able as a rule of court, or, where this is not so, the award 
gives to the successful litigant a substantive cause of action. 
In either case there is behind the arbitrator the power of the 
judge to decree, and the power of the Executive to compel com- 
pilance with, the behest of the arbitrator. There exist elabo- 
rate rules of court and provisions of the legislature governing 
the practice of arbitrations. In fine, such arbitration is a mode 
of litigation by consent, governed by law, starting from famil- 
iar rules, and carrying the full sanction of judicial decision. 
International arbitration has none of these characteristics. It 
is a cardinal principle of the law of nations that each sovereign 
power, however politically weak, is internationally equal to any 
other power, however politically strong. There are no rules of 
international law relating to arbitration, and of the law itself 
there is no authoritative exponent nor any recognized authority 
for its-enforcement. . 


But there are differences to which, even as between indi- 
viduals, arbitration is inapplicable—subjects which find their 
counterpart in the affairs of nations. Men do not arbitrate 
where character is at stake, nor will any self-respecting na- 
tion readily arbitrate on questions touching its national inae- 
pendence or affecting its honor. 

Again, a nation may agree to arbitrate and then repudiate 
{ts agreement. Who is to coerce it? Or, having gone to arbi- 
tration and been worsted it may decline to be bound by the 
award. Who is to compel it? 

These considerations seem to me to justify two conclusions: 
The first is that arbitration will not cover the whole field of 
international controversy, and the second that unless and until 
the great powers of the world, in league, bind themselves to 
coerce a recalcitrant member of the family of nations—we have 
still to face the more than possible disregard by powerful states 
of the obligations of good faith and of justice. The scheme of 
such a combination has been advocated, but the signs of its 
accomplishment are absent. We have, as yet, no league of 
nations of the Amphictyonic type. 

Are we then to conclude that force js still the only power 
that rules the world? Must we then say that the sphere of ar- 
bitration is a narrow and contracted one? 

Ry no means. The sanctions which restrain the wrongdoer 
—the breaker of public faith—the disturber of the peace of the 
world, are not weak, and, year by year, they wax stronger. 
They are the dread of war and the reprobation of mankind. 
Public opinion fs a force which makes itself felt in every cor- 
her and cranny of the world, and is most powerful in the com- 
munities most civilized. In the public press and in the tele- 
Braph it possesses agents by which its power is concentrated, 





and speedily brought to bear where there is any public wrong to 
be exposed and reprobated. It year by year gathers strength as 
general enlightenment extends its empire, and a higher moral 
altitude is attained by mankind. It has no ships of war upon 
the seas or armies in the field, and yet great potentates tremble 
before it, and humbly bow to its rule. 

Again, trade and travel are great pacifieators. The more 
nations know of one another, the more trade relations are 
established between them, the more good will and mutual in- 
terest grow up; and these are powerful agents working for 
peace. 

But although I have indicated certain classes of questions 
on which sovereign powers may be unwilling to arbitrate, I am 
glad to think that these are not the questions which most com- 
monly lead to war. It is hardly too much to say that arbitra- 
tion may fitly be applied in the case of by far the largest 
number of questions which lead to international differences. 
Broadly stated, (1) wherever the right in dispute will be de- 
termined by the ascertainment of the true facts of the case; 
(2) where, the facts being ascertained, the right depends on 
the application of the proper principles of international law 
to the given facts, and @) where the dispute is one which may 
properly be adjusted on a give-and-take principle, with due 
provision for equitable compensation, as in cases of delimita- 
tion of territory and the like—in such cases the matter is one 
which ought to be arbitrated. 

The auestion next arises, what ought to be the constitution 
of the tribunal of arbitration? Is it to be a tribunal ad hoc, 
or is it to be a permanent international tribunal? 

It may be enough to say, that at this stage, the question of 
the constitution of a permanent tribunal is not ripe for prac- 
tical discussion, nor will it be until the majority of the great 
powers have given in their adhesion to the principle. But 
whatever may be said for vesting the authority in such powers 
to select the arbitrators, from time to time, as occasion may 
arise, | doubt whether in any case a permanent tribunal, the 
members of which shall be a priori designated, is practicable 
or desirable. In the first place, what, in the particular case, is 
the best tribunal must largely depend upon the question to be 
arbitrated. But apart from this, I gravely doubt the wisdom 
of giving that character of permanence to the personnel of any 
such tribunal. The interests involved are commonly so enor- 
mous, and the forces of national sympathy, pride and preju- 
dice are so searching, so great and so subtle, that I doubt 
whether a tribunal, the membership of which had a character 
of permanence, even if solely composed of men accustomed to 
exercise the judicial faculty. would long retain general confi- 
a and, I fear, it might gradually assume intolerable pre- 
ensions. 

There is danger, too, to be guarded against from another 
quarter. So long as war remains the sole court wherein to try 
international quarrels, the risks of failure are so tremendous, 
and, the mere rumor of war so paralyzes commercial and in- 
dustrial life, that pretensions wholly unfounded will rarely be 
advanced by any nation, and the strenuous efforts of states- 
men, whether immediately concerned or not, will be directed to 
prevent war. But if there be a standing court of nations, to 
which any power may resort, with little cost and no risk, the 
temptation may be strong to put forward pretentious and un- 
founded claims, in support of which there may readily be found, 
in mest countries, (can we except even Great Britain and the 
United States?) busybody jingoes only too ready to air their 
spurious and inflammatory patriotism. 

There is one influence which by the law of nations may be 
legitimately exercised by the powers in the interests of peace— 
I mean mediation. 

The plenipotentiaries assembled at the Congress of Paris, 
1856, recorded the following admirable sentiments in their 
twenty-third protocol: “The plenipotentiaries do not hesitate 
to express, in the names of their governments, the wish that 
States between which any serious misunderstanding may arise 
should, before appealing to arms, have recourse as far as cir- 
cumstances may allow to the good offices of a friendly power: 
The plenipotentiaries hope that the governments not represent- 
ed at the congress will unite in the sentiment which has inspired 
the wish recorded in the present protocol.” 

In the treaty which they concluded they embodied, but with 
a more limited application, the principle of mediation, more 
formal than that of good offices, though substantially similar 
to it. In case of a misunderstanding between the Porte and 
any of the signatory powers, the obligation was undertaken 
“before having recourse to the use of force, to afford the other 
contracting parties the opportunity of preventing such an ex- 
tremity by means of their mediation”’ (Art. 8.) Under this ar- 
ticle Turkey, in 1877, appealed to the other powers to mediate 
between her and Russia. It is not, perhaps, to be wondered at, 
considering the circumstances, that the appeal did not suc- 
ceed in preventing the Russo-Turkish war. But the powers as- 
sembled in the African conference at Berlin were not dis- 
couraged from repeating the praiseworthy attempt, and in the 
final act of that conference the following proviso (Article 12) 
appears: 

“In case of a serious disagreement arising between the sig- 
natory powers on any subjects within the limits of the territory 
mentioned in article 1, and placed under the regime of commer- 
cial freedom, the powers mutually agree, before appealing to 
arms, to have recourse to the mediation of one or more of the 
neutral powers.” : 

It is to be noted that this provision contemplates: not arbitra- 
tion but mediation, which is a different thing. The mediator is 
not. at least, in the first instance. invested, and does not seek tt 
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be invested, with authority to adjudicate upon the matter in 
difference. He is the friend of both parties. He seeks to bring 
them together. He avoids a tone of dictation to either. He is 
careful to avoid, as to each of them, anything which may wound 
their political dignity or their susceptibilities. If he cannot 
compose the quarrel, he may at least narrow its area and prob- 
ably reduce it to more limited dimensions, the result of mutual 
concessions; and, having narrowed the issues, he may pave the 
way for a final settlement by a reference to arbitration or by 
some other method. 

This is a power often used, perhaps not so often as it ought 
to be—and with good results. 

It is obvious that it requires tact and judgment, as to mode, 
time and circumstance, and that the task can be undertaken 
hopefully only where the mediator possesses great moral influ- 
ence, and where he is beyond the suspicion of any motive ex- 
cept desire for peace and the public good. 

There is, perhaps, no class of question in which mediation 
may not, time and occasion being wisely chosen, be usefully em- 
ployed, even in delicate questions affecting national honor and 
sentiment. : 

Mr. President, I come to an end. I have touched the fringe 
of a great subject. No one can doubt that sound and well-de- 
fined rules of international law conduce to the progress of civili- 
zation and help to insure the peace of the world. 

In dealing with the subject of arbitration I have thought it 
right to sound a note of caution, but it would, indeed, be a 
reproach to our nineteen centuries of Christian civilization, if 
there were now no better method for settling international dif- 
ferences than the’cruel and debasing methods of war. May 
we not hope that the people of these States and the people of 
the mother land—kindred peoples—may, in this matter, set an 
example of lasting influence tothe world? They are blood re- 
lations. They are indeed separate and independent peoples, but 
neither regards the other as a foreign nation. 

We boast of our advance and often look back with pitying 
contempt on the ways and manners of generations gone by. 
Are we ourselves without reproach? Has our civilization borne 
the true marks? (Must it not be said, as has been said of re- 
ligion itself, that countless crimes have been committed in its 
name? Probably it was inevitable that the weaker races should, 
in the end, succumb, but have we always treated them with 
consideration and with justice? Has not civilization too often 
been presented to them at the point of the bayonet and the 
Bible by the hand of the filibuster? And apart from races we 
deem barbarous, is not the passion for dominion and wealth 
and power accountable for the worst chapters of cruelty and 
oppression written in the world’s history? Few peoples—per- 
haps none—are free from this reproach. What, indeed, is true 
civilization? By its fruit you shall know it. It is not dominion, 
wealth, material luxury; nay, not even a great lIterature and 
education widespread—good though these things be. Civiliza- 
tion is not a veneer; it must penetrate to the very heart and 
core of societies of men. 

Its true signs are thought for the poor and suffering, chiv- 
alrous regard and respect for woman, the frank recognition of 
human brotherhood, irrespective of race or color or nation or 
religion, the narrowing of the domain of mere force as a gov- 
erning factor in the world, the love of ordered freedom, abhor- 
rence of what is mean and cruel and vile, ceaseless devotion to 
the claims of justice. Civilization in that, its true, its highest 
sense. must make for peace. We have solid grounds for faith 
in the future. Government is becoming more and more, but in 
no narrow class sense, government of the people, by the people 
and for the people. Populations are no longer moved and 
maneuvred as the arbitrary will or restless ambition or caprice 
of kings or -potentates may) dictate. And although democ- 
racy is subject to violent gusts of passion and prejudice, they 
are gusts only. The abiding sentiment of ithe masses is for 
peace—for peace to live industrious lives, and to be at rest 
with all mankind. With the prophet of old they feel—though 
the feeling may find no articulate utterance—“how beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings. that publisheth peace.” 

Mr. President, I began by speaking of the two great di- 
visions—American and British—of that English-speaking world 
which you and I represent to-day, and with one more reference 
to them I end. ‘ 

Who can doubt the influence they possess for ensuring the 
healthy progress and the peace of mankind? But if this 
influence is to be fully felt, they must work together in cordial 
friendship, each people in its own sphere of action. If they 
have great power, they have also great responsibility. No 
cause they espouse can fail; no cause they oppose can triumph. 
The future is, in large part, theirs. They have the making of 
history in the times that are to come. The greatest calamity 
that could befall would be strife which should divide them. 

Let us pray that this shall never be. Let us pray that they, 
always self-respecting. each in honor upholding its own flag, 
safeguarding its own heritage of right and respecting the 
rights of others, each in its own way fulfilling its high national 
destiny, shall yet work in harmony for the progress and the 
peace of the world. 








The question whether an electric car is to be classed with 
horse cars, or with ordinary railroad cars, in respect to the mat- 
ter of negligence in getting on or off while the car is in motion, 
is decided in Cicero & P. St. R. Co. v. Meixner, 160 Ill. 320, 31 L. 
R. A. 331, by classing the electric car with horse cars, making 
the question of negligence in boarding or leaving it while in mv- 
tion a question for the jury. 





THE USES OF LEGAL HISTORY. 


(A paper read by Montague Crackanthorpe, Q. C., D. C. L., of 
the English Bar, before the American Bar Association.) 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


I feel much honored by being permitted, although an entire 
stranger to you, to deliver a forma] address to the members of 
this association at this its nineteenth annual meeting. \y 
theme, as you are aware, is “The Uses of Legal History,” 
but I hasten to inform you that I am neither a professor of, 
nor an expert in, history of any sort, and that I do not, there. 
fore, imagine for a moment that I shall be able to tell you 
anything new. The most I can expect to accomplish is to put 
before you old knowledge in a new light. Another reason, 
not personal to myself, why I am conscious of diffidence, is 
this: I am satisfied That in some of your States the standarg 
of legal education is a very high one; higher, indeed, than in 
my own country. If I am not misinformed, you have no 
less than seventy-five law schools in all, of which sixty-eight 
are associated with universities. The reputation of at least one 
of these, the Harvard Law School, is well known throughout 
Europe. In Baltimore, I believe, a student may acquaint him. 
self with the lower branches of jurisprudence at the University 
of Maryland, and afterward pursue its higher branches at the 
Johns Hopkins University in the same city. These are solid 
testimonies to the thoroughness of your educational methods, 
and many more might be added to them. 


In London, although it is the capital of an empire and a 
central seat of justice, no such advantages are to be had. We 
have, indeed, a Council of Legal Education chosen by the four 
Inns of Court, which works conscientiously and well. But the 
limits assigned to it by the Inns do not admit of its doing 
much more than instill elementary knowledge, and that for 
the most part of a strictly business description. The only 
university London possesses is not a teaching university at 
all, but a mere examining board—a defect which has of late 
occupied the attention of many educational reformers and two 
royal commissions. The latter of these commissions reported 
two years ago in favor of making the so-called ‘“ University of 
London” a teaching as well as an examining university, and 
to that end recommended the appointment of a statutory 
commission armed with power to carry ouf a definite scheme, 
of which they furnished an outline. I am happy to say that 
early in last July a bill was introduced into Parliament by the 
present Government for the appointment of such a statutory 
commission. The state of business in the House of Com- 
mons during the session which closed dast week compelled 
the postponement of further progress with this measure until 
next year, but there is good ground for hoping that before long 
the singular anomaly, almost amounting to a scandal, that 
London should alone of all the great cities pf the world be 
without a teaching university will have been dOne away with 

The condition of our legal education being what I have 
described, it is not surprising that English lawyers, bred like 
myself amid the turmoil of the courts, should be reproached 
by Continental observers with knowing little about the science 
of law or the relation which the English system of jurispru- 
dence bears either to those that have gone before or to those 
that now prevail in other parts of the civilized globe. England. 
we are told, produces many first-rate advocates, occasionally 
very great judges, but rarely a scientific or a comparative jur- 
ist. The imputation is, I am bound to admit, not wholly un- 
founded. With some of our judges and practitioners the very 
word “jurist”’ is in bad odor. “I will tell you what a jurist 
means,” said not long ago a distinguished member of our bench, 
prematurely, alas, taken away from our midst. “A jurist is a 
man who knows a little of the law of every land except his 
own.” That the saying should have survived is prima facie evi- 
dence that our Continental critics are right. It survived be- 
cause it was thought to be witty, and there can ‘be no real wit 
without a grain of truth, or at least what is deemed to be truth 
by those who regard it as wit. 

So long as legal principles lie embedded in masses of re- 
ported cases, not always to be reconciled with one another, it is 
hopeless to expect that English law can be looked upon from the 
scientific point of view by those who pursue it professionally. 
A collector of herbs is not a true botanist, skilled though he may 
be in the knowledge of specific plants. Unless he understands 
how to classify them, unless he can tell us something of their 
native habitats and their family relationships, he is a collector 
and nothing more. So of most of our practicing lawyers. They 
have at their fingers’ ends a large number of authorities, which 
they manipulate, discuss, and apply according to the exigencies 
of the hour; but case knowledge is not scientific knowledge, 
any more than the particular is the general. 

As is the common run of legal practitioners, so is the com- 
mon run of our legal text-books. We have in our libraries 4 
number of monographs dealing with the subheads of law in 
minute detail—books on torts and contracts, on settlements and 
wills, on purchases and sales, on specific performance, on neg0- 
tiable instruments, and so forth. We have also many valuable 
compendia, or institutional treatises, dealing with the law as 4 
whole. Each and all of these bear witness to the disjointed 
character of our jurisprudence. The numerous monographs 
overlap and jostle each other like rudderless. boats tossing at 
random on the surface of a wind-swept lake. The institutional 
treatises, in their endeavor to be exhaustive, fail in point of 
logical arrangement, as vessels overladen with a mixed cargo 
fail to get it properly stowed away in the hold. Some day, per 
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haps, we shall produce a corpus juris which will reduce this legal 
wilderness to order. But to lay bare the living forest we must 
grub up the decayed trees. We have already digested with suc- 
cess portions of our civil law, notably that relating to bills of 
exchange and a part of that relating to partnership and trusts. 
These experiments will doubtless be renewed from time to time 
until ultimately we shall get a civil code as complete as that 
which has just been promulgated in Germany. At present we 
have not even a criminal code such as you have in the State of 
New York, and as is to be found in most Continental countries, 
all that has been done in that direction being to pass five con- 
solidating statutes dealing with larceny and a few other com- 
mon offenses. But I am digressing at the very outset of the 
journey, and I must return to the main track. 

To insist before an audience like this on the abstract value 
of legal history is, of course, wholly needless. I shall, there- 
fore, assume that point, and confine myself to illustrating it. 
Before proceeding further, however, I should like to say a 
word or two on the analogy between an inquiry into legal his- 
tory and an inquiry into the origin of language. How, asks 
the scientific philologist, did language come to be at all? Was it 
a heaven-sent gift, born in an instant of some divine afflatus, or 
was it elaborated slowly and painfully from the rude articulation 
of reasoning beings? Which was the first language, or, if there 
was no first language, how many centres of larguage were 
there, and what were the processes of their several develop- 
ments? A comparative review of different tongues in different 
ages can alone furnish the answer. So, also, as regards juris- 
prudence. Whence, asks the legal historian, came the ideas 
which are now part and parcel of every system of law? What 
is the origin of property? What the early conception of con- 
tract? How far was the right of testamentary disposition 
recognized by primitive societies? Whence came the notion of 
crime, as an offense against the State? Whence the idea of 
a corporation, as distinct from the individual members compos- 
ing it? Questions as deep and absorbing as the problemg of 
primitive language, and, like them, only to be solved by re- 
course to the historical method. 

Again, when we pass from the consideration of the origin 
of legal ideas to their process of development, language fur- 
nishes us with an analogy. The student of language does not 
confine himself to speculations on the origin of speech, or the 
canons of phonetic change, such as Grimm’s law and the like. 
He loves to investigate the dialectic varieties of some particular 
language with which he is already familiar. He wants to know 
all about the different elements which compose it, and how much 
of it is derived from foreign sources. The better he succeeds in 
doing this, the more he enhances his own literary enjoyment. 
For language, thoroughly understood, is interesting as lan- 
guage, apart from the thought it clothes, and the prosiest prose 
or the tamest poetry may be redeemed from the commonplace 
by the memories which the mere phraseology calls up. 

A corresponding pleasure—I do not now speak of profit, I 
shall have a word to say on that, too, later on—may be derived 
from the study of early English law. With the aid of historical 
research, what at first sight seemed dead will kindle into life, 
and even old and withered forms of legal pleading will revive 
and blossom as the rose. 

And here let me administer a caution to the novice as to 
the attitude of mind he should observe when he enters on the 
study of legal history. His attitude should be essentially a neu- 
tral one. He must shake himself free from all modern precon- 
ceptions. He must be prepared to throw himself into the remote 
past by an effort of imagination. He must realize, as intensely 
as he can, the scenes which the drama of humanity was then 
unfolding to the world, scenes on which the great stage man- 
ager, Time, has long let the curtain fall. 

Take, for example, the early history of contract. It is easy 
for all of us here present to see that the essence of a contract 
consists in the assent of two wills to the same subject matter, 
and that the obligation to perform a promise is a thing binding 
in law, provided there is good or valuable consideration for it. 
Yet the conception of contract, as we thus know it, is of com- 
paratively modern growth; powerful states having existed and 
flourished which paid very small attention to contract. The 
reason of this is a historical one. Contract, in its simplest form, 
implies the free agency of two individuals. But in the patri- 
archal period of society, individuals were not free, were scarce- 
ly individuals at all as we now understand that word. The rules 
they obeyed were derived, first, from the station into which they 
were born, and next from the imperative commands addressed 
to them by the chief of the household of which they formed «n 
integral part. This is only one illustration out of many. 


In point of fact, the ancient legal conceptions no more cor- 
respond to the modern than the morality of the olden time cor- 
responds to the morality of to-day. In the patriarchal period, it 
was not thought immoral for a Jacob to supplant an Esau by 
practicing a trick on his blind and aged father, nor for a Jae: 
to slay a Sisera when sleeping peacefully in her husband’s tent. 
The age of Homer was an age of heroes animated by high cour- 
age and devotional piety, yet in the Homeric literature, as Sir 
Henry Maine has pointed out, “the deceitful cunning of Ulysses 
appears as a virtue of the same rank with the prudence of Nes- 
tor, the constancy of Hector, and the gallantry of Achilles.” Even 
now the boundary between law and morals shifts as the sands 
of the sea shift with the ebbing and the flowing tide. The ten- 
dency of civilization is to enlarge the first at the expense of the 
Second, to convert the. voluntary: morality of one generation into 
the obligatory. law of the ne Instances of this will at once 
Occur to you, both in the civil and the criminal law. One of 
them is furnished by the doctrine of fraud. Fraud may be a 





moral delinquency, a civil tort, or a crime. or a tradesman to 
pass off his goods as another’s was at one time a mora! delin- 
quency only. It is now a civil tort, punishable by injunction, or 
damages, or both. Every fresh remedy given by the civil 
courts against fraud trenches pro tanto on the field of morals 
and enlarges the field of positive law. Every statute which cre- 
ates a fresh crime does precisely the same thing. The English 
Criminal Law Amendment act of 1885, the act for the punish- 
ment of fraudulent trustees, the provisions of our public health 
acts, which have converted into indictable offenses what were 
at most actionable wrongs, are instances in point. 


Passing on from the general inquiry into the nature of legal 
conceptions, the next question which attracts the legal his- 
torian is, how have these conceptions become interwoven into 
the particular system of law which he desires to investigate? 
Let us suppose that this system is our own and confine our- 
selves to that. What is the origin of Anglo-American law, that 
is to say, of that large body of jurisprudence which your coun- 
try and mine possess in common? The answer you will have 
already anticipated. Its origin is composite, like that of the 
race itself. Its staple is unquestionably Anglo-Saxon, but there 
is a large admixture besides. It may, for all we know, hold a 
British or Celtic element concealed in some unknown form 
which has hitherto eluded our vision. It is certain that it con- 
tains a Scandinavian element imported by the Danes,-and a 
Frankish element imported by the Normans. The extent to 
which the Roman law has also entered in is a matter on which 
there is much difference of opinion. That it did enter in, toa 
large extent, without becoming, so to speak, naturalized among 
us, I, for one, fully believe, and with your permission I will 
shortly state my reasons. They may be taken as supplemental 
to those given by Mr. Howe of New Orleans in the able paper 
which he read to this association at Detroit last year. 


We start with the undeniable fact that for more than three 
centuries Britain was entirely a Roman province, and was oc- 
cupied by Roman legions for more than five centuries. Papin- 
ian, one of the most famous of Roman jurisconsults, dispensed 
justice in the forum of York, if we may trust Dion Cassius, 
writing in the third century; and Ulpian and Paulus, venerable 
names, familiar to every student of the civil law, exercised the 
functions of assessors in other parts of the island, according 
to a tradition current at the time of the Commonwealth, and 
which is vouched for by John Selden, no mean antiquarian au- 
thority. Now, just as the characteristic of ancient Greece was 
a love of art, so the characteristic of ancient Rome was a love 
of law and order. It would, therefore, be, indeed, strange if 
Roman jurisprudence, though planted originally in Britain by 
force of arms, had not left its mark behind long after the vic- 
torious legions had been withdrawn. 

I am aware that Sir Frederick Pollock and Dr. Maitland, 
in their monumental work on the “History of English Law.” 
published in 1895, contend the contrary of this, and maintain 
that at no time was Roman law introduced into England first- 
hand, at least on any appreciable scale. They admit, however, 
that it found its way there as early as the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury “at a second remove,” and that this introduction was 
effected through the English clergy, ‘‘who brought with them 
Latin forms and phrases primarily intended for ecclesiastical 
affairs, but capable of adaptation to affairs secular’’ They a!so 
admit that with the Norman invasion a further importation of 
Roman law took place, “the Dukes of Normany having adopted 
the official machinery of the Frankish Government, including, 
of course, whatever Roman elements had been taken up by the 
Franks.” They add that “in this way institutions which have 
newadays the most homely and English appearance may be 
connected through the customs of Normandy with the system 
of government elaborated in the latter centuries of the Roman 
Enirire.”’ 

These statements, coming from so authoritative a quarter, 
are amply sufficient to establish the fact of the existence of 
Roman law in England long before the middle of the twelfth 
century, when the Roman Digest first began to be regularly 
expounded in Italy. After that date its influence became 
more marked. The powerful school or university formed 
in Bologna about the year 1150 attracted students of Roman 
law from all parts of Western Europe, including the British 
Isles, and such seeds of it as had already taken root on British 
soil thenceforward acquired fresh force and vitality. About 
deeply impregnated with the Roman law, although it had an in- 
dependent origin) reared its head throughout the Continent, 
greatly strengthened, as it was, by the publication of the col- 
lection of Conciliar and Papal decrees known as the “ Decre- 
tum Gratiani.” This canon law was administered in Britain 
by the Bishops, side by side with the secular law of the 
King’s Courts, as is shown by the fact that the Constitutions 
of Clarendon provided, in the year 1164, a ready method of 
settling any conflict between the two jurisdictions. Much of 
this canonical jurisprudence still survives in the law relating 
to Wills of personalty, and down to quite recent times it was 
an important factor in the law relating to married women. 
In England Divorce acts and Married Women’s Property acts 
have, of late, “ changed all that,” and the advent of the new 
woman has stamped the change as irreversible. 

The argument in favor of the influence of the Roman law 
upon our own is greatly strengthened if we turn to the work 
attributed to Henry de Bracton, Justice of the King’s Bench 
in the reign of Henry III. Bracton’s method (like that of 
Azo of Bologna, from whom he largely borrowed) is the same 
as that of Justinian’s Institutes, and numerous passages from 
the Digest and the Code are scattered throughout his pages. 
To determine the precise extent to which Bracton “ Romanized 
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the English law” or “ Anglicized the Roman law” is by 
no means easy. Opinions on the point greatly differ. They 
were collected some time ago by my friend Mr. T. E. Scrutton 
in a paper which he contributed to the “ English Law Quarterly 
Review,” and I have his leave to reproduce them here. 

Mr. Reeve, the well-known legal historian, thinks that the 
Roman law was only used by Bracton as an illustration and an 
ornament, and was not regarded as an authority, and he doubts 
whether the Roman part of his work would, if put together, fill 
three whole pages. M. Houard is so struck with Bracton’s Ro- 
manizing tendencies as to omit him entirely from his collection 
of Anglo-Norman legal sources, as being a corruptor of the law 
of England. Sir Henry Maine speaks of the “plagiarisms of 
Bracton,”’ and considers it one of the most hopeless incidents in 
the history of jurisprudence that an English writer of the time 
of Henry III. should have been able to put off on his country- 
men as a compendium of pure English law a treatise of which 
the entire form and a third of the contents were directly bor- 
rowed from the Digest. Biener, like Reeve, holds that Bracton, 
although citing much Roman law, attributed no authority to ict. 
Spence, on the other hand, declares that there is scarcely a prin- 
ciple of law stated in Bracton which may not be traced back to 
the Digest or the Code. 

Mr. Scrutton’s own view, in which I venture to concur, 
strikes a mean between these opposite conclusions. As regards 
the first part of Bracton’s work, which deals with the law of 
persons, the different modes of acquisition, and the nature of 
contracts, this, probably, was copied directly from Roman 
sources, and, as English law, was new; while the second part, 
which deals with donations, possession, inheritance and the 
theory of actions, was partly old English law, and partly law 
derived from the Roman, which the decisions of a long line of 
clerical judges had made the law of the land. 

Let me now push the argument a little further by enumer- 
ating a few instances of the way in which our early jurispru- 
dence closely resembles that of Rome. 

I will begin with the ideas which lie at the root of English 
real property. No lawyer will deny that if we wish to under- 
stand the elements of real property law we must study the feu- 
dal system. Feuds are the fountain whence our notions of propri- 
etary right in the realty originally flowed. Thither the student 
in conveyancing must still resort for the principles, and even 
the practice, of his art. Other branches of jurisprudence may te 
taught, without quoting obsolete usages; but it is not so with 
the law of real property. The elements of that law lie remote 
in the annals of the fiercest and darkest period, a period, as 
has been well said, of lawless chiefs and armed retainers, 
dwelling under a system, turbulent in its vigor, and corrupt 
in its decline, yet destined even when in ruins to influence tlre 
habits and mold the institutions of the most enlightened na- 
tions of E:urere. 

At first sight this feudal system, and the incidents of land 
tenure which were part of it, appear to be peculiarly Teutonic, 
but even here an affinity with Roman practice, if not the 
direct influence of Rome, may be clearly discerned. A close 
analogy exists between the well-known relations of the feudal 
lord to his vassal and that between the Roman patron and his 
client. The Roman client was, I need not remind you, bound 
to treat his patron with reverence, to furnish him with aid to 
marry his daughter, and to redeem him when taken captive— 
incidents these inseparable from the feudal relationship, and 
expressly reserved to the feudal lord by the Magna Charta or 
King John. “The patron,” says Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
“was the legal adviser of the client. He was the client’s guard- 
ian and protector as much as he was the guardian and pro- 
tector of his own children. He maintained the client’s suit when 
he was wronged, and defended him when he was charged with 
having wronged another. The client in return for these services 
was bound to accompany his patron to war.’’ Compare with 
this description the relation between the feudal lord and the 
feudal vassal. What was the principal of a fief? A mutual 
contract of fidelity and support. It laid on the lord the ob- 
ligation of protecting his vassal; it imposed on the vassal 
the duty of military service toward his lord. 

But this is not all. Tacitus in his “Germania” records the 
fact that a practice had grown up in his day of committing to 
the care of Roman veterans, or to the Gallic or German tribes, 
that part of the public domain which was on the extreme 
frontier, to be held by them and their descendants on the con- 
dition of their performing soldier service for the state. The 
title to the lands thus granted, which were known as agri lim- 
itrophi, passed by delivery of possession. There is surely here 
more than an accidental resemblance to the tenure of land in 
force in England until the 12th of Charles II., and to the “‘livery 
of seisin” in general use there as late as 1845, and which has 
never been formally abolished. 

Again, the characteristic distinction between the legal and 
the equitable ownership of land finds a precise correspondence 
in that which subsisted at Rome between property held jure 
Quiritium and property held in bonis. The analogy is the more 
significant because such a severance of law and equity is by no 
means general. Gaius notices it as a peculiarity of the Roman 
system, and contrasts it with the absolute ownership which alone 
was elsewhere recognized. 

Another point of contact with Rome is to be found in the 
English doctrine of “uses” and “ trusts.” How far these 
were actually derived from Roman law has been much debated 
and will continue to be so. Ingenious have been the con- 
jectures started by the anti-Romanists in their efforts to find 
for them an independent origin. We are told by some, and your 
own countryman, Mr. Justice Holmes, whose great learning 
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commands my deepest respect, was, I think, the author of the 
discovery—that the feoffee to uses corresponds point by point 
to the Salman of the early German law as described by Beseler 
in his “ Erbvertriigen ” some sixty years ago. The Salman was 
unquestionably a person to whom land was transferred in order 
that he might make a conveyance according to the grantor’s 
direction, but the conveyance was generally only to take effect 
after the grantor’s death, the grantor reserving to himself the 
use of the land during his life. Notwithstanding this post- 
humous character of the Salman, Mr. Justice Holmes considers 
that his likeness to the feoffee to uses is such as to warrant the 
inference that the latter was but the former transplanted. ] 
confess to be old-fashioned enough not to be convinced by: this 
reasoning—I prefer to assign the “use” to a still older foster 
parent than the Lex Salica, viz., to that which, for aught we 
know, the Lex Salica may have been intself indebted, I mean 
the fidei commissum of the later empire. Fidei commissa, as 
every student of Roman law knows, were originally introduceg 
in connection with the law of wills. At first they were pre- 
carious, depending entirely on the honor of the trustee, put 
they were ultimately placed under the protection of an estab- 
lished public functionary, the Praetor Fidei Commissarius. The 
object of imposing the fidei commissum was to evade the strict 
rules of the civil law by transmitting property to aliens and 
others who were legally incapacitated from taking anything 
directly under the will of a Roman citizen. No one looking 
at the early history of English equity can fail to see the paral- 
lel. The observance of the “use” or “trust” was enforced 
by the early clerical Chancellors precisely in the same way 
as the fidei commissum was protected by the Roman Praetors. 
Its object, too, was strictly analogous, namely, to evade the 
strict rule of the statute law, which prohibited alienation in 
mortmain. 

The catalogue of points of resemblance between the Roman 
system and the English might, if time permitted, be greatly 
extended. I will only mention a few more items. Every one 
must agree that a law of easements owes its origin to the 
Roman sServitudes, and Lord Holt’s judgment in the celebrated 
ease of Coggs v. Bernard shows how much our law of bail- 
ment coincides with, if it was not derived from, the Roman 
learning on the same subject. The distribution of an intestate’s 
personalty under the statute of Charles II. is based on the 
Novellae of Justinian, and so is our mode of reckoning degrees 
of kindred. The donatio mortis causa, the cessio bonorum, 
the doctrine of the property, or absence of property, in ferae 
naturae, were al] directly borrowed from the law of Rome, the 
very names of the things borrowed having survived to bear 
witness to that fact. 

I now pass on to say a few words upon another and distinct 
branch of the history of our jurisprudence, viz., its internal 
development. Just as the annals of the language of a country 
cannot be regarded as complete which do not tell us something 
of the growth of its literature and mark the epochs of its 
greatest writers, so no legal history can be perfect which does 
not show us how our domestic law has adjusted itself by slow 
degrees to the social wants of the people. We must not forget 
that, after all, the effective laws of a country are only an ex- 
pression of the national tone and temper for the time being. 
Legislatior. can never “force the pace;” it must always lag 
behind, rather than precede, the popular demand for it. The 
connection which subsists between the outward circumstances 
of society in any particlar age and ‘he legal characteristics of 
that age may not, indeed, be always clear, but it is certain 
that the more we know of the antecedent historical facts, the 
more thorough is the insight we gain into the law which is 
their product. As Mr. E. J. Phelps, speaking in Edinburgh, 
said some ten years ago: “Law, however fundamental, is but 
the reflex of public opinion, and in the long run in a free coun 
try must be maintained by that opinion or must perish.” 

Again, just as law is modified by history, so is history in 
some degree modified by law and even by legal forms. Of this 
truth there are many illustrations, from which I will only select 
two. 

Consider the effect which the Norman form of tenure had 
on the power of the crown. According to Continental feudalism 
the vassal owed allegiance to his immediate lord, and not to 
the lord paramount, who was, in England, the king. Hence. 
whenever the king and the immediate lord happened to be in 
oposition to each other, Continental feudalism strengthened 
the hands of the lord and weakened the hands of the king. The 
Conqueror wisely insisted that (contrary to the feudal prin- 
ciple) allegiance should be owed direct to the king and not to 
the immediate lord. This innovation colored the course cf cur 
constitutional history right down to the time of William and 
Mary. Consider, again, the effect of the arbitrary and cruel 
forestai laws which the Conqueror introduced to proicct his 
favocite diversion of hunting. These forestal laws were the 
occasion cf inany of the terrible disorders of those times and 
hai an imyrortent bearing on our early social history. 

Consider, again, how legal changes helped to work sacs! 
changes during the stirring Wars of the Roses. Then was in- 
troduced the fiction of the common recovery, which deait a fata! 
blow to family entails, and, by rendering the lands’of the no- 
bility forfelcavble for treason, caused them to be subdivided 
among the wealthier members of the middle class. ‘The fre- 
quent cenveyances to uses to be met with at this period were 
due t» the same increasing desire to shake off the feudal )oke 
and to escape the consequences of attainder. Indirectly, these 
same “veer”? had a much more far-reaching result than w4s 
originally contemplated. The placticity of the equitable estate, 
thiuugh the medium of the use, favored and dav2 ded the 
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operations of commerce, which was then in its infancy and 
was only beginning to form an element in our national :ife. 

Time does not admit of any following out this train of 
thought, as exemplified in more recent times, and I return to the 
internal development of our jurisprudence and the interesting 
field of inquiry which it presents to the legal historian. In the 
department of common law, we may trace the growth of our 
mode of trial from the inquisitors of the Frankish kings, 
throug! the recognitors of the Anglo-Norman period, down to 
the jurors of our own day—the histories of the actions for debt, 
assumpsit and case—the gradual simplification of pleading—the 
development of the law relating to promissory notes and bilis 
of exchange—the systematization of the law of insurance—the 
successive alterations of rules of evidence from the time when 
no interested person could, even in a civil cause, be called as 
a witness on his own behalf, down to the passing of the several 
measures in the United States, and the Australian colonies 
(England herself cannot yet be included) by which such evi- 
dence is admissible in all cases, whatever the cause of action 
or the nature of the crime charged. 

In the department of equity we may mark the stages by 
which the chancellor, emerging from his original position as 
secretary to the king, came to be the head of an independent 
court, administering relief in cases not within the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary courts. We may watch the long line of clerical 
charcellors from the reign of Richard II. to the 21st of 
Henry VIII. conspiring to form a distinct code of rules, by 
which the enjoyment and alienation of property should be regu- 
lated on principles varying in many essential particulars from 
the system recognized by the lay judges of the King’s Bench 
or Common Pleas. We may distinguish the different means by 
which, in spite of the Statute of Uses, the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Chancery continued unimpaired, and observe how 
the judges who promulgated the dogma that “there could be no 
use on a use” completely defeated their own ends. 

We may watch the notion of the existence of a general 
equity in a mortgagor to redeem the mortgage after forfeiture 
gradually but surely gaining ground from the middle of the 
fourteenth century until it became completely established in the 
reign of Charles I. We may notice in the reign of James I. the 
earliest recognition of the capacity of the wife to enjoy prop- 
erty apart from her husband by virtue of an ante-nuptial deed, 
and the independence thus gained further secured by_ the re- 
straint on anticipation said to have been invented by Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow in the reign of George III. The doctrines 
of specific performance, of the relief against penalties and for- 
feitures, of mistake, of election, of executory trusts, and nu- 
merous others, we can refer in like manner to their original 
sources; and so estimate the value of the labors of a Notting- 
ham, a Hardwicke and an Eldon, according to the contributions 
they each have made to the fabric of our equity jurisprudence. 

Again, in the history of the way im which devises came 
into vogue we shall find the only true theory of wills of realty, 
from their first legislation in the reign of Henry VIII. to their 
assimilation to wills of personalty at the commencement of 
Queen Victoria's reign. We may note how the Statute of Wills 
gave effect at law to what had previously been mere declara- 
tions of uses in equity, and how precedents which had served 
for the latter purpose only before the statute was passed were 
resorted to after the statute, for disposing of the legal estate 
upon death. From this two important consequences will be 
geen to follow. The first was that the will was regarded as a 
present conveyance of land limited to take effect at a future 


date, and, therefore, not to include after acquired property, a 


view which prevailed in England down to 1837, and in Scotlana 
for many years later; the second, that the legal limitations of de- 
vises came to be interpreted with the same latitude as the uses 
from which they had sprung. This is the explanation of the fact 
that wills of lands retained their elastic character after they 
had been taken out of the exclusive dominion of equity, and 
continued subject to a different code of rules from that whicn 
by the rigor of the feudal system was applied to the construction 
of deeds. 

Investigating in this way the growth of our law, first in its 
general outlines, then in its special departments, we shall be 
studying English history as well. We shall also be liberalizing 
and expanding our ideas. If engaged in the practice of our pro- 
fession, we shall escape being made its slave; if about to enter 
it, we shall be laying a broad foundation, which will aid us in 
grappling with its details, because the historic clue will be in 
our hands. Each principle we apply will carry with it the asso- 
ciation of the time when it was first enunciated, while an in- 
sight will be gained into the social and political life of the past, 
as reflected in the mirror of the present. For, in the world of 
law, as in the physical world, every commotion and conflict of 
the elements has left its mark behind in some break or irregu- 
larity of the strata. Every struggle which ever rent the bosom 
of society is apparent in the disjointed condition of the field of 
law which covers the spot, and the several products of the sev- 
eral ages of English history may be seen there side by side, not 
interfused, but heaped one upon another, as many different ages 
> ap earth may be read in some perpendicular section of its 
Surface 


With this expressive simile, which I have borrowed from: 


John Stuart Mill, I might well conclude, but there is one other 
aspect of legal history which we cannot leave out of sight since 
ttconfronts us on the path which, as professional men, we are 
called upon to travel. 

It is the boast of some English practitioners, and it may be 
the boast of some Americans, also, that they want to know the 
law of to-day and that they do not care to trouble themselves 





about the law as it was centuries ago. Well, but is not our 
legal system a system of government of the living by the dead, 
and is it possible fully to understand the law of to-day without 
some knowledge of ancient law? Once we admit that we have 
to be guided by authority, we must also admit that we cannot 
read authority aright unless we can truly estimate the condi- 
tions and qualifications under which alone it can be safely ap- 
plied. These conditions and qualifications can only be known by 
going back to the source of the authority, by considering the 
material or social needs which called it into existence. Take 
any legal doctrine that has come down to us through the ages, - 
crystallized, perhaps, into a phrase. Nothing is easier than to 
accept such a phrase as settling a disputed point out of hand, 
and nothing more dangerous. Half one’s time as an advanced 
practitioner is spent in mastering the limitations of formula 
which as students we swallowed whole and retained undigested. 
When we have tracked a principle home we find very often 
that it has to ‘be restated, and that when so restated it throws 
quite a different light on the mattesg in hand, or else (no uncom- 
mon discovery) that it has no bearing at all. 

Let me demonstrate the practical value of archaic law by 
one or two examples. 

The English system of common law pleading was finally 
swept away by the English Judicature act of 1873. It had 
been encumbered with obsolete learning and had been terribly 
abused by the ingenuity of pleaders during centuries of adroit 
manipulation. The abuses were not, I think, organic, and much 
had been done to remedy them; but the system had fallen into 
discredit and had become the scapegoat for the sins of the pro- 
fession. It was determined that it should no longer be neces- 
sary to plead formal causes of action, but that each party 
should tell shortly his plain tale, unfettered by technicalities, 
or, as the rules expressed it, that his pleading should contain 
and contain only a summary statement of the material facts on 
which he proposed to rely. The change was of enormous his- 
torical importance. The old system had been the mold upon 
which the whole common law had been gradually formed. All 
legal conceptions had been defined, analyzed and formulated 
through the operation of that elaborate machinery. It provided 
a natural classification of the law, saving it from absolute 
chaos, and students learned their principles as they went along 
by mastering their procedure. Declarations, pleas and demur- 
rers have now become matters of antiquarian interest, so far 
as actual practice is concerned. But, until the whole system 
of English law shall be recast and codified, the old learning 
respecting them will be indispensable to all who wish to be 
sound common lawyers. Without it a great deal of quite recent 
authority will remain obscure, and the old books in great 
measure unintelligible. Even in so simple a matter as an action 
of contract it is necessary to know the peculiar and not un- 
romantic history of the action of assumpsit. In an action for 
injuries against a carrier we must still be famillar with the 
distinction between a breach of the duty to carry safely and 
a breach of the contract to carry, though we are no longer put 
to a choice between the one and the other form of action. And 
so long as written pleadings remain the best masters of the 
art will be they who can inform the apparent license of the 
new system with that spirit of exactness and _ self-restraint 
which flows from a knowledge of the old. ~ 

Let me take, as a second illustration, a case which occurred 
in England a few years ago. Nothing at first sight seems sim- 
pler than the maxim, “quicquid planattr solo, solo cedit.” It is 
first met with, so far as I am aware, in this precise form, in 
“Wentworth’s Office of Executor.” published in 1641, but it is 
to be found both in Gaius and the Digest, though in slightly 
different terms. The statement in the Digest is this: 

“Cum in suo solo aliquis aliena materia aedificaverit, ipse 
dominus intelligitur aedificii, quia omne quod inaedificatur solo 
cedit."". But under what circumstances is the rule applicable 
and are there any exceptions to it? This was the very question 
that arose in the case I am about to mention. ' 

The plaintiffs were landowners in one of the mining districts 
of Derbyshire, the defendants were owners of a lead mine situ- 
ated under the plaintiffs’ soil, and they had the right, by a local 
statute, to search there for veins of ore. The defendants had 
erected buildings on the plaintiffs’ land in aid of their mining 
operations, but when the mines proved unremunerative they 
pulled these buildings down and sold the materials. The action 
was brought by the owners of the surface to recover the value 
of these materials, on the plea that, as soon as the buildings 
were erected, they, and all that was fixed to them, became the 
property of the surface owners. The maxim I have quoted was 
relied on as establishing this. The case was fought in three 
courts, and in each the plaintiff failed. The House of Lords, 
which finally decided it, pointed out that what the Digest really 
said was that where one man built on his own soil with an- 
other’s material the latter became for the time being part of the 
soil on which the building stood, but that as soon as the mate- 
rials became chattels by the destruction of the building the 
property in them revested in their original owner, and was 
divested out of the owner of the soil. In short. the authority 
relied on by the plaintiffs, when examined with the context. 
proved the contrary of that for which it was cited, and abso- 
lutely destroyed the claim it was adduced to support. 

The last illustration I shall trouble you with is a case of mp 
own which was heard in the English Court of Appeal in the 
Spring of the present year. I know it is risky to refer to one’s 
own cases, because one is apt to magnify their importance, but 
this one is, I think you will say, pertinent to the argument TI 
am urgine. The question was whether a strip of land. part of 
the original bed of the Thames, but from which the water of the 
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river had receded, belonged to my client, the defendant, as owner 
of the bed, or to the plaintiffs as proprietors of the land and bank 
in close proximity to which the strip lay. The limits of the 
plaintiff's land, as defined by his bank and the trees growlIng 
on the edge of it, had never altered physically, but it was con- 
tended on their behalf that the jus alluvionis applied, and that 
the dry bed had, in law, become annexed to the bank, although 
lying six feet below it. On the other hand, it was contendea 
on the part of the defendant that when the original boundary 
of the property in dispute could, as here, be clearly ascertained 
by inspection of the ground, the jus alluvionis had no applica- 
- tion. In support of this latter proposition reference was made to 
Bracton, Britton, Fleta and Lord Hale, as well as to a case de- 
cided in the 22 Ed. III. which we unearthed from the dusty 
archives of the Year Books. As the Court was against the 
plaintiffs on grounds immaterial for the present purpose, but 
sufficient to dispose of the case, the defendant’s contention with 
regard to the limitations ef the jus alluvionis did not come up 
for actual decision. There was, however, a clear inclination of 
judicial opinion in favor of Bis contention. Lord Justice Lindley 
agreed that the defendant’s proposition might be true “if the 
boundary were a wall or someihing so clear and visible that it 
was easy to see whether the accretions as they became per- 
ceptible were on one side of the boundary or on the other;”’ while 
Lord Justice Smith stated more positively that the authorities 
cited pointed to the conclusion that wherever the metes and 
bounds were defined, as they were in the present case by a bank 
six feet high, the doctrine of accretion relied on by the plaintiffs 
could not be successfully invoked. 

Now mark this curious fact. The passage in Bracton on 
which the defendant’s argument mainly turned is taken 
straight from Azo and is in these words: “In agris limitatis 
locum non habet jus alluvionis.”” Now, “ager limitatus” was 
a technical term for land which had been assigned to individ- 
uals by a public authority where a fresh territory was captured 
or a new colony founded. It was laid out by the agrimen- 
sores, and its limits were defined by boundary stones called 
termini, usually named after a Roman Emperor. The antith- 
esis to it was the “ager arcifinius,” the boundaries of which 
were either natural, as mountain ridges and rivers, or artificial, 
as water conduits, ramparts of earth, and so forth. 

This distinction once appreciated, it is plain that the Plain- 
tiff’s land, the natural boundary of which was the bank, was 
really “ager arcifinius,” and not “ager limitatus” at all. 
It is equally obvious that since there is no “ager limita- 
tus” in England, in the only proper sense of that term, the 
passage in Bracton (assuming that writer to have understood 
it himself, which Dr. Maitland doubts) form no part of Eng- 
lish law. Does not this show the importance of not trusting 
blindly to the dictum of a text writer, however eminent he may 
be, and of going to the root of the matter in every case with 
which in our daily practice we may have to deal? 

Gentlemen, I have now finished. I am not going to indulge 
in any more personal reminiscences or any more professional 
confidences. I have not, as I intimated at the opening, put 
these thoughts on paper with the object of imparting instruc- 
tion. My aim has been simply to stimulate—to stimulate the 
younger men to pursue legal history side by side with their 
strictly professional work, and to prove to any older ones who 
may be disposed to look at law only from its money-making 
side, that there are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of—I must not say in their philosophy, for they would 
probably scorn the word—but in their actual experience. 
Whether I have succeeded or not in this it is for you to judge. 
I will not now detain you longer. I will only thank you all for 
giving me so attentive a hearing, and crave indulgence for any 
shortcomings should any of you desire to exchange the forced 
attitude of listener for the fascinating role of candid critié. 








JOHN MARSHALL. 


Special Address by John C. Black before the Illinois Sta’e Bar 
Association. . 





Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen. 


I have often thought that the highest political function 
which could be devolved by Providence upon a man or a race 
of men was that he or they should be the founders of a State. 
Those who come after them may complete, amplify, improve, 
undo or use their work, but the work of the founders is the im- 
perishable part of human achievement. What would we not 
give, as we sit here in this imperial city, to know the affections, 
the hopes, the trials and the triumphs of the founders of the 
State of Illinois! The records that they have left, meagre and 
vanishing, assure us of their devotion to liberty, their regard 
for the Republic, their affection for their adopted State, and 
such of them whose names survive ‘we venerate and hold in 
our heart of hearts. But could we be allowed to unroll the 
whole story of their lives, the tragedies and triumphs of the 
border, we would enjoy such romance as the pen of no master 
has yet spread before the world. 

And on that greater stage, continental in its extent, the fig- 
ures now appear to us of the founders of the American Re- 
public. How they rise in glory! There is Washington, the 


soldier, the statesman, the patriot, the Father of His Country. 
His Fabian qualities of mind preserved the armies from anni- 
hilation; his patience subdued the animosities and irritations of 
his period; his patriotism overawed the turbulent; his earnest- 
ness encouraged the despondent, stirred the laggard, breathed 
abroad the purposes of destiny among the scattered colonies 
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and the all but divine benignity of his character drew to him 
the unstinted admiration and love of patriots at home and of 
sympathizing multitudes in the world at large. The most pro. 
found study of his character makes him easily first and great. 
est among the founders of the American State. He was the ac. 
tive, powerful present element that wrought with the revoly. 
tion and established the Republic. 

I will not pause to mention even the long array of jj. 
lustrious soldiers and statesmen who stood by his side. But 
after the accomplishment of peace with Great Britain came the 
perils of confederation. The pressure of war had been re. 
moved—that iron chain was gone from the thirteen States and 
the Union was fast falling into its original constituents. Rij. 
valries, animosities, differing interests, supersensitive regard 
for personal rights were all conspiring to dissolve the bands 
which Washington and his compatriots had created. Then 
came the constitutional convention of 1787. Its secret history 
has never all been told; it is well that it should not be. While 
we would glory in the final result as we do, we would know 
too much of the smaller passions and interests, the intrigues 
and dissimulations, the doubts and dreads, that marked the de. 
liberations of that historic assembly—now fortunately buried 
in oblivion; we have left for contemplation only the great and 
majestic work which that convention did. 

But the adoption of the Constitution was itself only a 
single step toward the habilitation of the Republic. That 
Constitution had to be made effective. It had to be so ip. 
terpreted and declared, its principles had to be so expounded, 
that men would know that they were dealing, not with that 
confederation which gasped and died upon the threshold of 
the convention, but with a nation which rose, full panoplied, 
from its midst. 


He would be great among the founders of the State who 
in presenting the American Constitution, which was the work 
of this convention, by proper declarations to his fellow coun- 
trymen—would, while asserting all of its power and maintain- 
ing all of its dignities, yet so soften and mold it to the needs 
of free men, that it should be within, conservative of liberty; 
and without, trebly strong. 

This it fell to John Marshall of Virginia to do; and it is 
of him and his work that I wish briefly to speak to you to- 
night. 

When he was 19 years of age the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was proclaimed. News traveled but slowly in those 
days. No lightning carried the announcement instantly to a 
thrilled and sentient people, but by the slow course of the car- 
rier, the horse and the wagon, the word was borne from ham- 
let to hamlet, and from State to State, until it reached the 
confines of all of the colonies. Among those who earliest 
heard the tidings was this stripling lad. He at once became 
an active advocate of the new order of things. He entered 
the service of Virginia and then of the Continental armies. He 
bore his part well in all the engagements into which the for- 
tune of the war and his duties carried him. He learned in 
camps frugality, the study of men, and the relation of armies 
to a free government. You may have shared the feelings that 
animated him when the thunders of battle rolled upon the 
plain. He, like you, loved the country in whose cause his 
breast was bared. “He highly resolved that it should not per- 
ish from the earth.” Unmindful and unwitting of the great 
destiny before him, he ‘was doing his duty as he found it day 
by day. 

My study of the characters of great Americans has led me 
to believe that they achieved greatness simply by doing, day 
by day, the duties which were imposed upon them by the cir- 
cumstances of their country and their lives. 

Greatness does not work in the future; it does not scan the 
future for tasks or rewards; its hands do not reach forward 
for coming prizes; it does its work to-day, in to-day, for to- 
day, and leaves the future with God. 

He returned to the occupations of peaceful life finally when 
the country no longer needed his services and engaged in the 
practice of the law in a country neighborhood. 

In a country neighborhood, and yet to his genius and 
ability it was to be the eminence where his achievements would 
attract the attention of his countrymen and fit him for the 
greater work before him. As Tennyson has said: 

“And thus not once or twice, but oft in our famed island's 


story, 
The path of Duty proved the way to Glory.” 

His ability recommended him here as his cheerfulness and 
fortitude had recommended him in the field, and he grew in 
the admiration of his fellows and obtained a firm hold upon 
the affection of his neighbors. He was preferred by them in 
local elections, being chosen member of the State Legislature 
and sent to conventions, where he met the fiercest and strong- 
est spirits of his time. He stood in the same arena with Pat- 
rick Henry and opposed him—successfully opposed him; and 
thus continued to develop his character, all unmindful still of 
what the future had for him. But the constant doing of his 
duty enlarged the scope of his own intelligence, matured his 
judgment and strengthened his character. He soon became 
marked among all the brilliant men of his time, and was sent 
as a commissioner to settle matters in dispute with France. 
to the court at Versailles. He was also elected a member of 
Congress for a single term, from his home district, and, a 
last, by the partiality of President Adams, was called, in the 
closing hours of the last century, in the Cabinet of that ven- 
erable statesman, where he remained until, on the 31st day of 
January, 1801, he was, by Mr. Adams, appointed to be Chief 
Justice of the United States. He had never held judicial posi- 
tion up to this time. It seems to me he must have been 
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rare quality of intelligence to have so impressed himself upon 
Washington that he was a counselor, and upon Adams that 
he was a beloved friend, and that that sage and patriot, who 
loved the country with his whole heart, should have been 
willing to take the risk of naming an untried man to the most 
influential office in the country. 

Mr. President, I am a firm believer in the intervention of 
the Almighty in the affairs of nations. I believe that God in- 
spires men, fits them, rounds them out, fortifies them, tests 
them, tries them, completes them, for the great courses that 
they are to run. Such an instrument of the Divine Will was 
Washington. Such another was Lincoln, and such another 
and scarce less great than either was John Marshall. Among 
all the words that remain spoken by him there is not one that 
indicates a selfish purpose in his life. Not an intrigue to gain 
recognition or to secure appointment; not a word of request 
for preferment—but like some great tree that, in the budding 
Springtime, spreads its branches up to the showers and drinks 
them and loosens its buds—up to the sunshine and catches 
it and opens its leaves—that sends its roots down into the 
earth and draws up the strength and substance of its growth 
—and at last, full panoplied and beautiful, stands in the Sum- 
mer’s glory—so this great man, after the varied preparations 
of which I speak, came to the office of Chief Justice of the 
United States, with strength, perception, wisdom, patriotism, 
developed im equal and glorious qualities iri his superb mind. 

He had been a lawyer without greed, a diplomat without 
guile, a politician without ambition, a soldier filled with love 
for his country, and over all the years that had been occu- 
pied in these varied careers stretches the story of a modest, 
simple life. He needed every quality that he had gained in the 
exercise of the great office to which he was called. The Re- 
public was about to be dissolved by peaceful means. The 
States were quarreling upon questions of local interest and 
precedence. Sectional feeling already engendered was sepa- 
rating the new land upon financial lines. The sword of Wash- 
ington slept in its silent scabbard, and the great Chief, his 
commanding influence withdrawn from the councils of his 
country, lay dead on the banks of the Potomac. There was 
dissension and doubt in the minds of the judges as to what 
the new constitution was designed to create and to preserve. 
Never for one instant did those doubts obscure the intellect 
or the purpose of John Marshall. 

His career on the bench lasted for thirty-four years; no 
other such occupancy is to be found in our annals, and dur- 
ing those thirty-four years he laid down the principles and 
declared the rules by which the Government has existed, pros- 
pered and grown in greatness. 

When he ascended the dais of the Supreme Court, the 
American world was in doubt as to its existence and its char- 
acter; when he ascended thence to Olympian heights the Ameri- 
can world knew that it was-a nation. 

The Supreme Court of the United States! I pause in the 
delineation of the great judge to pay the tribute of a free citi- 
zen of this free Republic to this tribunal. It has been and is 
a fashion to inveigh against it. Those to whose ambitions it 
sets bounds; those whose greed it limits; those whom it eir- 
cumvents; those filled with the lust of license; those drunken 
with their own ecstasies; those who hate order; those who plot 
rebellion; those whose hearts are filled with criminal intent 
toward society; those who believe the tenets of anarchy; those 
who are desperate, deflant and depraved; those to whom poli- 
tices is a game of juggling, a method for the control of their 
fellows, and who look upon the institutions of a century with 
sullen hate—all of these attack the Supreme Court of the United 
States. But every lover of liberty, every man to whom the Re- 
public is dear, every man who has hope for humanity, every 
man who believes in the experiment of free government— 
knows that it is the great barrier against which the waves of 
faction surge and die in vain; that it is the conserver of human 
liberty; that it is the conserver of domestic peace; that it is the 
entrenched citadel of the State; that it is the bulwark of the 
right and individualism of the citizen; that it stands midway 
between usurpation and violence on the one side and slavery 
and serfdom on the other; that every right of the citizen and 
that every power of the Government is regulated by and 
through its machinery; that without it despotism would come 
or chaos prevail; that in the true interests of the people it 
is to-day more firm-based, higher and nobler than ever before, 
and that, even if error has sometimes been found in its de- 
cisions, it has hastened to correct the error, and ever will; 
that when liberty is in its struggles it will find refuge there, 
and that in the great convulsions that occasionally disturb 
and always have and perhaps hereafter will disturb society, 
the Supreme Court has stood unmoved. In the light of its 
history men know that when the writ of habeas corpus was 
imperiled, the Supreme Court rescued and re-established it; 
that when the State was prostrate, its decisions rehaléli- 
tated them; that when the mailed hand of war was stretched 
with direful threatenings over the land, the Supreme Court 
seized and bound it; that there is to-day no department of 
life in which its magnificent mandates are not firmly estab- 
lished in preservation of the rights of the people, the State 
and the Government. Conscientiousness, intelligence, obedience 
to the law are the ruling spirits of its forum and man’s lib- 
erties are safe if they endure until destroyed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

After every civil or social convulsion, when the storm goes 
by and bloody waves subside and the light returns, the first 
Tays of the sunshine of peace fall upon that superb temple 
where sits in solemn grandeur the Justice of the free men of 





the Republic; and, my countrymen, if ever the morning shall 
dawn when that temple is submerged or shaken, the Republic 
will have perished and ruin will fill the land. In every govern- 
ment, and especially in every free government, there must be 
a final arbiter to whom all causes may be submitted, proper re- 
spect for which is essential to the preservation of society and 
order, without which there can be no liberty, but only the deso- 
lation of strife. The Republic can stand the clash of arms, 
the violence of foreign or internal contentions—it cannot exist 
without its final great tribunal of reference and decision. 

Of this mighty tribunal, without which there is no liberty, a 
proper respect for which is essential to the preservation of re- 
publican institutions, John Marshall was easily foremost and 
greatest. 

I have said that some men doubted; some doubted the 
perpetuity of the Republic. Listen to the words of Marshall: 

“A Constitution is framed for ages to come and is de- 
signed to approach immortality as nearly as human institu- 
tions can approach it. Its course cannot always be tranquil. 
It is exposed to storms and tempests, and its framers must 
be unwise statesmen indeed if they have not provided it as far 
as its nature will permit with the means for self-preservation 
from the perils it may be destined to encounter. * * * The 
people made the constitution and the people can unmake it. 
It is the creation of their will, and lives only by their will. But 
this supreme and irresponsible power to make or unmake re- 
sides only in the whole body of the people, not in any sub- 
division of them. The attempt of any of the parts to exercise 
it is usurpation, and ought to be repelled by those to whom the 
people have delegated their power of repelling it.” 

In the above extract is found the peaceful answer to every 
attempt at nullification and secession thereafter or in our his- 
tory to be made. 

Other men doubted whether the Supreme Court of the 
United States had any power other than a power given by 
sufferance. Listen to what Marshall says: 

“That this court dares not misuse its power is most true. 
That this court dares not shrink from its duty is not less 
true.”’ 

“No man is desirous of placing himself in a disagreeable 
situation. No man is desirous of becoming the peculiar sub- 
ject of calumny. No man, might he let the bitter cup pass 
from him without self-reproach, would drain it to the bottom, 
but if he has no choice in the case, if there is no alternative 
presented to him but a dereliction of duty or the opprobrium 
of those who are denominated the world, he merits the con- 
tempt as well as the indignation of his country who can hesi- 
tate which to embrace.” 

It is true that this heroic declaration was made in the 
cireuit, but its reason and spirit animated Marshall in every 
decision that he rendered on the Supreme Bench. 

Again, many learned men doubted how far the commerce 
clauses of the Constitution extended the protection of the 
Government over waters and highways crossing State lines. 
They believed that the jurisdiction of the State was exclusive 
over all of its lines of travel and within its lines of jurisdiction. 
They thought that the body of commerce of the country could 
be separated from that which originated without the Union, 
or which terminated without the Union. They thought that it 
related to the articles themselves traded in. Marshall forever 
settled the true rule. 

“Commerce is not merely traffic, it includes commercial in- 
tercourse between nations and parts of nations in all its 
branches. It must include navigation. It includes all vessels, 
whether carrying passengers or freight, whether propelled by 
wind or steam. The power to regulate commerce is the power 
to prescribe the rule which it is to be governed, whether it be 
carried on between the United States and foreign nations or 
among the several States. * * * This power, as vested in 
Congress, is complete in itself, acknowledging no limitations 
other than those prescribed in the Constitution. * * * This 
power of Congress must be exclusive, for such a power cannot 
be exercised at the same time by Congress and by a State. 
* * * Moreover, the power of Congress to regulate com- 
merce, either with foreign nations or among the States, does 
not stop at the jurisdictional lines of the States, but must 
necessarily be exercised within their territorial jurisdiction and 
must include every case of commercial intercourse which is 
not a part of the purely internal commerce of a single State.” 

Those of you who were present in Chicago during the strike 
of 1894 will recognize that all the powers of this Government, 
which ‘were exercised in the suppression of that strike, were 
exercised in pursuance of this declaration which I have just 
quoted. No court has since exceeded the scope of this declara- 
tion, and to-day the smallest shipper or the greatest railroad, 
the farmer who starts his grain to a distant market, the miller 
who grinds his grist for the people of a distant State, the mer- 
chant who orders a shipment of goods—all of them owe their 
protection to the Constitution of the United States, as an- 
nounced and declared by John Marshall. 

At another point in this paper I speak of the advantage ac- 
corded Marshall by the character of the men who surrounded 
him. It is but just to refer now to the great influences which 
had preceded the declarations as to sovereignty and com- 
merce which I have quoted. In the year 1786 rebellion was 
organized in the State of Massachusetts, under the lead of a 
man named Shays, whose recruits assembled in numerous con- 
ventions, demanded redress for alleged grievances and called 
upon the Legislature of the State of Massachusetts to afford 
the relief which they demanded. The historian states that 
their complaints and petitions were numerous. They complained 
“of the heavy poll tax, of the cost of the court proceedings 
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of the assumption of national obligations, of the high salaries 
paid public office-holders, of the existence of the State Senate 
of Massachusetts, of the Court of Common Pleas,,of certain 
provisions of the State constitution, and their advocacy ‘was 
for the establishment of an agrarian community.”’ In short, 
all the complaints that hard times bring upon men found lodg- 
ment in the adherents of Shays. The rebellion itself assumed 
threatening proportions, and, although finally subdued by the 
State authority, it attracted the attention of the leaders of 
American thought through the nation. None had scanned the 
situation more closely than the Father of his Country, and in 
writing to Col. Lee, he said: 

“Let us have a government by which our lives, liberties 
and properties will be secure, or let us know the worst at once. 
There is a call for decision. Know precisely what the insur- 
gents aim at; if they have real grievances, redress them if p0s- 
sible or acknowledge the justice of them and your inability to 
do it at the moment. If they have not, employ the force of the 
Government against them. * * * Let the reins of the Gov- 
ernment then be pressed and held with a steady hand, and 
every violation of the Constitution be reprimanded. If de- 
fective, let it be amended, but not suffered to be trampled 
upon while it is in existence.’ 

And in a letter of the same year and treating of the same 
subject, to Judge Jay, Secretary of Foreign Affairs, he states: 

“I do not conceive that we can exist long as a nation with- 
out lodging somewhere the power which will pervade the 
Union in as energetic a manner as the authority of the State 
government extends over the several States.” 

As I have said above, Massachusetts dealt with her insur- 
gents successfully, but eight years later, and in 1794, a far 
more formidable insurrection was organized, this time in the 
State of Pennsylvania, and then, the insurgents not being met 
with the State forces, Gen. Washington ordered a mobilization 
of troops in other States of the Union and personally put 
himself at the head of the army of the United States thus 
reinforced, and led the march into Pennsylvania. Speaking 
kindly, but firmly, to the rebels, he reminded them of their 
duty, at the same time that he exhibited to them the overmas- 
tering force of the nation. The rebellion was ended by the 
show of force, but Washington, the Father of his Country, had 
taught the American people that in his judgment the nation 
had a right to live, and that no pretense of State rights should 
interfere with this supreme right. And it was long after 
Washington had written and acted as I have described, that 
Marshall made the great declarations I have quoted and 
wrought them into the body of the American law. He ab- 
sorbed, he radiated the thoughts and purposes of the fathers 
of the Republic, and when commending the great jurist, we 
look through his decisions to that great and matchless figure 
whose mind instructed all that approached him, and the con- 
templation of whose life is a perpetual education to his coun- 
trymen. 

Again, other men doubted the right of the Government to 
exercise the powers necessary for self-preservation. They 
held that in some mild fashion this mighty Union might be 
dissolved by the withdrawal from the compact that made it, 
as they asserted, of any dissatisfied member to that compact. 
Listen to what Marshall says: 

“This Constitution and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made or 
which shall be made under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. * * * 
This is the authoritative language of the American people, and, 
if the gentlemen please, of the American States. It marks 
with lines too strong to be mistaken the characteristic dis- 
tinction between the Government of the Union and that of the 
State. The general Government, though limited as to its ob- 
jects, is supreme with respect to those objects. This principle 
is a part of the Constitution, and if there be any who deny 
its necessity, none can deny its authority.” 


And at another place: “Let the end be legitimate, let it be 
within the scope of the Constitution, and all means which are 
appropriate, which are plainly adapted to that end, which are 
not prohibited but consist with the letter and spirit of the Con- 
stitution, are constitutional.” 

Again: “The Constitution confers absolutely on the Gov- 
ernment of the Union the powers of making war and of mak- 
ing treaties, consequently that Government possesses the power 
of acquiring territory, either by conquest or by treaty.” 

There were many men who doubted the possibility of the 
continued existence of a government established by a written 
constitution and extending over a great area of country. They 
pointed to the fact that no free government had ever existed 
in the past which exceeded the narrow confines of a city or a 
single State. They believed that neither human wisdom nor 
human judgment was capable of developing a continental 
power which shoula *< free and great. There were, however, 
three men upon whom this illusion did not rest: The Father 
of his Country, Thomas Jefferson and John Marshall. The 
words and hopes of Washington are known to the loving student 
of his life. The superb dreams of Jefferson and their realiza- 
tion by the purchase of Louisiana and the exploring expedi- 
tions of Lewis and Clark, and of Rogers, conducted under his 
direction, are familiar to you all; but as great as their concep- 
tion, or that of either of them, was the dream of Marshall. 
They wrought in their hour; he, working in his hour, wrought 
for all time. He forged and welded the mighty links which 
they assisted in preparing. Listen to his dreams of the future: 





“That the United States, formed for many and for mogt 
important purposes a single nation, has not yet been denieg 
These States are constituent parts of the United States; they 
are members of one great empire, for some purposes sovereign, 
for some purposes subordinate.” 

And again: “Throughout this vast Republic from the g¢ 
Croix to the Gulf of Mexico, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
revenue is to be collected and armies are to be marched ang 
supported. Is that construction of the Constitution to be pre 
ferred which ‘would render these operations difficult, hazardous 
and expensive? Can we adopt that construction unless the 
words imperiously require it, which would impute to the fram. 
ers of that instrument, when granting these powers for the 
public good, the intention of impeding their exercise by with. 
holding the choice of means? The Government, which has the 
right to do an act and has imposed on it the duty of perform. 
ing that act, must, according to the dictates of reason, be al. 
lowed to select the means.” 

Upon still another occasion he said; “If any one proposition 
could command the universal assent of mankind we might ex- 
pect it would be this, that the Government of the Union, al- 
though limited in its powers, is supreme within its sphere oj 
action. * * * It is the government of all, its powers are 
delegated by all, it represents all and acts for all. * * * The 
nation, on those subjects on which it can act, must necessarily 
bind its component parts. * * * The Government of the 
United States then, though limited in its powers, is supreme, 
and its laws, when made in pursuance of its Constitution, are 
the supreme laws of the land, anything in the constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

For the maintenance of this doctrine, gentlemen, two mil- 
lion men marched in battle, and they have established these 
declarations as the supreme law of the land while the Republic 
shall continue worthy of the support of free men. Wherever 
the flag advanced, Law, reasserting its sway, went invisible 
by its folds. Every occupation of the insurgent territory was 
a re-establishment of these constitutional declarations. Every 
proclamation and every order that looked to the replacement of 
Federal authority drew its inspiration from these majestic 
words. The battleground upon which the Union armies won 
their vast triumphs was prepared by Marshall in the solitude 
of his chambers, in the quiet of his farm home, and announced 
by him in the dim light of the old Supreme Court chamber in 


‘the Capitol at Washington. 


I think that all profound men who love their country and 
their kind are in a sense seers and prophets; they “judge 
the future by the past,” and to their solemn vision is often 
revealed the trials and glories and sorrows that wait along the 
crowding pathways of the time to come. I think Marshall 
must have had this pre-vision. Before him,. pondering, must 
have risen the wonders of the new land of liberty and some 
of the perils that waited for our civilization, and perchance 
he may have foreseen, while he remembered old cities and 
their sieges, the new sieges of the new cities. 

Was he not a seer? He knew that none other than a con- 
tinental government could or can deal with continental offenses. 
To-day San Francisco is as near to Washington as Boston was 
a hundred years ago, and for the purposes of communication 
no man is further from his associates than an hour’s time any- 
where within the Union. The telegraph, the telephone, the secret 
signal code, make possible a conspiracy ramifying through 
every State and reaching into every commonwealth. The in- 
visible empire of crime and violence may lay its secure founda- 
tions beyond the limits of any State and yet within them all, 
and exhibits that empire’s baleful authority by hundreds of 
thousands of men, actuated by a common purpose, assembling 
in tumultuous array, armed or unarmed, obstructing inter- 
course, taking advantage of the means of travel, of communi- 
cation and of supplies. And now to realize what such a com- 
bination can accomplish, consider what a great city is: It does 
not and cannot produce the necessaries of life. These grow out 
in the fields; they range the pastures in the uncounted herds; 
they swim in the seas; they are brought to the cities by rail- 
road and steamship lines; then Labor, with its myriad ‘hands, 
takes them and toils with them and buys its daily bread. The 
power that, near or far, either at the gates of the cities or 
widely removed therefrom, paralyzes communication between 
production and labor, lays siege to the city as surely as though 
it drew around it the walls of actual ‘war and set the roaring 
guns against its citadels. It invites famine; it starves the 
babe; it murders the mother; it makes a savage of the man; it 
compels the uprising mob. Working forward it bars bread 
from the toiler; and working backward it destroys the sweet 
bounties of heaven, yielded to working hands by the loving 
earth, fed by the rains and nurtured by the sun. It keeps the 
bread of the All Father from the starving lips of his children. 
State lines do not limit the cities’ supplies. Cities like London, 
New York, Chicago, are the metropolitans of continents, their 
bloom and fruitage; and the continents have a right and the 
governments of continents a duty, to raise such sieges whens0- 
ever their dread parallels are drawn. How could even a great 
State, like Illinois, deal with an insurrection whose ramifica- 
tions extended to all the States, checked the rolling wheels of 
far away lines bearing daily bread, stilled the mighty engines 
in their roaring ways, and controlled the tamed lightnings in 
their service of civilization? There is but one power compe- 
tent for such a task. That power is the National Govern- 
ment—its the burden, its the duty. If it went with the lonely 
rider on his wilderness way when this was an infant land. 9° 
it should go now, when his brave followers mount their mighty 
steeds of iron and steel, and with the long trains loaded with 
labor’s products and the handiwork of skill, put out on their 
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continental journeys across the plains, through the vareye, 
under the mountains, through heat and cold, torrid sunshine 
and blackest night. Ah, those men of the rail! I never see 
them that I do not regard them. They are at the post of 
peril; they are in the front of the wildest race of time. Are 
they not entitled to the full protection of the great Government 
whose service they do? They and all who journey with them? 
Is intermittent authority or duty possible? No. The duty and 
the power are ever there. It sleeps not nor pauses, and if its 
manifestations have been rare it is because the occasions have 
been few when needed; but now “All men feel, the velvet scab- 
pard holds the sword of steel.” And so I am not of those who 
believe, or think they believe, that this Government of ours 
js exercising undue power and thriving on slaughtered rights 
of persons or things. I look to its courts and I see justice done. 
I look to its executives, and I see a jealous regard for the in- 
tegrity of the laws. I look to its Legislature, and I see the will 
of the people, ever changing in detail, but steadfast to the 

at purposes of liberty and prosperity, working out—some- 
times blindly, sometimes ‘with painful errors—the integrity of 
the Union, submission to its authority and the progress of 
mankind. 


“Keeping our Nation while within itself 
A Nation yet the rulers and the ruled: 
Some sense of duty, something of faith; 
Some reverence for the laws ourselves have made; 
Some patient force to change them when we will; 
Some civic manhood, firm against the crowd.” 


I look upon it as benignant, merciful, magnificent, secure 
in its past and radiant with the splendid promises of the un- 
born and dazzling future. It has the right of self-preserva- 
tion; its domain is bounded only by the will of God. 

There were men who doubted whether or not the Govern- 
ment of the United States could exercise a power of taxation 
commensurate with the needs of its existence. Not so with 
Marshall. Listen to his declaration: 

“The power to tax involves the power to destroy; the power 
to destroy may defeat and render useless the power to create. 
There is a plain repugnance in conferring on one government 
the power to control the constitutional measures of another. 
If the States may tax one instrument employed by the Govern- 
ment in the execution of its power, they may tax any and every 
other instrument. If they tax the mail, they may tax the Mint; 
they may tax patent rights; they may tax the papers of the 
Customs House; they may tax judicial processes; they may tax 
all the means employed by the Government in different cases 
which would defeat all the ends of the Government. This was 
not intended by the American people. They did not design to 
make their Government dependent on the States.” 

But why pursue the long list? He sat in 1,100 cases; he 
rendered 500 decisions, the most important that ever have been 
rendered by a judge in the world, unless matched by a few of 
the decisions establishing liberty and the rights of the citizens 
in England by the fearless judges of that country. He fvuund 
a nation in doubt; he left it without a reasonable question as 
to its right of self-existence, its rights of taxation, its right to 
control commerce, its right to preserve itself, to levy war, to 
conclude peace. He found a people who were groping in the 
dark of an experimental region and time; he left beacons blaz- 
ing on their headlands by which their course through their 
wilderness was made as clear as though they marched in the 
broad sunshine of the highest noon. 

You that are about me and who drew the sword for the 
perpetuation of this Government, drew it in the defense of the 
immortal truths promulgated by Marshall in his interpretations 
of the Federal Constitution. He found the Federal Constitu- 
tion loose brick and sand and mortar; he left it a cemented and 
a compacted pyramid, bottomed upon a continent, supported 
by the love, regard and sacrifices of the whole people, and rising 
firm-based, immovable, majestic. 

When the great Jewish law-giver and leader came in his 
old age to witness the struggle between the chosen people and 


‘their enemies, it is told that his hands faltered in their ap- 


pointed task and that two were called upon to uphold them 
while the battle raged. So to Marshall, great genius, inde- 
fatigable worker, profound and serene thinker that he was, 
there were given men who could counsel, enlighten and instruct 
his quick and comprehensive mind. About the bench where he 
administered law was gathered as great a band of advocates 
as the world has ever known—Webster and Pinckney, Patrick 
Henry and Wirt—and in the fierceness of their Titanic debates 
he molded and shaped those true sentiments which I have 
read in your hearing, and which convey hopes of the enduring 
life of the American people. On the bench beside him was 
Story, great counselor and faithful friend. These cannot be 
forgotten in any summary of the man or his works, and, my 
countrymen, as the years go by and that epoch from 1801 to 
1835 is closely studied, the characters who figured there rise 
into greater importance and dignity. “There were giants in 
those days,” and among the greatest of them, greatest in in- 
tellect, greatest in dignity, greatest in purity, greatest in af- 
fectionate regard for the true interests of his countrymen, 
Stands, and always will stand, John Marshall. 

And what a figure he was personally: Tall and lean and 
brown, angulav, simple in dress, courteous in bearing, a plain 
man among plain men; and in the intervals of pronouncing 
those opinions which were to affect the destiny and happiness 
of untold millions, retiring to the seclusion of his farm home 
and becoming the best of neighbors and the gentlest of men. 

e anecdotes that survive of him all speak of the affection 





and reverence and the kindly personal regard in which he was 
held. Age and the majesty of his position had not stilted him, 
but he would bring his matchless powers into controversy with 
the simplest and humblest of his kind in order that thereby he 
might enlighten them and sustain the truth. 

His habits of daily life were as unpretentious as those of 
Socrates when he argued at the Academy. 

I have endeavored to present to you my impressions of this 
man. In other ‘histories single characters as greati as his 
stand out like solitary peaks that. dominate the horizon, but 
Marshal! was rather like one mountain elevated higher than 
others, but buttressed and supported by them all. The great 
group that stood by him were only less imposing and massive 
than himself, and if his work shall stand through all the ages 
it is not alone because of its justness, but also because of its 
wisdom and adaptability to the men and the times with whom 
and in which he was an actor. 

The western front of the Capitol faces toward the city of 
Washington. It overlooks a broad valley to where, in the far 
distance and beyond the rolling Potomac, stretches the Vir- 
ginian hills. In mid-distance rises the single shaft, without an 
ornament, majestic, commanding, representative, which com- 
memorates the affection of his countrymen for Washington. In 
the near foreground and at the feet of the slope down which 
pour the marble stairs, is seated, in comparative obscurity, the 
statue of Marshall. The thoughtful eyes look out and upon 
the busy street, through the prepared forest and to the pleas- 
ing gardens beyond, where the wealth and taste of the nation 
have grouped the floral productions of the earth. Simple, 
strong, majestic, modest, it is a type of the character of the 
man to whom it was erected by the nation. His statue looks 
forward to the greater monument of his more illustrious friend 
and chief. His hand holds the Constitution of his country. 
His back is to the Capitol, where his decisions were rendered. 

The magnificent halls and galleries contain no nobler figure, 
no firmer character, no grander personality, than that which 
in enduring bronze sits silent through the eternal years while 
by him rolls the great tide of representatives of the people, 
gathered from far California and Oregon, from Texas and 
Florida and Maine, from New York and Illinois, each coming 
to urge the acceptance of his peculiar plan and the considera- 
tion of the particular wants of his people; and yet all subordi- 
nating and blending those plans in pursuance of the laws an- 
nounced by those silent lips and principles evolved by that 
great brain. While the Republic shall endure, that figure will 
sit at the base of the mount whereon the laws of this country 
are declared, their greatest interpreter, their wisest formulator, 
their serenest guardian. 








RECENT DFCISIONS OF THE VARIOUS STATE 
TRIBUNALS IN THEIR COURTS OF 
LAST RESORT. 


A contract by a lumber company to purchase its “require- 
ments” of coal for the season is held, in Minnesota Lumber Co. 
v. Whitebreast Coal Co., 160 Ill. 85, 31 L. R. A. 529, to be suf- 
ficiently certain and mutual to be valid. 

The abuse of a fellow passenger by a drunken and disorder- 
ly passenger is held, in Lucy v. Chicago Gt. W. R. Co. (Minn.) 
31 L. R. A. 551, to make the carrier liable if it failed to exer- 
cise proper police powers for the protection of the passenger. 

The refusal by a banker to honor a depositor’s check for the 
alleged reason that he-has not sufficient funds to pay it, which 
is not true, is treated in Svendson v. State Bank (Minn.) 31 L. R. 
A. 552. as a slander of the maker in ‘his business, if he is a mer- 
chant or trader, for which he is entitled to recover general com- 
pensatory damages. 

The use of partnership property by members of an insolvent 
firm to pay their individual debts, leaving the partnership debts 
unpaid, is held, in Jackson Bank v. Durfey, 72 Miss. 971, 31 L. 
R. A. 470, to be unlawful, although the rights of partnership 
creditors are regarded as derivative, resting upon the equities 
of the partners as between each other. 

The president and secretary of a conporation are held, in 
City Electric Street R. Co. v. First Nat. Exch. Bank (Ark.) 31 L. 
R. A. 535, to be without any inherent power to execute negotia- 
ble notes in its name; and the exercise of the power by them is 
held not to raise a presumption of authority, in the absence of 
a usage or custom from which it can be implied. 

The right to sell property on execution from a State court 
after a Federal Court has appointed a receiver of the owner of 
the property is sustained, in Rogers & B. H. Co. v. Cleveland 
Bldg. Co. (Mo.) 31 L._R. A. 335, where before the receivership 
the judgment was rendered against the specific property and a 
sale of it directed to satisfy a mechanic’s lien. 

The cursing, abuse, and maltreatment of a person by an 
agent of an express company immediately after refunding to 
the former the amount of overcharges which he had come to 
the express office to obtain, are held, in Richberger v. American 
Express Co. (Miss.) 31 L. R. A. 390, to constitute a part of the 
res gestoe, and make the company liable for the tort. 


An exception to the usual rule that adverse possession can- 
not operate against a remainedrman during a life tenancy is 
presented in the case of Nelson v. Davidson, 160 Ill. 254, 31 L. 
R. A. 325, holding a remainderman who was under no disabil- 
ity to be barred by seven years’ possession, with payment of 
taxes, under a deed purporting to convey the remainderman’s 
interest, although there was an outstanding life estate. 
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The personal knowledge which jurors may have of the men- 
tal condition of a person accused of perjury is held, in State v. 
Gaymon (S. C.) 31 L. R. A. 489, to be something which they can- 
not consider at arriving at a verdict. With this case is a note 
reviewing the authorities on the right of jurors to act on their 
own knowledge of facts in issue or relevant to the issue. 


The substitution of an entirely different and distinct cause 
of action for the one set up in a complaint and affidavit for at- 
tachment is held, in Heidel v. Benedict (Minn.) 31 L. R. A. 422 to 
operate as a discharge of the attachment as to an assignee for 
creditors. In a note to the case the authorities as to the right 
to amend an affidavit for attachment are collated. 


The intoxication and misbehavior of a passenger which 
authorizes his expulsion.from a train is held, in Louisville & N. 
R. Co. v. Johnson (Ala.) 31 L. R. A. 372, to constitute no excuse 
for ejecting him at night at a place from which he can escape 
Only by following the roughly ballasted railroad track and cross- 
ing a cattle-guard on one side or a bridge on the other. The ex- 
tent of his intoxication, and the conductor’s knowledge of it, and 
the safety of the place of ejection, are held to be questions for 
the jury. 

The coiling of a troHey wire over a span wire at the tem- 
porary termination of the line, thereby charging the span wire 
with electricity, is held, in Huber v. La Crosse City R. Co. (Wis.) 
31 L. R. A. 583, to be insufficient to make the trolley company 
liable to an employee of an electric light company, who was 
familiar with such wires and their insulation, but who is in- 
jured while moving electric lamps by touching such span wire 
and an iron post which sustains it, at the same time, thereby 
completing the circuit, when there were circuit brakes to prevent 
the post from being charged from the wire. The want of guard 
wires between a telephone wire and a dangerous trolley wire is 
held, in McKay v. Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
(Ala.) 31 L. R. A. 589, sufficient to make the telephone company 
and the trolley company jointly liable for an injury caused by 
contact of a broken telephone wire with the trolley wire. 








NOTES OF CASES. 


It is improper to appoint a receiver of the mortgaged prem- 
ises in a foreclosure action where the only evidence as to the 
inadequacy of the security is the affidavit of the plaintiff's 
attorney that he is informed by the plaintiff that it is doubtful 
whether the property will sell for enough to pay the mortgage, 
and the defendant swore positively as to the value of the prop- 
erty. Sickles v. Canary, New York Appellate Division. 


In a mortgage foreclosure action, a person not a judgment 
creditor of the owner at the time of the filing of the notice of 
lis pendens is not a proper or necessary party, and has no 
right to intrude into the action merely to secure notice of sale 
of the property. An order making him a party should there- 


fore be reversed. Carey v. Kieferdorf, New York Appellate 
Division. 





Where a plaintiff has withdrawn an attachment because 
the summons was not served within the time required by law, 
the defendant is entitled of right to a formal order vacating 
the attachment, so that the existence or non-existence of the 
attachment shall not be open upon the record and dependent 
upon evidence. Corn Exchange Bank y. Bossio, New York Ap- 
pellate Division. 


an attachment affidavit is sufficient in which plaintiff's 
agent states of his own knowledge the facts constituting the 
cause of action, and from which it appears that the transac- 
tion was had by the defendants with the plaintiff’s agent, al- 
though it did not appear from the affidavit that the affiant was 
that agent. Statements in affidavits will be presumed to have 
been made on personal knowledge, except when stated to have 
been made upon information and belief, or it appears affirma- 
tively upon the face of the affidavit itself or by fair inference 
that the statements could not have been .made upon personal 
knowledge. (Ladenburg v. Bank, 3 App. Div. 219.) The alle- 
gation that the amount claimed is due over and beyond all 
counter claims need not be made by the plaintiff; the best evi- 
dence is not necessary, but only such as shall satisfy the judge 
granting the attachment. Hanson v. Marcus, New York Ap- 
pellate Division. 


Judge Burlingame of Grand Rapids, Mich., recently rendered 
a decision of great importance to divorced wives and overturn- 
ing the established practice of Michigan courts relative to ali- 
mony. 

The decision in effect is that a failure of a defendant in 
divorce proceedings to pay the alimony decreed by the court is 
not contempt of court, and cannot be punished by imprison- 
ment. The decision is as to permanent alimony, and presum- 
ably does not apply to temporary alimony ordered during the 
pendency of proceedings in court, though the distinction is ua 
fine one, and if his decision is sustained may be done away with 
altogether. 

The decision was made in the case of George Reeves, im- 
prisoned as the result of contempt proceedings for his refusal to 
deed a house and lot to his divorced wife as decreed by Judge 
Adsit of the Circuit Court. The matter was brought up in the 
Superior Court on an application by Sweet, Perkins & Judson 
for a writ of habeas corpus, and argued for the greater part of 
two days. 

This leaves a decree for alimony enforceable only by a writ 
of execution, the same as an ordinary debt. 











INCIDENTS CONNECTED WITH JUDGES AND 
LAWYERS. 


HARD ON THE LAWYER. 

An Indiana lawyer became converted last week and died of 
heart disease in less than an hour afterward. A solitary case, 
however, does not prove that a man cannot be both a lawyer 
and in accord with the decalogue.—Tombstone Epitaph. 








HE WOULD UNDERSTAND. 

Examining Attorney—If either counsel should say to yoy 
that circumstantial evidence unsupported by direct testimony 
could in no sense decide the trend of the benefit of the doubt, 
what would you understand by that? 

Talesman—That he did not want me on the jury.—Truth. 





WAS A LAWYER'S WIFE. 
Old Lady—You have a good many statutes here, but there is 
one I seem to have missed. 
Attendant—Which one would that be, ma’am? 
Old Lady—I wanted to see the statue of Limitations I've 
heard John talk so much about. 





PRESSING THE SUIT. 

“Wasn't that young Mr. Tiff who left the house as I came 
in?” asked the judge of his eldest daughter. 

“Yes, papa.” 

“Did I not issue an injunction against his coming here any 
more?” 

“Yes, papa; but he appealed to a higher court, and mamma 
reversed your decision.’”’—The Wasp. 





SEEING VERSUS SAYING. 

In his early days Lord Russell of Killowen, Chief Justice of 
England, had a good deal to put up with from older men and 
judges who thought to prune down his exuberance. One day 
Sir Digby Seymour, Q. C., kept up a flow of small talk when 
Russell was speaking. “I wish you would be quiet, Saymore,” 
said Russell, with his Irish accent. 

“My name is Seymour, if you please,’’ replied the learned 
gentleman, with mock dignity. 

“Then I wish you would see more and say less,"’ was the re- 
joinder.—San Francisco Argonaut. 





The old lawyer was in a reminiscent mood. “Talking of 
eontempt of court,” he said, “here is one that’s a good one and 
true. A good many years ago a well-known member of the“Bar 
sot into a dispute with a brother lawyer with whom he was 
trying a case, and some very hard words passed. In fact, so 
many that the judge sent the lawyer who had used the hardest 
words down fur contempt. So off the lawyer was marched 
with the deputy to the parish prison. Now, the lawyer after 
the manner of his kind, was a very shrewd man. That was 
how he got his jiving, and that was how he got out of going to 
jail. As they proceeded to t’© prison this shrewd lawyer pro- 
pused that they get a little dinner on the way. The restaurant 
was at hand, of inviting appearance, and the deputy, after the 
manner of deputy sheriffs, a thirsty man. They went into the 
restaurant and dined and eke wined withal, until the deputy, 
having at length his thirst slaked, and being full of generous 
wine, did not know himself from the lawyer. The lawyer pre- 
tended not to know, either, but he did. He kept up the preten- 
sion, however, got the deputy into a cab, picked his pocket of 
the commitment, drove the deputy to the parish prison and 
handed him over to the Sheriff as ‘-—- ——. Esq.,’ member of 
the bar, committed for contempt videlicet himself in his own 
place and stead. Some colleagues, friends of the lawyer, went 
to his house that evening to explain his absence to his wife. 
They were met by the lawyer, who came to the door in his slip- 
pers.” 








The editorial, as also the article on the “Justice Court,” 
which appeared in the August number of the Lawyer, has 
struck the profession generally with much favor. Nowhere 
appear so many amusing incidents as in the “Justice Court.” 
This is evidenced by the many incidents sent us by lawyers 
occurring in their practice before the Justice Court. Henry P. 
Pearson of Bedford, Ind., sends the following, ‘which is vouched 
for. The style of oratory is indeed peculiar: 

“John Smith brings suit before a Justice of the Peace of 
Green County, on a note for $13.45, against one Reuben A. 
Long. Long’s father was an ex-Justice of the Peace, and 
sometimes practiced law, and was considered a man of func- 
tion by the whole neighborhood in which he lived. He un- 
dertook to defend the suit for his son, and filed a plea of non 
est factum to the complaint. After the evidence had all been 
introduced the argument began. The ex-Justice arose and de- 
livered himself somewhat as follows: ‘Now, looky here, Mr. 
Court, do you think that Reuben A. Long would execute his 
note for $13.45 when he didn’t owe a red cent? Why, Mr. 
Court, there was the great Stephen A. Girard, who built col- 
leges and churches for the benefit of his people. Do you think 
he would execute his note for $13.45 when he didn’t owe a man 
acent? Why, Mr. Court, when Jesus was walking on the sea 
and Peter wanted to go to Him, you remember Jesus said: 
“Yes, Peter, come.” Peter started to go, but began to sink. 
Now, Mr. Court, do you think that Peter, under all of these 
circumstances, would have executed his note for $13.45 when 
he didn’t owe a man a cent? This, Mr. Court, is all I have to 
say.’ ” . 
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ADVERSE POSSESSION. 


Where there is no visible acts of ownership, testimony of pos- 
session of lands in controversy, is not sufficient to show ad- 
verse possession. Harmon v. Ratliff, (Va.) 248. E. Rep. 1023. 

A notice of adverse claim, is insufficient to merely file and have 
registered a tax deed in which the property is described as 
a lot in the city of E. Fayv. Wellborn, (Ala.)20So0. Rep. 604. 

The real estate left by the death of a husbund excceding the 
amount of exemption and the remaining of the widow on 
the estate, will not support a plea of adverse possession. 
Fay v. Wellborn, (Ala.) 20 So, Rep. 604. 

The entering on land under color of title, the cultivation of the 
land by a person exc~ pt one year, which period he pastured 
it, the keeping up of fences, as a matter of law, it cannot 
be said of him, that he actually abandoned the land, because 
no person actually resided on it. Perry v. Lawson, (Ala ) 20 
So. Rep. 611. 


APPEAL. 


Where the transcript fails to show certain papers, the presump- 
tion is that they supported the judgment. McNew v. Wil- 
liams, (Ky.) 36 8. W. Rep. 687. 

The jurisdiction of the court will be assumed to review an order 
dissolving a temporary injunction under Code, § 2613 author- 
izing an appeal within 30 days from an interlocutory order 
dissolving an injunction, Trump v. McConnell, (Ala.) 20 So. 
Rep. 524. 

Where it is required that a statement contain all that is neces- 
sary to be considered, it is not a compliance with such re- 
quirement, to agree that certain books be submitted to the 
Supreme court for examination. Bowen v. Stribling, (S. C.) 
24 8. E. Rep. 986. 

An appeal by oue party in a chancery decree, opens the whole 
case for re-examination, if the decree is found correct on any 
ground it will be affirmed. 0, heimer v. Farmers’ § Mer- 
chants’ Bank, (Tenn. Sup.) 368. W. Rep 705. 

It is not such an error of law, to refuse to grant a new trial on 
the ground that the verdict is agai: st the evidence, as will 
be reviewed by the supreme court. Jones v. Fitzpatrick, 
(8. C.) 24 8. E. Rep. 1030. 

The evidence showing that a decree by a chancellor was e:ron- 
eous, will be reversed. Peck v. Osteen, (Fla.)20So Rep. 549. 

On reversing a decree the Supreme court has jurisdiction and 
power to direct the lower court to dismissal of the complaint 
+t costs of the defendant. Anderson et al v. Woodward et al, 
(S. C.) 24 8. E. Rep. 1037. 


ASSIGNMENT FOR BENEFIT OF CREDITORS. 
Before declaring dividends the assignee must pay the taxes on 
nuenee estate. In re Assignment of Riddle, (Wis.) 61 N. W. 
p. 1135. 
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As against an estate assigned for the benefit of creditors a claim 
for taxes against the estate is not a debt within the mean- 
ing of the statutes. In re Assignment of Riddle, (Wis.) 67 
N. W. Rep. 1135. 

There is no cause of action stated in the petition which fails to 
show the value of goods conveyed to the trns'ee and that 
the remaining goods in his hands were insufficient to pay 
plaintiffs claim in fall, where the action is brought by a 
preferred creditor to recover certain goods taken by attach- 
ment from the ion of a trustee of aninsolvent. Mack 
et al v. Mittenthal, (Tex. Civ. App.) 36 8. W. Rep. 799. 

Where the assignment is beneficial to the assignee it will not 
be set aside becanse of fraud ofthe assignor Halsey v. Con- 
nell, (Ala.) 20 So. Rep. 445. 


A contract binding on the assignor is valid and binding as to 
the assignee. Koonse v. Bass, (Ala.) 20 So. Rep. 489. 


ATTACHMENT. ° 


Testimony will not be admitted as to whether or not a person 
was actuated with malice in swearing out an attachment. 
Gimbel v. Gomprecht, (Tex. Civ. App.) 36 S. W. Rep. 781. 


CARRIERS. 


Extraordinary care is bound to be exercised by a carrier for the 
safety of passengers. Daris vr. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 
(Wis ) 67 N. W. Rep. 1132. 

No liability attaches o a carrier for the derailment of a train, 
unless the accident was such that it could have been rea- 
sonably foreseen by a competent person in the exercise of 
extraordinary care. Daris v. Chicago, M. §& St. P. Ry. Co., 
( Wis.) 67 N. W. Rep. 1132. 

A shipper is entitled to show the custom and usage of a carrier 
in permitting shippers to take stock from the train and sell 
enronte Sharp v. Clark, (Utah) 45 Pac. Rep. 566. 

Notwithstanding the running of a dummy locomotive backward 
at @ greater rate of speed than permitted by a city ordi- 
nance, though the speed was within the limitation of the 
ordinaace for running forward and it was safer ‘o run back- 
ward than forward. still it was a violation of the city or- 
dinance. ‘Highland Are. § B. R. Co. v. Sampson, (Ala.) 20 
So. Rep. 566. 

The third section of the Interstate Commerce Act providing 
that no locality shall be subjected to undue prejudice, has 
reference to not ouly the locality where the traffic originates, 
but also to the locality to which the goods are shipped. 
Interstate Commerce Commission v. Alabama Midland Ry. Co., 
(C. C. A.) 74 Fed. Rep. 715. 


CHATTEL MORTGAGES. 


On default in payment of the first of several notes soon to be- 
come due, the mortgagor in good faith may authorize the 
mortgagee to sell the property, as against other creditors 
having no liens. Hogan r. Hudson, (Mich.) 67 N. W. Rep. 
1081. 

A second mortgage which is taken to defraud creditors will not 
defeat a first mortgage between the same parties taken in 
good faith and free from fraud and fraudulent intentions. 
Bowling v. Searles, (Kan. Sup ) 45 Pac. Rep. 534. 

A mistatement of a debt is not sufficient of itself to avoid a mort- 
gage. Bowling v. Searles, (Kan. Sup.) 45 Pac. Rep. 584. 
The de:ivery of a chattel mortgage and an affidavit for the fore- 
closure of the same to a Justice of the Peace is a sufficient 
“filing” of the papers with the officer. Adame v. Goodwin, 

(Ga.) 25 8. E. Rep. 24. 
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CERTIORARI. 
If the remedy by appeal is complete in a civil action certiorari 


will not lie. 
CONTEMPT. 
The fact that the case was not pending when the letter which 
criticised the action of the court was written, is no defense. 
In re Chadwick, (Mich.) 67 N. W. Rep. 1071. 
The writing of a letter in which a decree is criticised and charg- 
ing the judge with unfairness, constitutes a contempt. In 
re Chadwick, (Mich.) 67 N. W. Rep. 1071. 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 


A uniform tax on all business of the same kind and class is con- 
stitational. Charleston g& S. Bridge Co. v. Kanawha County 
Court, (W. Va.) 24 8. E. Rep. 1002. 

Act 1895, c. 182, in which it is made a misdemeanor in certain 
counties to permit live stock to run at large is unconstitu- 
tioval. Sutton v. State, (Tenn. Sup ) 36S. W. Rep. 729. 

An act o: legislature validating an attempt to form a manufac- 
turing company under the general law, is constitutional. 
State v. Webb, (Ala.) 20 So. Rep. 462. 

CONTRACTS. 

Payment cannot be recovered until the work is finished, where 
the contrac’ provides for a partial payment on completion 
of certain work. Sarmiento v. The Catharine (., (Mich.) 67 
N. W. Rep. 1085. 

A contract in parol for exchange of real estate for other real es- 
tate and for stock of merchandise, is an entire contract and 
being void as to the real estate is void as to personal prop- 
erty. Dennis v. Kuster, (Kan. Sup.) 45 Pac. Rep. 602. 

A joint and several contract is made. which stipulates that it is 
made by H. N. L. and 8S. J. A doing business under the firm 
name of L. & A. Forst & Leonard, (Ala.) 20 So. Rep. 587. 

It is permissable to show in an action for damages on contract 
to dig a well, that'after delivery of the well it failed to 
supply the water guaranteed. Planters’ Well Co. v. Boden- 
heimer, (La.) 20 So. Rep. 707. . 

Upon the b eich of a partnership contract by either party, 
though there are two or more acts amounting to a breach, 
but one action will lie for such breach. Cockley v. Brucker, 
(Ohio) 44 N. E. Rep. 590. 

CORPORATIONS. 

Fadlure to use a franchise does not dissolve a corporation. 
Mylrea v. Superior & St. C. Ry. Co , (Wis.) 67N. W Rep. 1138. 

The conveyance of land to a corporation in excess of the quan 
tity authorized by its charter te be held, the only remedy 
is a proceedings to farfeit the charter. Fayette Land Co. v. 
Louisville § N. R. Co., (Va.) 24 8. E. Rep. 1016. 

Under sec. 1104 and acts 1889-90, p. 170, in an action bronght by 
foreign corporations, the complaint need not alleged that 
the plaintiff had complied with the provisions of the law 
relating to foreign corporations. Nickels vr. People’s Build 
ing, Loan §& Sarings Ass'n, (Va.) 258. E. Rep. 8. 

The mutual agreement of stockholders to contribute pro rata in 
defraying the corporate debts may be enforced by the cor- 
poration. Lillard vr. Decatur Cotton Seed Oil Co., (Tex. Civ. 
App.) 36 S. W. Rep. 792. 

A special a:t in which the reduction of the capital stock of a 
corporation, the recognition of such corporation validates 
its previons invalid incorporation. State v. Webb, (Ala.) 20 
So. Rep. 462. 

Stockholders in a corporation who carried on a commercial 
partnership in addition are not exempt from liability as 
partners because of their ho!ding sock. Lehman v. Knapp, 
(La.) 20 So. Rep. 674. 

CRIMINAL LAW. 


It was proper to refuse an instruction that it is be'ter that the 
guilty go unpunished than that the innocent suffer. Barnes 
v. State, (Ala.) 20 So. Rep. 565. 

Where there is no evidence to support an instruction asked it is 
properly refused. Barnes r. State, (Ala.) 20 So. Rep. 565. 

In the absence of proof of a conspiracy it is erron-ous to charge 
as to defendants guilt if he conspired with others to commit 
the crime. Crane v. State, Ala.) 20 So. Rep 590. 

A juror who is summoned by the stat» and the accused may be 
challenged forcanse. Baldwin v. State, (Ala.)20So0 Rep. 528. 

The separation of a jury before rendering a sealed verdict, the 
court very properly discharged them, so that no jeopardy 
attached todefendant. Terrin v. State, (F la.) 20So. Rep. 551. 

In a criminal case proof of the venue need not be beyond a rea- 

_ Sonable doubt. Wilson v. State, 368. W. Rep. 842. 

It is discretionary with the court in permitting authorities to 
be read to the jury. Phipps v. State, (Tex. Civ. App.) 36S. 
W. Rep. 753. 

Unlees there has been an abuse of discretion in refusing to grant 
@ continuance to enable defendant to procure evidence, it 
will not be reviewed. State v. Murphy, (S. C.) 25 8. E. 


Lawler v. Lyness, (Ala.) 20 So. Rep. 574. 


Where the testimony of a witness at a former trial was taken 
by a stenographer, such testimony cannot be read, without 
oe consent. State v. Foulk, (Kan. Sap ) 45 Pac. 

p. 603. 





If the jury entertain a reasonable doubt as to whether or not 

there existed a criminal intent, they must acquit. State », 

Cross, (W. Va.) 24 8. E. Rep. 996. 
DAMAGES. 


If there was reason to suspect that vendor of logs would not de. 
liver balance of logs contracted, it was duty of vendee to 
ogy the balance elsewhere. Watson v. Kirby, (Ala.) 2% 

. Rep. 624. 

In an action for damages for personal injury, the court will not 
order a personal examination of the arg injured by phy. 
sicians appointed by the court. Gulf, C. § 8. F. Ry. Co. », 
Pendery, (Tex. Civ. App.) 8. W. Rep. 793. 

A con'ract for car of fruit which mentions no particular kind of 
a car, in case of non delivery the damages will be based op 
amount of fruit in an ordinary car. Seefeld et al v. Thacker 
et al., 67 N. W. Rep. 1142. 

DEED. 


Reference may be had to another instrument to enable a descrip. 
tion to be sufficiently certain. Sanders r. Ransom, (Fla) 2 
So. Rep. 530. 
The making of a lease for standing timber for three years con. 
sti ut+*s a conveyance of an unconditional estate of real 
roperty, to comply without statute, must be recorded, to 
i enforceable against the purchaser from the lessor with- 
out notice. Milliken r. Faulk, (Ala.) 20 So. Rep. 594. 
After the delivery and recordi:g of a deed the grantor cannot 
alter it. Hancock v. Dodd, (Tenn. Ch. App.) 36 8. W. 
Rep. 742. 
DEPOSITION. 


There is no value attached to a deposition as evidence, after it 
has been suppressed. Gross r. Coffey, (Ala.)20S0 Rep. 428. 

Where a witness refuses to answer important cross interroga- 
tories, there is no error in refusing to suppress a deposition, 
New York, T. & M. Ry. Co. v. Green, (Tex. Civ. App.) 36 8, 
W. Rep. 812. 

A commission to take depositions in another state, in a criminal 
case, in behalf of the defendant, can only be issued by con- 
sent of the State’s solicitor, which cannot. be inforced by the 
court. State v. Murphy, (8. C.) 258. E. Rep 43. 

EQUITY. 


It is discretionary with the chancellor to set aside at the same 
time it is made, a submission of the cause for final decree 
on report of the register and exceptions ther-after to be in- 
terposed, though by written agreement of counsel for sach 
submission. Jones v. White, (Ala.) 20 So. Rep. 527. 

An affirmative answer not claiming affirmative relief, yet con- 
troverting a bill not sworn to, a general application will 
putin issue. Seim v. O'Grady, (W. Va.) 24 8 E Rep. 994. 

An attempt by debtor to set aside certain conveyances made by 
her father to his second wife, equity will afford no relief 
becau<e of fraud. Duttera v. Baby'on, (Md.) 35 Atl. Rep. 64. 

Different kinds of specific relief in favor of the same subject 
matter, between the same parties, asked for in a bill, does 
no make it multifarious. Densmore v. Sarage, (Mich.) 67 
N. W. Rep. 1103. 

EVIDENCE. 


Parol evidence is not the best evidence to prove the sale of land 
at sheriff's sale Goodson v. Brathers (Ala.) 20 So. Rep. 443. 

The proper proof of an execution is by the original or certified 
copy. Ayers v. Roper, (Ala ) 20 So. Rep. 460. 

Testimony may be given by a pon expert witness, as to the 
speed of atrain. Highland Are. & B. R. Co. v. Sampson, 
(Ala.) 20 So. Rep. 566. 

Oral evideuce may be given to identify a contract required by 
the statnte of frauds to be in writing which rests upon the 
contents of two separate papers, where the only thing lack- 
ing in compliance with the statute is the identification of 
the two papers in their relation to each other. Forst ¢. 
Leonard, (Ala.) 20 So Rep. 587. : 

In a reversal of a judgment on the first trial, the admission ofa 
written state of facts to be true is on the second trial ad- 
missable. Prestwood v. Watson, (Ala.) 20 So. Rep. 600. 

An action to recover certain public lands, a sketch taken from 
a county map on file in the public land commissioners 
office is aimissable. Rogers v. Meria, (Tex. Civ. App.) §. 
W. Rep. 825. : é 

The existing conditions must be incorporated in a question to 
render aimissable expert testimony. Culbertson v, Metropo- 
litan St. Ry. Co., (Mo.) 368. W. Rep. 834. 

EXECUTIONS. 

The subsequent attack on a judgment will not effect the rights 
of innocent purchasers uoder a judgment entirely regular 
and free from infirmities. Hunter v. Ruff, (8. C.) 25 8. E. 
Rep. 65. 

EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS. , 

Where damages are recovered by an administrator for ths neg- 
ligent killing of his intestate the money cannot be sub- 
jected to the payment of the debts of the intestate. (rit 





wold v. Griswold, (Ala.) 20 So. Rep. 437. 
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All acts done by an executor in his fiduciary capacity are bind- 
ing, unless his appointment as such executor is absolutely 
void. Vinet v. Bres, (La.) 20 So. Rep. 693. 

The appointment of administrator in Texas on payment of pro- 
ceeds of estate to foreign executor is not entitled to the 
statutory 5 per cent commissicn. Spofford v. Minor, (Tex. 
Civ App.) 368. W. Rep. 771 

An executor is not entitled to compensation for caring for the 
assets of the estate where he has misappropriated the funds 
of the estate and been compelled to account for the same. 
Eastman v. Davis, (Vt.) 35 Atl. Rep. 73. 


EXEMPTIONS 


The affidavit to claim must show where the debt was contract- 
ed. Ely wv. Blacker, (Ala.) 20 So. Rep. 570. 

In claiming benefit of exemption, defendant must show that the 
debt was exempt. Ely v. Blacker, (Ala.) 20 So. Rep. 570. 
The property of a city that is exempt and which is burned the 
insurance thereon is also exempt. EZilis & Pratt City, ( Ala.) 

20 so. Rep. 647. 


FRAUDULENT CONVEYANCE, 


A conveyance by an insolvent to a son in payment of a bona fide 
indebtedness as against creditors is valid. Halsey et al v. 
Connell et al, (Ala.) 20 So. Rep. 445. 

Where a voluntary conveyance results in hindering and delay- 
ing creditors it does not matter what the intention of the 
parties to conveyance was. McKeown v. Allen, (Fla.) 20 
So. Rep. 556 

Recitals in a deed as to the consideration cannot be used as evi- 
dence against creditors who assail the fairness and validity 
of the conveyance. Flynn et al v. Jackson et al, (Va) 25 8. 
E. Rep. 1. 

Evidence is admissable to show the condact and declarations of 
a debtor at the time and immediately after an alleged 
fraudulent transfer. Haskett vr. Auhl, (Kan. App.) 45 Pac. 
Rep. 608. 

The payment by the grantee of a sum in excess of the value of 
property and the trastee’s ignorance of a creditors claim 
against the grantor, such conveyance is not frandulent as 
to creditor of the grantor. Delaran r. Wright, (Mich ) 67 N. 
W. Rep. 1110. 

FRAUDS, STATUTE OF. 


Possession taken and improvements made under a parol contra t 
for the use of lands, takes the case out of the statute of 
frauds. Anderson r. Anderson, (Tex. Civ. App.) 36 8. W. 
Rep. 816. 

Where an oral agreement is made to exchange real estate for 
other real est :te and personal property, it is void under the 
statute. Dennis vr. Kuster, (Kan. Sap.) 45 Pac. Rep. 602. 

A pirtial performance of an oral agreement relative to lands, 
t-kes it out of the statute. Delavan v. Wright, (Mich.) 67 
N W. Rep. 1110. 

A parol promise tu pay the debt of another where the purpose 
results in snbserving and promoting the interest of and a 
consid-ration to the promisor, is not within the statute. 
W. T. Merserau Company, Appellant, v. Wilbur F. Washburn, 
Respondent, (N. Y.) 6 App. Div. 404. 

GARNISHMENT. 


While the sulary of an employee is not due, yet it is subject to 
garnishment as soon as it isearned. Ely v. Blacker, (Ala.) 
20 So. Rep. 570. 

Judgment agaiost a principal def-ndant establishes conclusive 
evidence as to the relation of debtor and creditor and also 
as to the amount of the debt. J. § H. Clasgens Co v. Silber, 
(Wis.) 67 N. W. Rep. 1122, 

HOMICIDE, 


An instraction is erroneous, which charged the jury to acquit 
on the gronnd of self-defense, if defendant ‘was reasonably 
free from fanlt,” in provoking the difficulty. Baldwin v. 
State, (Ala.) 20 So. Rep. 528. 








As showing the relative conditions of the parties at the time, 

; evidence of the age of the prosecuting witness is admissable. 
Gunter v. State, (Ala.) 20 So Rep. 632 

It is improper to permit an officer to give his reason for follow- 
ing the deceased to the place where he was killed. Phipps 
v. State, (Tex. Civ. App.) 368. W. Rep. 753. 

A retarn of a verdict of guilty “in the manner and form as 
charged in the information,” is insufficient in not stating 
the degree of guilt té authorize the court to pass judgment. 
La Tour v. State, (Wis.) 67 N. W. Rep. 1138. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


A hnsband supposed his wife had never been married at the 
time he married her, when in fact she had been married and 
had been nted a divorce, these facts are pot sufficient 
upon which to maintain an action to annul a marriage as 
one procured by frand. Fisk v. Fisk, (N. Y.) 6 App. Div. 271. 

In an action for tort, a plea of coverture is no defcnse. Britt v. 
Pitts, (Ala.) 20 So. Rep. 484. 

The use by the husband of a wife’s money with her consent, 
without promise of repayment the presumption that it was 
a gift cannot be rebutted as to creditors by the subsequent 
treatment of the money asa loan. Flynn v. Jackson, (Va.) 
25 8. E. Rep. 1. 

A married woman can only make contracts binding upon her in 
reference tu her separate estate, and her estate is not bound 
by contract made employing servants on her husband's farm 
which she manages. Kirt v. Kropp, (Mich.) 67 N. W. . 
Rep. 1080. 


INDICTMENT. 


An indictment is fatally defective which omits against the pe+ce 
and dignity of the state. Simpsen v. State, (Ala.) 20 So. 
Rep. 572. 

The omis ion of the clerk to tix nis seal to the certificate of an 
information is not a fatal error. State v. Faulk, (Kan Sup.) 
45 Pac Rep. 603. 

The in tictment for kesping a house of ill fame may fix a d f- 
ferent date from that alleged in the complaint. People v. 
Russell, (Mich.) 67 N. W. Rep. 1099. 


INJUNCTION. 


Daring the pendency of a suit to enjoin condemnation proceed- 
ings, defendant made valuable improvements on land to be 
condemned, is no ground for refusing au injunction. Bizler’s 
Ex’r v. Pennsylvania Canal Co., (Pa.) 35 Atl. Rep. 112. 

The owner of a high division fence, shutting off air from plain- 
tiffs buildiog will be restrained from maintaining such fence. 
Peck v. Roe, (Mich.) 67 N. W. Rep. 108. 


JUDGMENT. 


A succeeding circuit judge cannot review or reverse an adjudi- 
cation, it is the law until appealed from. Hunter v. Ruff, 
(s. C.) 25 8. E. Rep. 65. 
It is only in original proceedings instituted for the purpose 
that parties can atrack a + = for fraud. Dunlap v. 
Byers, (Mich.) 67 N. W. Rep. 1067. 
LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


The landlord’s lien will not be defeated by removal of the prop- 
erty from the premises. Andrews Manuf’g Co. v. Porter, 
(Ala.) 20 So. Rep. 475. 
A landlord who endorsers note of tenant for supplies purchased 
is not entitled to a lien on crops as for suppiies furnished. 
Rodgers v. Black, (Ga.) 25 8. E. Rep. 23. 
LIMITATION OF ACTIONS. 


The failure to plead the statute waives the benefits under it. 
Garrison v. Hawkins Lumber Co., (Ala.) 20 So. Rep. 427. 

A wife who farnishes husband with money to purchase land for 
her, and husband takes title in her name joiatly with her 
stepson, without her knowledge, limitation commenced to 
run agaiost her rights from time — attains his majority. 
Goforth v. Goforth, (S. C.) 25 8. E. Rep. 40. 
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An accounting between partners must first be had before | mi- 
tation will commence against claim by a partner for ad- 


vancement. Mathews v. ddams, {Md ) 35 Atl. Rep. 60. 
MASTER AND SERVANT. 


An employee must have knowledge or notice of a rule of a rail 
way company before he can be bound by it. Alabama Mia- 
land Ry. Co. v. McDonald, (Ala.) 20 So. Rep. 472. 

A railroad company receiving cars owned by another company | 





are bound to inspect such cars as the receiving company’s 
employees are required to handle. Aitchison, T. § S. F. R. 
Co. v. Penfold, (Kan. Sup.) 45 Pac. Rep. 574. { 

A charter of a street railroad company providing for liability | 
for negligence or misconduct of its agents and servants in 
road constraction, is not applicable to the negligence of an ‘ 
independent contractor. Sanford v. Pawtucket St. Ry. Co., 
(R. I.) 35 Atl. Rep. 67. 

Labor rs working under a railroad section boss are follow ser- 
vants. Gavigan v. Lake Shore & M. 8. Ry. Co., (Mich.) 67 
N. W. Rep. 1097. 


MORTGAGES. 


Where there is no personal judgment desired, the foreclosure of 
a@ mortgage may be had, wi' hout the production of the note 
secured by it, where the absence of the note is accounted 
for. Vaughn v. Tate, (Tenn. Ch. App.) 36S. W. Rep. 748. 

In the absence of notice to a prior mortgagee of an action to 
foreclose, a decree will be set aside on his application. 
Mortgage Trust Co. r. Cowles, (Kan. App.) 45 Pac Rep 605 

A mortgagee may transfer his rights therein either by a legal or 
equitable assignment. Densmore v. Savage, (Mich.) 67 N. 
W. Rep. 1103. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS. 


Evidence is inadmissable to show that others stumbied at the 
place in the sidewalk at other times where the plaintiff re- 
ceived his injuries. City of Birmingham rv. Starr, (s\la.) 20 
So. Rep. 424. 

Whatever damages results from the deposit of refuse upon the 
property of the owner, city is liable therefore. City of San 
Antonio v. Mackay, (Tex. Civ. App.) 368. W. Rep. 700. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 


The following endorsement on a note is prima facia the personal 
liability of the endorser, “J W. Parrott, President of Long 
Branch Hotel and Cottage Co.” Terhune v. Parrott, (N. J. 
Sup.) 35 Atl. Rep. 4. 

A plea is good which alleges that the note was given without 
consideration by defendants intestate. Milligan v. Pollard, 
(Ala.) 20 So. Rep. 620. 

A stipulation in a note for reasonable attorneys fees in case of 
suit does not render the note non negotiable. penheimer 
v. Farmers & Merchants Bank. (Tenn. Sup.) 368. W. Rep. 705. 

Where the original note sued on is attached to the summons in- 
stea:l of a copy thereof, is no gronnd for dismissal. Bull v. 
Edward Thompson Co., (Ga.) 258 E. Rep. 31. 

It is not satti: ient in itself to constitute a purchase for value, 
fur a bank to give mere credit fora note. Drovers’ Nat. Bank 
v. Blue, (Mich.) 67 N. W. Rep. 1105. 

A check must be presented fur payment within a reasonable 
time by the payee, in order to preserve his rights of recourse 
against the drawer. Grouge v. Reigh, (Wis.) 67 N. W. 
Rep. 1130. 


PLEADING 


If there is no demurrer to a plea of coverture in tort, it is good. 
Britt v Pittts, (Ala.) 20 So Rep. 484. 

A failure of a petition to state whether a contract is written or 
oral, where such fact is not essential to the action, is not 
demurrable. Smith v. Patrick, (Tex. Civ. App.) 368. W. 


It is discretionary with the court in permitting plaintiff to file 
an amende and supplemental complaint. Bomar v. Means, 
(S. C.) 25 8. E. Rep. 60. 

Duplicity in a plea is not ground for demurrer. Paling r. Mad- 





doz, (W. Va.) 24S. E. Rep. 999. 
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PRINCIPAL AND AGENT. 


The principal is bound by the settlement made by his agent 
under authority, though the instructions were exceed d by 
the agent, no notice having been = to the other party 
of such instructions. Whaley v. Duncan, (8S. C.) 258. E, 
Rep. 54. 

The fact that notes were subsequently placed in a bank for col- 
lection, is not sufficient evidence to show revocation of 
authority of agent to collect notes. Enright v. Beumond, 
(Vt ) 35 Atl. Rep. 57. 


PRINCIPAL AND SURETY. 


A voluntary payment of an amount on aay eer on injunction 
nd by one surety, where there is no liability against him 
or his co-surety, contribution cannot be inf reed. 

v. Murray. (Ala.) 20 So. Rep. 575. 

Where the property is surrendered to the debtor, which secures 
the debt, releases the surety on a note execnted for a part 
oa. Krain § Cummings, (Tex. Civ. App.) 368. W. Rep. 

0. 
REPLEVIN. 


The failure to make a demand will prevent the maintenance of 
the present suit only. Webster v. Brunswick-Balke Collender 
Co. (F la.) 20 So. Rep. 536. 

Property held by a trastee to secure a debt he can show title in 
the purchaser of the equity in support of his claim. Post», 
Berwind. White Coal Mining Co., Pa.) 35 Atl. Rep. 11. 

SALE. 

Damaged or unmerchantable goods is no ground for refusing 
the same on a contract of purchase. Watson v. Kirby, (Ala.) 
20 So. Rep. 624. 

A parol reservation of title to 
parol chattel mortgage. 
App.) 368 W. Rep. 821. 

Where the bayer continues the use of property for a period of 
thirty days after discovery of fraudulent representation 
made to him, at t me of sale prevents recession by him. 
Foster v. Rowley, (Mich.) 67 N. W. Rep. 1077. 

TRUSTS. 


Where a conveysnce of land in trast is vague and fails to 
sufficiently designate the cestues que trustent, it is invalid as 
atrust. Trustees of Methodist Episcopal Church v. Trustees 
of Jackson Square Erangelical Luthern Church (Md.) 35 Atl. 
Rep. 8. 


Halsey 


roperty is invalid as being a 
astings v. Kellogg, (Tex. Civ. 


Where the conveyance is fur a valuable consideration, 
though invalid asa trust for the failare to designate 
suffi iently the cestuis que trustent, it conveys the bene- 
ficial interest to the trnstees. same case. 


VENDOR AND PURCHASER. 


The plaintiff is entitled to a personal jadgment for unpaid 
price, in an action for the enforcement of a vendor's lien. 
Fayette Land Co v. Louisville & N. R. Co., (Va.) 248. E. 
Rep. 1016 

Notice of the rights of the occupant of land is given to all the 
world by reason of and through the actnal possession of 
land. Tate v. Pensacola Gulf Land & Development Co (¥la.) 
20 So. Rep. 542. 

‘The purchaser from a vendor, who bas notice of the Ven- 
dee’s 1ights, is bound by the contract. Same case. 

In order to constitute constructive notice nm possessor’s 
claim of title to land, he possession must be open, 
visible and exclusive. Same case. 

WITNESSES. 


The general credit of witness may be supported bv evidence, 
where testimony has been admit ed to discredit the wit 
ness Towns v. Slate, (Ala ) 20 So. Rep. 598. 

For the purpose of effecting the credibility of a witness, he may 
be asked, on cross examination, questions as to specific acts 
of moral terpituse. Zanone v. Slate, (Tenn. Sup.) 36 S. W. 
Rep. 711. ; 

Great latitude will be allowed on cross examination of im- 
mediate parties to alleged fraudulent transaction. Co 
v. Goldberg, (Minn.) 67 N. W. Rep. 1149, 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
preaident—James M. Woolworth, Omaha, Neb. 
feeretary | John Hinkley, 215 N. Charlies St., Balti- 
qreasurer—Francis Rawle, 328 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

COMMERCIAL LAW LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
President—E. M. Ba 11-tt, Omaha, Neb. 
Secretary —James A. Webb, St. Louis. Mo. 
Treasurer—E. K. Sumerwell, New York City. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 
ALABAMA 
President— Richard H. Clark, Mobile. 
fecretary and ‘'reasurer—Alex. Truy, Montgomery 
ALASKA. 
President—J. S. Bugbee, 4 uneau 
Secretary—F. D Kelsey. Juneau. 
Treasurer—J. G. Heid, Juneau. 

ARIZONA. 
President—J. C. Herndon, Tucsen. 
Secretary—J. W. Crenshaw, Phoenix. 
Treasurer— Walter Bennett. 

ARKANSAS. 
President—M. T. Sanders, Helena. 
feoretary—G. W. Shiun, !.ittle Rock. 
CONNECTICUT. 
President—Charles E. Perkins, Hartford 
fecretary—Charles M. Joslyn, Hartford. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. - 
President—Henry E. Davis Washing on. 
Secretary— William Meyer Lewin, Washington. 
Treasurer—Chariles H. Cragin, Washington. 
GEORGIA. 
President—Henry R. Goetchins. 
Seoretary—John W. Akin, Cartersville. 
Treasurer—Z. D. Harrien, Atlanta. 
IDAHO. 
President—John Ainslie. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Hugh McElroy. 
ILLINOL. 
President—John H. Hamline, Chicago. 


Georetar) and ‘T'reasurer—J. H. Matheny, Springfield. 


INDIANA. 
President— Benjamin |‘ arrison, Indianapolis. 
Secretery—Jvohn KR. Wilson, Indianapolis. 
Treasurer—Nvble C. Butler, Indianapolis. 
IOWA. 
President—J. H. Henderson, Indianola. 
Secretary—N. E. Coffin. Des Moines 
Treasurer—G. F. Henry, Des Moines. 
KANSAS 
President—David Martin. Topeka. 
r—C. J. Brown, Topeka. 
Treasurer—Howeli Jones, Topeka. 
KENTUCKY 
President— Malcolm Yeaman, Henderson. 
—J.G. Poore, Frankfort. 
LOUISIANA. 
President—J. W. Burgess, Baton . 
Secretary—T. Sambola Jones, Baton ge. 
. MAINE. 
President—H. M. Heath, Augusta. 
and Treasurer— Leslie C. Cornish, Augusta 
MICHIGAN. 
President—O' Brien J. Atkinson, Port Huron. 
y—Lincoln Avery, Port Huron. 
Treasarer— William A. Jenks. Port Huron. 
— + 
President— W m. abn, Minneapolis. 
Georetary—E H. Ozmun, St Paal. 
Treasurer—D. F. Siapson, Minneapolis. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
President—Robert Lowry, Jackson. 
Secretary—W. R. Harper, Jackson. 
Treasurer—C. M Williamson. 


MISSOURI 
President—W ilham C. Marshall, St. Louis. 

—Selden P. Spencer, St. Louis. 
Treasurer—W. B. Teasdale, Kansas City. 

MONTANA. 

peatient—W iio H. Francis, Missoula. 

—Edw C. Russel, Helena. 
Treasurer James U. Sanders, Helena. 

NEW MEXICO. 
President—J. G. Fitch, Socorro. 
y—E. L. Bartlett. 
—E. A. Fiske. 


NEW YORK. 
President—Edward G Whittaker, New York City. 
—L. B. Proctor, Albany. 


Treasurer—AJbert Heasberg, Al 
OKLAHOMA. 

President—H. S$. Cunningham, Guthrie. 

Secretary—A. H. Houston, Guthrie. 


OHIO. 
jrutdant—George | xs ab, Cohembes. 
weary Harry . Arnold, Colum 
Treasurer—L. H. Pike, Toledo. 


OREGON. 
Seenident—Chas. + ".— 4" 
Treasurer—Chas. J. Schnabel. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
President—P. C. Knox, Allegheny. 
Secretary—Edward P. Allison, Philadelphia. 
Treasurer— William Penn Lloyd, Mechanicsburg. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

President—B F. Whitner, Andersoo 
SYeoretary—John P. Thomas, Jr., Columbia. 

TENNESSEE. 
President—W. B Swaney. Chattanooga. 
secretary and Treasurer—Chas. M. Burch, Nashville 

TEXAS. 
President - pakndhg = wo 
Secretary—Charles S. Morse, Austin. 
Treasurer— William D. Williams, Fort Worth. 
UTAH. 

President—Jacob 8S. Boreman. Salt Lake City. 
Secretary—R. B. Shepard, Salt Lake City. 
Treasurer—Elmer B. Jones, Salt Lake City. 

VERMONT. 
President—C. A. Peenty, Rowpert. , 
Secretary—George W. Wing, Montpelier 
Treasurer—Hi:am Carleton, Montpelier. 

VIRGINIA. 
President— William Witt Henry. Richmond. 
Secretary and [reasurer—E. C. Massie. Kichmon#. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

President— Forrest W. Brown, Charlestown. 
Secretary —James W. Ewing, Wheeling 
Creasurer—W . N. Miller, Parkersburg. 

WASHINGTON 
President—Harold Preston, Seattle. 
Sesretary—Na han 5S Porter, Vlympia 
Treasurer—W illiam A. Peters, Seattle. 

WISCONSIN. 
Presiden'— William H. Seaman, Milwaukee. 

—E. P. Vilas, Milwankee 

Treasurer—J. H. Carpenter, Madison. 
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ALABAMA. 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Alabama State Bar Association was held 
at Birmingham recently. The meeting 
was very largely attended, and the sub- 
jects discussed were most interesting. 
The meeting was opened by the annual 
address of Acting President Richard C. 
Jones, followed by the report of the 
treasurer and the executive committee. 
A paper on “The Supreme Court,” by C. 
A. Mountjoy, and John V. Smith read a 
paper on “The Age of Consent in Ala- 
bama."’ The first day’s business ended 
by a report from. the Committee on 
Jurisprudence and Law Reform, and on 
Legislature. 


The second day was devoted to hearing 
the report om Judicial Administration 
and Remedial Procedure, and other com- 
mittees, both standing and special. H. 
C. Tompkins read a paper on “Judah P. 
Benjamin and Alex. C. King of Georgia,” 
and a very able paper on “The Develop- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States.”" The Birmingham Bar tendered 
the association a banquet in the evening. 


The following were officers: 
President, Richard H. Clarke, Mobile; 
vice-presidents, George P. Jones, Flor- 
ence; George W. Peach, Clayton; William 
A. Walker, Birmingham; W. L. Martin, 
Montgomery; J. J. Mayfield, Tuscaloosa; 
secretary and treasurer, Alexander Troy, 
Montgomery. 

A well-deserved compliment was be- 
stowed on Alexander Troy by his re- 
election to the offices of secretary and 
treasurer. 


elected 


CALIFORNIA. 


There was a very full meeting of the 
Sacramento Bar Association recently, A. 
L. Hart presiding and A. M. Seymour 
acting as secretary. He stated the ob- 
ject of the meeing to be for the purpose 
of adopting some testimonial of respect 
to F. T. Van Fleet, a fellow-member who 
had enjoyed the esteem and respect of 
his associates, and whose sudden and un- 
timely death was deeply deplored by 
them. W. A. Anderson paid a brief but 
eloquent tribute to his deceased associate, 

1 moved that a committee of five be 
appointed by the chair to draft resolu- 
tions of respect and condolence. The 
motion was carried, and the chair ap- 





pointed as such committee, W. A. Ander- 
son, A. J. Bruner, J. B. Devine, Albert M. 
Johnson and C. T. Jones. 


INDIANA. 


The annual meeting of tne Bar Asso- 
ciation of Northeastern Indiana «2s held 
recently at Angola, with a large aitend- 
ance. Papers were presentei by Dauiel 
M. Link, Charles A. Votter, Howard 
Mountz and D. R. Best. A banquet was 
followed by post-prandial exercises and 
the election of officers for the ensuing 
year. 


IOWA. 


The second annual meeting of the lowa 
State Bar Association was held at Dav- 
enport, July 30 and 31. The annual ad- 
dress of President Kinne showed a 
gratifying increase of membership to the 
organization. The meeting was a very 
important one, and the subjects discussed 
were interesting. Judge J. B. Payne of 
Chicago, Ill., Judge of the Superior Court 
of Cook County, Illinois, delivered a 
masterly address on “The Legal Profes- 
sion; its Oppertunities and Obligations.” 
The meeting closed by a banquet at the 
St. James Hotel, and toasts were re- 
sponded to by Gov. F. M. Drake and W. 
H. Wilson, Davenport; M. J. Wade, Iowa 
City; J. J. McCarthy, Dubuque; G. W. 
Wakefield, Sioux City, and A. J. Hirsch, 
Chicago, Ill. An invitation was extended 
by Cedar Rapids to hold the next meet- 
ing there, and was taken under advise- 
ment, 

The following officers were «lected, 
President, J. H. Henderson, Indiandla; 
vice-president, Judge M. J. Wade, Iuwa 
City; secretary, N. E. Coffin, Des Moines; 
treasurer, George F. Henry, Des Moines. 


KANSAS. 


The Executive Committee of the State 
Bar Association met recently in Topeka, 
and decided to fix the date of the annual 
meeting of the association for January 
2 Oand 21. George R. Peck of Chicago 
has already accepted an invitation to de- 
liver the annual address. 


KENTUCKY. 


The members of the Campbell County 
Bar met recently and formed an organi- 
zation to be known us the Campbe!'l 
County Bar Association. Officers were 
elected as follows: President, Joan T. 
Hodge; first vice-president, T. M. Hill; 
second vice-president, T. P. Carothers; 
third vice-president, Otto Wolff; treas- 
urer, John D. Ellis, and secretary, A. L. 
Reuscher. In addition to the officers the 
list of incorporators includes M. J. 
Brown, Courtland Baker, Aubrey Bar- 
bour, Ramsey Washington, Harry Gua. 
kel, W. U. Warren, Mat Herold, W. H. 
Lyons, M. R. Lockhart and H. H. Dep- 
uty. 


MAINE. 


Before the dinn2r there was a basevall 
game between the s::iines captained by 
Albert S. Woodman ard Robert T. Waite- 
house. 

Bowling was also enjoyed, Judges Webb 
and Haskeil leading their respective 
teams, 


The annual picnic of the Cumberland 
Bar Association, held recently, was, de- 
spite the cloudy weather, a very enjoya- 
ble and successful affair. 

The banquet occurred at the Merry- 
coneag House, and was served at 3 p. 
m., and was entirely in keeping with the 
high standard of that hostelry. Those 
who sat down to dinner were as follows: 
Judges William L. Putnam, Nathan 
Webb, T. H. Haskell, L. A. Emery, W. 
P. Whitehouse and A. P. Wiswell; Gov. 
Cleaves, B. D. Verrill, Seth L. Larrabee, 
Harrv R. Virgin. Clarence Hale, C. A. 
Hight. A. T. Belcher, C. A. Strout, Will- 
iam M. Bradley, George E. Bird, Levi 
Turner, Robert T. Whitehouse, Dennis A. 
Meaher, William M. Payson, Liewellyn 
Barton, Wilford G. Chapman, John F. A. 
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Merrill, George F. McQuillan, Fred V. 
Chase, John Wells, Stephen C. Perry, 
Fred H. Cobb, James C. Fox, J. H. Fogg, 
H. W. Swasey, A. A. Strout and Charles 
H. Strout. 


At the close, Gov. Cleaves, as president 
of the Cumberland Bar, welcomed the 
members of the court and invited guests. 
He then introduced Judge Webb to sp2ak 
for the judiciary. Judge Webb spoke 
earnestly and eloquently, reminding the 
lawyers of their responsibility to society 
as men trained in a learned profession. 
He would suggest to no man the political 
opinions he should hold; but earnestly 
urged the members of the Bar at the 
present crisis to inform themselves of the 
truth, in order that they might! not b= 
led by feelings of party allegiance to the 
support of policies detrimental to the 
honor and welfare of the country. 


Judge Webb also spoke of the high 
standard which the judiciary had main- 
tained, and should continue to main- 
tain, and its influence upon the history of 
the country. He reminded the younger 
men that from their ranks should be fillei 
the vacancies which would occur from 
time to time. 


MARYLAND." 


The Montgomery County Bar Associa- 
tion met at Rockville recently to take 
into consideration the proposition of 
forming a State bar association. They 
formally approved the suggestions re- 
ceived from the Allegany Bar as to the 
advisability of forming such an associa- 
tion. 


The following were elected delegates 
to the meeting to be held at the Blue 
Mountain House, Washington County, on 
the 28th inst.: William H. Talbott, Will- 
iam Veirs Bowie, Jr., Hattersley W. Tal- 
bott, Edward C. Peter, Samuel Riggs of 
R. and Robert B. Peter. The association 
also elected Hon. James B. Henderson 
and Thomas Anderson as delegates to 
the meeting of the National Bar Associ- 
ation, to be held at Saratoga Springs on 
the 19th, 20th and 21st inst. 


A resolution was passed to submit to 
the judges of the Circuit Court the ques- 
tion of having certain faded and imper- 
fect land records transcribed by the 
clerk of the court, under the apprehen- 
sion that if it is not speedily done the 
record of the title deeds to a very consid- 
erable portion of the county will be en- 
tirely obliterated. 


At a meeting of the Frederick Bar, 
held in the courtroom at Frederick, Md., 
the following persons were appointed to 
represent Frederick County at the meet- 
ing of the State Bar Association, to be 
held at the Blue Mountain House on 
Aug. 28: Hon. James McSherry, Hon. J. 
A. Lynch, C. W. Ross, G. H. Worthing- 
ton, W. P. Maulsby, F. J. Nelson, M. G. 
Urner, J. E. R. Wood, J. R. McSherry, 
E. S. Eichelberger, F. C. Norwood, Jacob 
Rohrbach, F. S. Stoner and Vincent 
Sebold. 


The members of the Garrett County Bar 
held a meeting at Cumberland, Md., re- 
cently for the purpose of selecting dele- 
gates to attend the meeting to be held at 
the Blue Mountain House, at which time 
a State bar association will be formed. 
Mr. T. J. Peddicord presided at the meet- 
ing, with Mr. Edwin L. Mitchell as sec- 
retary. Messrs. Gilmor S. Hamill, Fred 
A. Thayer, Edward H. Sincell, John T. 
Mitchell and William N. Daily were se- 
lected to represent the Garrett County 

r. 


Twenty-seven members of the Har- 
ford County Bar were signers to a call 
for a meeting which was held recently in 
the courthouse at Belair, Md., for the 
purpose of forming a county bar associa- 
tion, and for the further object of se- 
lecting delegates to the convention to be 
held at the Blue Mountain House for the 
purpose of forming a State bar associa- 





tion. Mr. George L. Van Bibber was se- 
lected chairman of the meeting, with 
Willard G. Rouse as secretary. Otho 8S. 
Lee, William H. Harland and Thomas H. 
Robinson were appointed a committee to 
prepare a constitution and by-laws fora 
permanent bar association in Harford 
County. Mr. Van Bibber was empowered 
to appoint ten delegates to attend the 
meeting at the Blue Mountain House. 

A meeting of the members of the 
Worcester County Bar was held at 
the home of Clayton J. Purnell at 
Snow Hill, Md., recently, and delegates 
were elected to attend the State meet- 
ing at the Blue Mountain House for the 
purpose of forming a State bar associa- 
tion. 


At the meeting of the Allegany County 
Bar Association recently it was decided 
to issue a call for the organization of a 
Maryland State bar association. The call 
is signed by Jos. Sprigg, Benj. A. Rich- 
mond and Wm. C. Devecmon, commit- 
tee. It says: “The Bar Association of 
Allegany County has for some time been 
agitating the question of a State bar as- 
sociation. The investigation of the work- 
ings of such institutions in other States 
has convinced them that the desirability 
of a Maryland State bar association has 
but to be"properly presented to be recog- 
nized. Members of the bar from a num- 
ber of counties have expressed their will- 
ingness to join such a movement, and 
the bar association of this county now 
proposes to call a meeting of representa- 
tives of the bar for all the counties and 
Baltimore city at the Blue Mountain 
House on Aug. 28, to form a State bar 
association. It is desired that as many 
members of the bar as possible shall at- 
tend. There are few States which have 
not such associations, and the advantages 
of having closer relations between law- 
yers all over the State, a greater uni- 
fommity of practice and a higher stand- 
ard of legal education are only a few of 
the objects to be accomplishd.”’ The call 
requests that members of the bar in each 
county hold a meeting and elect as many 
delegates as possible to the proposed 
meeting, notifying the committee of their 
action. An effort will be made to obtain 
excursion rates on the railroads. A ban- 
quet is proposed as a feature of the 
meeting. 


A meeting of the members of the Bar 
of Washingtdn County was held recently 
at Hagerstown, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing the bar association recently in- 
corporated. The meeting was called to 
order by Alexander Neill, chairman, and 
J. Marbourg Keedy was chosen secretary. 
The chair appointed J. Clarence Lane, 
Wiliam J. Witzenbarker, William Keal- 
hofer, J. A. Mason and M. L. Keedy a 
committee to prepare a constitution and 
by-laws. The following were appointed 
as delegates to the meeting to be held at 
the Blue Mountain House on Aug. 28 to 
organize a State bar association: Judge 
Edward Stake, chairman; Alexander 
Neill, J. Clarence Lane, Geo. W. Smith, 
Jr., Alexander Armstrong, J. A. Mason, 
Alexander R. Hagner, D. H. Wiles, D. 
W. Doub, Norman B. Scott, Jr., Charles 
A. Lillte, M. L. Keedy, Fred F. McComas, 
A. C. Strite, A. Small, J. M. Keedy, Gen. 
H. Kyd Douglas and Buchanan Schley. 
The board of directors then met and 
elected Alexander Neill president of the 
association, William Kealhofer treasurer 
and M. L. Keedy secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Worcester County Bar Association 
took appropriate action recently on the 
death of Henry Bacon, Esq. The meet- 
ing was held in the office of Thayer & 
Cobb, Worcester, and in the absence of 
Col. W. S. R. Hopkins, the president, 
Thomas G. Kent was chosen chairman. 
Among those present were Col. E. B. 
Glasgow, Col. Horace B. Verry, John A. 


_ Dana, Frederick J. Barnard, T. Hovey 


Gage, George S. Taft, Charles M. Thayer, 
H. Spencer Haskell, F. A. Belisle, John 
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H. Johnson, Webster Thayer, Frank B. 
Hall, Col. Rockwood Hoar, Henry L. 
Parker, Charles S. Dodge, Jerre Kane, 
Judge George M. Woodward, Alfred & 
Pinkerton, Frank B. Smith, Charles 
Thornton Davis, Charles Haggerty, Ar- 
thur E. Templeton, Edward J. Melanefy, 
Arthur P. Rugg, Charles F. Aldrich, 
Eben F. Thompson and Charles F. Stev- 
ens. Resolutions were read and adopted 
and many present spoke words of the 
highest praise of Mr. Bacon. 


MICHIGAN, 


The lawyers of Mason County have 
organized a bar association. The officers 
are: President, C. G. Wing; Secretary, 
H. C. Hutton; Treasurer,, H. S. Gray. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Belknap County Bar Association, 
which has a nucleus in Laconia, partici- 
pated in its annual] outing and excur- 
sion on Lake Winnip!seogee recently. 
Among the legal lights who braved the 
weather were ex-Judge E. A. Hibbard, 
president of the association; Hon. Wood- 
bury LL. Melcher, clerk; Edwin P 
Thompson, clerk of the Supreme Court; 
Col. Stephen S. Jewett, Edward H. Shan- 
non, George B. Cox, Samuel C. Clark, 
William H. Flanders, Hon. Charles F. 
Stone, Charles B. Hibbard, Col. Thomas 
Cogswell of Gilmanton; Judge William 
B. Fellows of Tilton, and others, includ- 
ing the ladies of each gentleman, respec- 
tively. Conveyance was provided by 
steamer Roxmont, and it was intended 
to make an extended trip among the isl- 
ands, with favorable conditions, as on 
similar former occasions. The affair was 
under the management of Edwin P. 
Thompson. The usual dinner hour ap- 
proaching caused a desire to make 4 
landing, which was accomplished at The 
Weirs, where the outing banquet at Ho- 
tel Weirs became a delightful feature of 
the trip. 


NEW YORK. 


The members of the Dutchess County 
Bar assembled in Justice Barnard’s 
courtroom at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., re- 
cently, to take action on the death of 
Charles B. Herrick. The room was 
crowded with lawyers and friends of the 
deceased, and on motion of Henry M 
Taylor, Mr. Frank Hasbrouck was 
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chosen chairman of the meeting. Allison 
Butts, on motion of Henry E. Losey, was 
appointed secretary. 

Chairman Hasbrouck opened the meet- 
ing with appropriate remarks, and stated 
that Mr. Herrick graduated from Yale 
College in 1869. He started clerkship for 
admittance to the bar during hig jun-or 
year at college, and on June 15, 1870, he 
was admitted to the bar after only three 
years’ clerkship in all. In all his business 
career I have been opposed to him, and 
know how loyally and diligently he pre- 
pared his cases for trial, and how per- 
fectly he tried them. He was loyal to 
the city during his office as City Attor- 
ney, and his work was of the best. The 
speaker then referred to his good char- 
acter, after which Mr. Irv:ng Elting and 
Mr. Edward Elsworth prepared resolu- 
tions which were adopted. Gifford Wil- 
kinson, J. Henry Cook, Safford A. Cum- 
mings, Dewitt Heermance and others 
spoke in the highest terms of the de- 
ceased. 

The memorial meeting of the Broome 
County Bar Association, held recently in 
Judge Arms’ Chambers in the Court- 
house at B-nghamton, to take suitable 
action on the death of Edward M. Fitz- 
gerald, was called to order by Judge 
George F. Lyon, the president of the as- 
sociation. 

D. H. Carver, Esq., who was chosen 
chairman of the méeting, paid a deserv- 
ed tribute to the memory of Mr. Fitzger- 
ald, as did also A. M. Sperry, Judge 
Lynn, Judge Taylor L. Arms, W. D. 
Painter and others. 

The new home of the New York Bar 
Association, New York city, will prob- 
ably be formally opened in October, with 
a mammoth reception tendered Lord 
Charles Russell, England’s Chief Justice. 

Pres:‘dent J. C. Carter, of the associa- 
tion, will probably preside, and speeches 
may be made by Joseph H. Choate and 
Frederic Coudert. The new building is 
on a massive but simple scale, and is 
built of marble and Indiana limestone. 


TENNESSEE. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Ba- Association of Tennessee was held 
on the breezy brow of Lookout Mountain, 
July 29 to 31. The attendance was large 
and the papers read were interesting and 
able, and upon subjects of vital impor- 
tance to the State of Tennessee and the 
United States as well. The first day was 
devoi-d to receiving the reports of the 
eecrctary and treasurer and the annual 
address by President A. D. Marks. The 
second day Justice Harlan of the United 


Sta‘es Supreme Court delivered an ad- - 


dress, after which the Committee on 
Jud:cial Administration and Remedial 
Prxedure reported and discussion was 
had upon the report. The third day was 
take. up by hearing the reports of the 
different standing and special commit- 
tees. Among the papers read was one 
by Masion B. Howell, “Biographical 
Sketch of Francis B. Fogg.” Edward T. 
Sanford read a paper, “Constitution of 
17." “The Pathetic Side of a Lawyer’s 
Life’ was the subject treated by Douglas 
Anderson, while A, S. Calyar spoke about 
“Two Great Lawyers Without Clienta.” 
The meeting ended with a banquet in the 
evering of the last day. The time spent 
by the members was not only enjoyable 
but profitable to themselves and the State 
of Tennessee. Among the notably im- 
Ppor-ant subjects discussed was one upon 
the calling of a Constitutional Conven- 
tion for the purpose of changing the 
Constitution of the State, without which 
the relorms so frequently advocated in 
the criminal procedure cannot be made. 
The meeting just closed was one of the 
mos: in:portant yet held. The following 
Offices were elected: President, W. B. 
Sweney, Chattanooga; vice-presidents, 
Miidle Tennessee, H. E. Palmer, Mur- 
freestcro: West Tennessee, A. J. Harpole, 
Union City; East Tennessee, E. T. San- 
ford, Knoxville; secretary-treasurer, C. 
N. Burch. Nashville. The re-election of 
Mr. Burch was a compliment worthily 
bestowed by the association. 
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W. B. Swaney, president, announced 
the appointment of two special commit- 
tees, the selection of which was author- 
ized by the State association at the late 
meeting on Lookout Mountain. The 
committees appointed are: Committee to 
Agitate the Calling of a Constitutional 
Convention—Hon. James H. Malone, 
Memphis, chairman; Joshua W. Caldwell, 
Knoxville; James M. Head, Nashvillle; 
Luke E. Wright, Memphis; John H. Hen- 
derson, Franklin. 

Committee on Criminal Costs—Lewis 
M. Coleman, Chattanooga, chairman; 
Horace Van Deventer, Knoxville; John 
E. Richardson, Murfreesboro; W. S. 
Rosebrough, Memphis; Charles N. Burch, 
Nashville. 


The appointments are certainly good 
ones. Mr. Malone has been the most 
active leader in the State in the move- 
ment to secure the holding of a consti- 
tutional convention to make needed re- 
forms in the fundamental laws of Ten- 
nessee. In 1893 Mr. Malone made a very 
able eddress before the State Bar Asso- 
ciation strongly advocating the holding 
of a constitutional convention. This led to 
the appointment by President Henderson 
of a committee to bring before the people 
of the State the importance of holding 
such a convention. The following gen- 
tlemen composed the origina! committee: 
James C. Bradford, Nashville; W. B. 
Swaney, Chattanooga; W. H. Russell, 
Harriman; Samuel] J. Shields, Knoxville; 
James H. Malone, Memphis 

Joshua W. Caldwell of Knoxville, an- 
other of President Swaney’s appointees, 
has made a special study of constitu- 
tional history and is the author of a 
meritorious work entitled “Constitutional 
History of Tenneesee.’’ The other gen- 
tlemen composing the committee rank 
high in the profession of law. 


TEXAS. 


The Texas Bar Association 
fifteenth annual meeting at Galveston, 
ending July 31. The attendance was 
large and great interest was manifested 
by the members in the able papers that 
were presented for their consideration. 
The usual routine business was attended 
to, after which profitable discussion was 
had upon the different subjects pre- 
sented for the consideration of the meet- 
ing. Hon. Seymour D. Thompson of St. 
Louis, Mo., delivered the annual addrese. 
The programme, as published in the Au- 
gust number of the Lawyer, was carried 
out, and the papers read as therein men- 
tioned. This year’s meeting of the asso- 
ciation was one of the most enthusiastic 
and interesting of the many that have 
been given. 

The officers elected 
Wm. H. Clark, Dallas; vice-president, 
Wm. Aubrey, San Antonio; secretary, 
Charles S. Morse, Austin; treasurer, Wm. 
D. Williams, Fort Worth. 


Secretary Morse and Treasurer Will- 
iams were re-elected. Really a matter 
of necessity. Couldn't get along without 
them. 


COUNTY JUDGES IN SESSION. 


The seventh annual convention of the 
County Judges’ Association met recently 
at Galveston. To use the expression of 
one of its members, “It was much in the 
nature of a Methodist experience meet- 
ing,” in that those present “swapped” 
their own experiences for those of their 
fellow members. They all went primed 
and loaded with facts, figures and sug- 
gestions as to what is needed generally 
and specifically for the weal and progress 
of the several counties of the State, 
and many important subjecte looking to 
that end were taken up and thoroughly 
ventilated before the convention closed its 
session. The members of the session 
present at the convention were: Judges 
Felix J. Hart, Bee County; George W. 
Kyser, Caldwell County; George W. Rid- 
die, Hood County; T. H. Briggs, Upshur 
County; S. Patton, Fieher County: W 
M. White, Freestone County; E. R. Bry- 
an, Midland County; F. E. Hunter, E) 


held its 


were: President, 
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Paso County; C. V. Logan, Mills County; 
J. F. Eidson, Nolan County; W. B. Lock- 
hart, Galveston County; Clifford Moor- 
man, Hill County; J. C. Armistead, Mar- 
ion County; J. C. Smith, Ellis County; J. 
E. Thomas, Callahan County. 

County Commissioners: D. M. Hill, 
Fieestone County; W. T. Stout, Nolan 
Countv; J. R. Bramor, Nolan County; 
J. F. Dennis, Nolan County; J. N. Love- 
lesa, Hill County. 


The meeting was called to order by 
Juoge George W. Riddle of Hood County, 
president of the association. 

Judge W. B. Lockhart of Galveston 
then delivered a short address of wel- 
come. 

President Riddle responded on behalf 
of the association. 

The minutes of the last meeting were 
read by the secretary, Judge J. C. Smith 
of Ejilie County. 

President Riddle appointed the follow- 
ing ccmmittees: 

On Programme—Judges J. C. Smith of 
Ellis County, George W. Kyser of Cald- 
well County and W. B. Lockhart of Gal. 
veston County. 

On Resolutions—Judges F. E. Hunter 
of Fl Paso County, T. H. Briggs of Up- 
shur County and W. M. White of Free- 
stone County. 

To draft suitable resolutions upon the 
death of Judge W. P. Cunningham and 
Judge Abney, both of Hill County— 
Judges E. R. Ryan of Midland County, 
F. J. Hart of Bee County and Clifford 
Moorman of Hill County. 


WISCONSIN. 


The Milwaukee Bar Association recent- 
ly had a meeting to revive the one time 
old life and energy that existed. B. K. 
Miller opened the meeting. 


CANADA. 


Mr. J. T. Bulmer, representing the 
Nova Scotia Bar, was recently in Mont- 
real for the purpose of conferring with 
the Montreal! Bar in regard to the forma- 
tion of a Canadian Bar Association, a 
project which has been warmly endorsed 
by the bars of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward’s Island, British Co- 
lumbia, Manitoba and the Northwest 
Territorries. Mr. Bulmer will also pro- 
ceed to Ottawa and lay the project be- 
fore the bar there. It is intended, if 
possible, to have a meeting in Montrea) 
of delegates from all parts of the Do- 
minion about the 15th prox., and an 
effort will be made to get Lord Russell to 
address the same. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Ansonia, Conn.—Attorney Charles H. 
Storrs was recently married to Miss 
Mettie Rider. 


Bridgeport, Ct.—Attorney Charles W. 
Mann is having his Summer outing in 
Maine. 


Bristol, Ct.—Thomas Welch, a young 
lawyer from Southington, has entered 
the: law office of N. E. Pierce. 


Hartford, Ct.—Attorney Joseph L. Bar- 
bain has returned from an_ extended 
European trip. 


New Canaan, Ct.—L. B. Treadwell of 
Oklahoma City, O. T., was in town re- 
cently. Mr. Treadwell is a reputable 
lawyer, and contemplates opening an of- 
fice in this town soon. 


New Haven, Conn.—Lawyer E. G. 
Buckland has returned from an ex- 
tended Western trip. 


New Haven, Ct.—William Kelsey of 
Meriden, who has been associated with 
the Kelsey Press Company of that city, 
has purchased an interest in the Gunn, 
Clark & Co., law and collection firm of 
this city. Charles H. Baldwin, one of the 
present members of the firm, will retire. 
The new firm will then be composed of 
Harry Lines, Edward L. Linsley and Mr. 
Kelsey. Mr. Baldwin is to go into busi- 
ness in Brooklyn. 


New Haven, Ct.—Judge W. K. Town- 
send of the United States District Court, 
who is in California for his health, is 
rapidly improving. 


Stratford, Ct—Edwin F. Hall, a 
prominent lawyer, was recently married 
to Miss Jeannie P. Smith. 


Waterbury, Conn.—Attorneys Thoms 
ang McMahon have opened commodious 
offices in the Turner block. 


Willimantic, Ct.—Attorney E. B. Sum- 
mer is engaged in important legal busi- 
ness in Boston, Mass. 





Augusta, Me.—Ewing W. Hamlen has 
recently accepted a prominent position 
with a law firm of prominence in Boston, 
Mass. 


Biddeford, Me.—Homer T. Waterhouse 
has entered the law office of B. F. Ham- 
ilton. 


Biddeford, Me.—Arthur G. Pelletier, an 
attorney, has opened an ofiice in the 
Quimby & Sweetser block. 


Dover, Me.—The typewriter, not the 
machine, is becoming as dangerous as 
the trolley. The latest case is that of 
Miss Cora: Donley, who eloped with Ben 
S. Collins of North Anson, her employer, 
who is County Attorney and has been a 
leading citizen. Mr. Collins left a wife 
and two children. 


New Harbor, Me.—John W. Brackett 
Was recently married to Miss Martha M. 
Tibbetts. He has recently openeu a law 
officé here. 


Adams, Mass.—Willis B. Anthony has 
commenced the study of law in Shaw & 
Harrington’s office. 


Amherst, Mass.—S. Percy Cushman has 
been admitted to the bar in New York 
city, and has entered the law office of 
Macklin, Cushman & Adams. : 

Beverly, Mass.—John J. Cahill, recently 
admitted to the practice of law, has 
opened an office here. 

Boston, Mass.—Asttorney C. F. Hall and 
wife returned from) their vacation at 
Pigeon Hill. 

Cambridge, Mass.—Ex-Alderman A. J. 
Rady recently opened a law office with 
Judge Daley. 








Clinton, Mass.—John F. Dervin, Jr., was 
recently admitted to the bar. 

Dalton, Mass.—Lawyer M. B. Warner 
has engaged J. H. Meyers to assist him 
in his Dalton office. 

Greenfield, Mass.—Lyman W. Griswold, 
a young lawyer who has been a student 
in the office of W. S. Dana and was re- 
cently admitted to the bar, has opened an 
office in Pond’s block. 

Haverhill, Mass.—John J. Ryan has 
opened a law office in this city. 

Holyoke, Mass.—Lawyer John R. Calla- 
han and Catharine A. Griffin were re- 
cently married, 

Holyoke, Mass.—Dennis 
given up the practice of law. 

Holyoke, Mass.—John F. Stapleton and 
Daniel J Stapleton have formed a law 
partnership. 

Hyde Park, Mass.—David W. Murray 
has recently opened a law office here. 

Lawrence, Mass.—John J, Donovan is 
now located in his new offices in the Es- 
sex Bank Building. 

Lawrence, Mass. — Christopher H. 
Rogers, cnly son of Judge William M. 
Rogers, has been admitted to practice at 
the Essex County Bar. 

Leominster, Mass.—Franklin Freeman 
of Mendon, Mass., has opened a law of- 
fice in the Bank block. 

Lowell, Mass.—Charles H. Cosgrove, 
Esq., has opened a law office here. 

Lynn, Mass.—Lawyer N. H. Pratt at- 
tempted suicide by shooting recently. 

Marlboro, Mass.—Lawyer M. H. Mur- 
phy of Dakota is here on a visit after an 
absence of fifteen years. 

Marlboro, Mass.—John F. Tighe was 
recently admitted to the bar. 

Milford, Mass.—Thomas P. Connelly 
Esq., of Hopkinton has opened a law of- 
fice recently. 

North Adams, Mass—James Tracey 
Potter, an attorney, and Miss Millicent 
Pierce were recently married. 

Pittsfield, Mass.—Daniel P. Barry has 
been admitted to the Berkshire Bar, and 
has already been sworn in as a lawyer. 

Pittsfield, Mass.—The law firm of War- 
ner & Wright have dissolved partnership, 
and Mr. Wright has taken quarters with 
Lawyer Turtle in the Bank block. Law- 
yer Warner will occupy the same office 
as formerly. 

Rockland, Mass.—Jonn A. La:«¢ aud a 
Mr. Tupper of Waterville, Me, have 
opened a law office in Fitchbu::, Mass. 

Salem, Mass.—R. D. Hines has closed 
his office in this city, and has moved to 
Gloucester, where he has opened a law 
office. 

Shelburne Falls, Mass.—Frank Judd 
has returned to Chicago to engage in the 
practice of the law. 

Southbridge, Mass.—P. J. Danehey, a 
former student in the law office of Attor- 
ney Walter Bennett, in Hartford, Ct., has 
opened an office for the practice of law 
here. 

Springfield, Mass.—M. P. Avery has re- 
cently opened a law office here. 

Springfield, Mass.—John T. Moriarty 
has opened an office here recently. 

Springfield, Mass.—S. P. Smith has 
closed his law office for the present. 

Springfield, Mass.—Attorney John R. 
Calahan and Miss Katherine Griffin were 
recently married. 

Springfield, Mass.—Lemuel] Stricklai.d 
and William Feiker have formed a law 
partnership recently. 

Springfield, Mass.—Arthur Sherman, 
for the past three or four years with C. 
C. Spellman, has entered into a law part- 
nership with Judge A. M. Copeland, the 
firm name to be Copeiand & Sherman. 

Thompsonville, 
Loewe has recently opened a law office 

ere. 


O'Neil has 


Worcester, Mass.—Ex-Mayor James B. 
O’Connell, a prominent lawyer, was re- 


Mass. — William H.°” 








os married to Miss Mary E. Fitzger. 
ald. 

Portsmouth, N. H.—Fred H. Clark 
Esq., of Boston was visiting ‘riends jp 
town. Mr. Clark has recently formed 
law partnership with ex-Mayor Mat. 
thews. 

Arctic, R. I.—A. B. Crafts has formed g 
partnership with F. W. Tillinghast for 
the practice of law. 

Providence, R. I.—Five law students 
who have successfully passed examina- 
tions before the special committee, were 
admitted to the bar py Chief Justice 
Matteson at the opening of the Appellate 
Court. Eleven of the local students ap. 
plied for admission to the bar this Pall, 
and ten appeared to take the examina- 
tion. The young men admitted were 
Thomas H. Rothwell and Louis A. Water. 
man of Providence, John J. Fitzgerald of 
Pawtucket and Alphonse Gaulin, Jr., ang 
James A. Lee of Woonsocket. Archibald 
Cc. Matteson, the son of Chief Justice 
Matteson, also passed the examination 
successfully, but as he has taken only 
two months of the required six months’ 
practice in a law office it will be four 
months before he can be formally ad. 
mitted. 

Woonsocket, R. I.—James Lee, brother 
of Judge Thomas Z. Lee, and Alphonse 
Gaulin have passed the examination 
taken about two weeks ago, and were re- 
cently admitted as members of the 
Rhode Island Bar. 

Woonsocket, R. I.—City Solicitor Bal- 
lou is taking his vacation in Maine 
Lawyer Heffernan has gone to Canada, A 
Archambeault is at Old Orchard Beach. 
Judge Scott is at Broad Cove. William 
G. Leach and Attorney France are in 
the mountains. Judge Lee is in the me- 
tropolis. 

Burlington, Vt.—J. A. D. Boyer has re- 
cently opened a law office here. 

Montpelier, Vt.—Edward H. Deavitt 
has entered the law office of Kendall, 
Moore & Burbank, Boston. 


Montpelier, Vt.—Hale K. Darling was 
recently admitted to the United States 
District and Circuit Court, on motion 
of United States District-Attorney J. H. 
Senter. 


Randolph, Vt.—The law firm of Wilson 
& Nichols was dissolved recently. 

St. Albans, Vt.—William D. Wilson of 
the law firm of Wilson & Hall was re 
cently married at Southbridge, Mass., to 
Miss Jennie T. Litchfield. 


—— I 
MIDDLE STATES. 


Hoboken, N. J.—The law firm of Young 
& Skinner has dissolved partnership by 
mutual consent. 


Newark, N. J.—Charles F. Borgmeyer 
has recently opened a law office. 


Newark, N. J.—Attorney Charles Still- 
well, Jr., and Miss Alberto Space were 
recently married in New York city. 

Passaic, N. J.—William W. Watson was 
recently appointed judge of the District 
Court. Mr. Watson is the youngest 
judge in the State, being 27 years old. 


Albany, N. Y.—The following named 
gentlemen of the Albany Bar attended 
the American Bar Association at Sara- 
toga Springs: Mr. Charles J. Buchanan, 
Mr. J. Newton Fiero, Mr. Amasa J. Par- 
ker, Jr., secretary of the State Associa- 
tion; Norton Chase, L. B. Proctor, Lewis 
B. Carr, ex-Judge F. R. Gilbert, Myer 
Nussbaum, Albert Hessberg, Judge A. C. 
Tennant, Judge George Addington, ex- 
Judge Franklin M. Danaher, ex-Surro- 
gate Martin D. Conway, Police Commis- 
sioner J. C. E. Scott, Galen R. Hitt, Ist- 
dor Wachsman, George W. Lawyer, G. 
Herbert Cone, David Muhlfelder, District- 
Attorney Eugene Burlingame and his ste- 
nographer, William E. Loeb, Jr. 

Amsterdam, N. Y.—Justice Martin L. 
Stover of the Supreme Court, who has 
been sitting in Special Terms in the NeW 
York District under an assignment bY 
Gov. Morton, has returned. 
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Amsterdam, N, Y.—The law firm of 

Book & Stewart, composed of Harvey 
Book and George C. Stewart, was re- 
cently dissolved by. mutual consent, 


Batavia, N. Y.—Ernest C. Kinne of 
Buffalo, formerly of Batavia and Pem- 
proke, has formed a law partnership in 
Buffalo with Hollis C. Robertson, for- 
merly of Elmira, under the firm name of 
Kinne & Robertson. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Joseph H. Kent, a 
prominent lawyer, was prostrated by the 
recent heat and was taken home in a 
critical condition. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Judge William W. 
Goodrich took his seat in the Supreme 
Court recently, succeeding the late Cal- 
vin E. Pratt. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Edward J. McCros- 
gin, of the law firm of Towns & McCros- 
sin, recently returned from a trip through 
England, freland, Scotland and France. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—J. W. Hand of River- 
head was recently sworn in as a lawyer. 

Buffalo, N. Y¥.—Messrs. McMillan, 
Gluck, Pooley and Depew, who have for 
years conducted the legal business of the 
New York Central, the West Shore, the 
Lake Shore and the Michigan Central 
railroads in Western New York, have 
severed their connection with the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern. The other 
roads mentioned will remain as hereto- 
fore. Ata meeting of Vanderbilt officials 
on July 1, it was decided for technical 
reasons that the law end of the Lake 
Shore’s organization would have to be 
transferred, and the firm then selected 
to do the work is Humphrey, Lockwood 
& Yeomans. This constellation of legal 
talent will represent the Lake Shore in 
all trial and other actions brought by or 
against the road in Western New York. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Willard W. Saperston’s 
engagement to Miss Julia Wilson of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been announced. 


Delhi, N. Y.—M. S. Crawford of Ham- 
den is prosecuting his law studies in the 
office of Henry Davie. 


Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.—John P. Lee and 
M. G. Pattiser were recently admitted to 
the bar. 

Dunkirk, N. Y¥.—George J. Dikeman 
was recently admitted to the bar. 

Ellenville, N. ¥.—John P. Wheeler of 
Whitney Point will locate here for the 
practice of law. 

Elmira, N. Y¥.—Benjamin F. Levy has 
recently opened a law office here. 


Fredonia, N. Y.—W. B. Hooker and TC. 
§. Dikeman have formed a partnership 
for the practice of law. 


Greenwich, N. ¥.—C. C. Van Kirk, at- 
torney, succeeds the firm of Gibson & 
Van Kirk. E. H. Gibson, the former 
partner, died recently. 

llion, N. Y.—E. Willard Jones 
opened a law office here recently. 


Ithaca, N. Y.—Edwin D. Shurter has 
recently opened a law office here. 


Kingston, N. Y¥.—The meeting of the 
law students of this city was held at the 
law office of Everett Fowler recently. A 
committee of three was appointed, con- 
sisting of Joseph Millspaugh Fowler of 
Bernard & Van Wagenen’s office, Alden 
J. Harcourt of Everett Fowler’s office, 
and Arthur McCausland of Howard 
Chipp’s law office. Charles W. Walton 
of Judge Clearwater’s office was elected 
secretary of the club. The name of the 
club was decided upon, and hereafter 
the body of students will be known as 


oe Law Students’ Club of Kingston, 
te 


New York City.—J. Campbell Thomp- 
son and William P. Maloney have formed 
& partnership for the practice of law. 
Both are young men known at the bar, 
Mr. Thompson having been connected 
with Alexander P. Ketchum’s office, and 
Mr. Maloney with that of John R. Dos 
Passos. 


has 


New York City, N. Y¥.—James Mc- 
Naught, formerly general counsel of the 
Northern Pacific, has formed a partner- 
ship with an experienced lawyer of New 
York city under the firm name of Mc- 
Naught & Redding. 


New York City.—Miss Florence Hol- 








lister Dangerfield, a lawyer, and Alexan- 
der Potter of New York city were recent- 
ly married at Auburn, N. Y. 
gerfield will continue the practice of law. 


New York City.—Edgar Tate, the well- | 
known patent lawyer, and his partner, | 


Percy T. Smith, are at Lake George for 
their Summer outing. 


New York City.—Lawyer George J. 
Trennaman was recently adjudged in- 
sane. 


The prominent and _ well-known law 
firm of Charles R. & Clarence N. Car- 
ruth of Buffalo, N. Y., have opened a 
branch law office in this city at 309 
Broadway, the Mutual Reserve Building. 
This office is in charge of Mr. Charles R. 
Carruth, while Mr. Clarence N. Carruth 
will have charge of the Buffalo, N. Y., 
office. 


Peekskill, N. Y.—James Dempsey has 
moved his law office from New York to 
this village. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—John T. Nevins 
has recently opened an office for the 
practice of law. 


Rochester, N. Y¥.—The following is a 
complete list, with the addresses, of those 
who were examined for the bar and 
sworn in. Some of the names have be- 
fore been mentioned: John L. Ahern, 
Buffalo; Charles C. Burrell, Canisteo; 
Thomas C. Burke, Buffalo; Edwin S. 
Brown, Howard; Henry Seldon Baker, 
Rochester; Donald Bain, Buffalo; Ward 
J. Cogwin, Rome; Patrick S. Collins, 
Olean; Herman G. Cheney, Franklinville; 
William M. Carroll, Buffalo; Oscar S. 
Cramer, Tonawanda; Ernest E. Cole, Sa- 
vona; Harry Cooper, Medina; George J. 
Dikeman, Fredonia; Fred B. Davis, Her- 
kimer; Clarence G. Erb, Buffalo; Hyman 
A. Evans, Rome; Henry W. Fox, Jr., Buf- 
falo; Fred J. Galloway, Jamestown; An- 
drew B. Gilfillan, Buffalo; Joseph H. 
Helmer, Rome; Delbert C. Hebbard, 
Rochester; Eugene W. Harrington, Buf- 
falo; Edward C. Hard, Buffalo; Arthur 
J. Hammond, Geneva; Charles V. R. 
Johnston, Albany; James M. Johnston, 
yeneva; Henry N. Kraft, Buffalo; Her- 
man I. Kelly, Sodus; William Lane, Ton- 
awanda; J. Raymond Lyon, Buffalo; 
Danforth R. Lewis, Auburn; John E. 
Mason, Rome; Percy C. Meserve, Bath; 
Peter Maul, Buffalo; Michael F. McNa- 
mara, Buena Vista; Andrew J. McIntyre, 
Canandaigua; Herbert V. McMullen, Buf- 
falo; George Henry Miner, Buffalo; 
Charles Newton, Buffalo; Barney S. 
O’Neill, Rochester; Andrew J. Pardy, 
Buffalo; Loren E. Partridge, Buffalo; 
Thomas M. Poynton, Buffalo; Burt L. 
Rich, Auburn; George W. Reeves, Water- 
town; Michael E. Ryan, Rochester; Leo 
M. Rohr, Buffalo; Fred D. Russell, Buf- 
falo; John H. Sawyer, Auburn; George 
M. Sicard, Buffalo; William H. Scofield, 
Mayville; James C. Sheldon, Randolph; 
Albert M. Shepherd, Rochester; Albert 
R. Smith, North Tonawanda; Laverne 
Thomas, Prattsburg; William H. Van 
Benschoten, Syracuse; Edgarton R. Will- 
iams, Jr., Rochester; H. Ford White, 
South Wales; Mortimer O. Wilcox, Gas- 
port; William B. Wright, Jr. Gasport; 
Samuel Weill, Buffalo; J. Henry Walters, 
Syracuse; H. Edson Webster, Buffalo; 
Maxwell S. Wheeler, Buffalo; Charles E. 
Woodward, Rochester. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Judge Harvey F. 
Remington has recently formed a part- 
nership with Abraham Benedict. The 
new firm will be known as Remington & 
Benedict. 

Rochester, N. Y.—The law firm of Wile 
& Goff has dissolved partnership. Both 

- will continue the practice of law here. 

St. Johnsville, N. Y.—Fred B. Davis 

was recently admitted to the Bar. 





Miss Dan- | 





Syracuse, N. Y.—Frank S. Hiscock has 
been appointed Justice of the Supreme 
Court to succeed Justice Vann, promoted 
to the Court of Appeals. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Lawyer John McLen- 
nan was recently married to Miss Solita 
Alice Ward of Tacoma, Wash. 

Troy, N. Y.—Robert T. Payne, a promi- 
nent lawyer of Brooklyn, will shortly 
open an office here. 

Utica, N. Y.—Watson T. Dunmore re- 
cently received the nomination for Judge 
of the Supreme Court. 

Beaver, Pa.—Lawyer W. H. S. Thom- 
son is arranging for a trip to Europe. 

Bedford, Pa.—George Points was re- 


cently admitted to the Bedford County 
Bar. 


Bellefonte, Pa.—D. F. Fartney and W. 
Harry Walker of Salona have recently 
— a partnership for the practice of 
aw. 


Chester, Pa.—William V. Delahunt is in 
the Western States looking up a location 
for the practice of law. 


Greensburg, Pa.—By the death of J. A. 
Marchand, Esq., the well-known law firm 
of Marchand, Gaither & Woods is left 
with two surviving members, viz.: Paul 
H. Gaither, Esq., and Cyrus E. Woods, 
Esq., who will continue the legal busi- 
ness under the firm name of Gaither & 
Woods. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Judge A. S. Landis’ 
law office at Hollidaysburg was robbed. 
Only papers belonging to clients whose 
names commenced with G were stolen, 
and it is suspecteq the motive was to 
secure information of the whereabouts of 
Cashier Harry A. Gardner of the Second 
National Bank. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—William Grout Phil- 
lips and Miss Margaret Godfellow were 
recently married. They will make their 
home in Helena, Ark., where Mr. Phil- 
lips will practice law. 

Indiana, Pa.—Messrs. George Feit, 
Boyd Ewing and Alex. S. Mabon were 
all formally admitted to the bar re- 
cently. Messrs. Feit and Ewing have 
formed a partnership and have already 
opened offices. Mr. Ewing will locate in 
Blairsville, while Mr. Feit will remain in 
the office here. Mr. Mabon will remain 
in the office of Cunningham & Fisher 
until a suitable room can be procured. 


Indiana, Pa.—Judge Harry White re- 
cently received serious injuries from 
being thrown from a horse. 


Leominster, Pa.—New law firm con- 
sisting of C. E. Tupper and J. A. Lane, 
under the firm name of Tupper & Lane, 
have opened an office here. 


Lewiston, Pa.—Attorney A. W. Potter 
has recovered a judgment for $13,333 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad for in- 
juries sustained from one of the com- 
pany’s trains. 


New Milford, Pa.—Prof. Harton, prin- 
cipal of the schools, was recently ad- 
mitted to the Susquehanna County Bar. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Lawyer H. B. Amer- 
ling received serious injuries by a runa- 
way horse recently. 


Pittsburg. Pa.—Ambrose B. Reid of the 
law firm of Watterson & Reid, was 
recently married to Miss Lucie Hopkins. 


Pottsville, Pa.—J. F. Noecker, who is 
reading law in the office of George S. 
Gerber, will soon be admitted to the bar. 


Scranton, Pa.—Attorney H. D. Carey 
will soon open a law office here. 


Washington, D; C.—The Committee on 
Examinations for Admissions to the Bar 
made its report recently. The following 
passed successful examinations: Will- 
J. Acker, William E. Ambrose, Horace 
L. B. Atkinson, Henry K. Peck, Morris 
Bien, S. Hazen Bond, Sherman E. Bor- 
roughs, John B. Clark, Jr., Alan O. 
Clephane, Marion T. Clinkscales, Charles 
Cc. Cook, George E. Cruse, Allen A. Davis, 
William B. De Pue, John F. Dunton, 
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Paul Finkel, Charles F. Pitts, Stephen 
W. Gambrill, Arthur Garner, Edward C. 
Gerwig, John G. Gray, Frederick J. 
Haig, Dudley T. Hassan, William Hay- 
wood, David M. Hildredth, A. Roland 
Johnson, Edward H. Hunter, Carter B. 
Keene, Hervey S. Knight, James P. 
Lavin, Ormsby McCammon, William Mc- 
Devitt, James J. McEvilly, Leonard J. 
Mather, Norman R. Metcalf, Samuel E. 
Munroe, Charles G. Mortimer, Edward A. 
Niess, Francis Nye, James P. O’Laughlin, 
Philip Otterback, Francis M. Phelps, 
James K. Polk, William L. Pollard, 
Henry J. Robinson, Charles H. Ruth, 
Patrick J. Ryan, John C. Scofield, Edwin 
Sefton, Vincent A. Sheehy, F. S. Key 
Smith, Ralph W. Stone, Smith Thompson, 
Jr., Howe Totten, Joseph I. Weller, 
George C. Wedderburn, Jr., Edwin Wil- 
son, Edward A. Wright and Albert E. 
.Young. 

Washington, D. C.—It is estimated that 
George and William B. King, the attor- 
neys who were successful in securing 
the overtime money for the letter car- 
riers, will be repaid for their work with 
about $600,000 

When the attorneys began the fight 
several years ago the carriers willingly 
agreed to allow them 20 per cent. in the 
event of their being successful, and the 
sum due the carriers throughout the 
United States is about $3,000,000. It is 
said that the attorneys spent about $60,- 

in the speculation. 

Washington, D. C.—The President has 
accepted the resignation of United States 
District-Attorney Watts of West Vir- 
ginia, who has been nominated for Gov- 
ernor of his State. 

Washington, D. C.—Marshall P. Rich- 
ardson of Janesville, Wis., anqd David M. 
Phinney of Merrill have been admitted 
to practice before the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

Washington, D. C.—William G. Egbert 
of Hammond, Wis., and Elizabeth Fordice 
of Milwaukee have been admitted to 


practice before the Interior Department. 
Washington, D. C.—Judge Walter S. 
Cox, who was named as executor in the 
will of the late Ellen M. Boggs, recently 
filed a renunciation of his appointment. 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary Hoke 
Smith , will resume the practice of law at 
Atlanta, Ga. 


————_—_—__ 
SOUTHERN STATES. 


St. Stephens, Ala.—John F. Loper has 
opened a law office here recently. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Tne Governor re- 
cently appointed the following special 
judges: W. D. Lee, for Howard County, 
vice R. D. Neal, disqualified; J. P. House, 
for Woodruff County, vice James H. 
Campbell, disqualified in matter of guar- 
dianship of Cora Eldridge, a minor; W. 
S. Blackshare, for Clay County, vice D. 
Hobson, disqualified in the matter of the 
appointment of administrator of the es- 
tate of Joseph Reitz, deceased; M. B. 
Garrison, for Bradley County, vice J. C. 
Bratton, Sr., in the matter of petition of 
J. C. Bratton, for sale of lands belong- 
ing to his wards. 

Texarkana, Ark.—At the Cotton Belt 
Depot recently Col. John Hallam, a well- 
known Arkansas attorney, and author of 
“The Diary of an Old Lawyer,” shot and 
fatally wounded Rev. W. A. Forbes, one 
of the most prominent Baptist ministers 
in the State, and who is at present pastor 
of a’church at New Lewisville. Mrs. 
Hallam recently obtained a divorce from 
her husband. Hallam charges Forbes 
with alienating his wife’s affections and 
bringing discord into his home. 

Gainesville, Fla.—J. M. Rivers has re- 
cently opened a law office here. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Rabbi Rabbino has 
opened a law office here. 

Orlando, Fla.—A new law firm has been 
formed in Orlando. Garrett & Gunby is 
its style. The members are H. G. Gar- 
rett of this place and E. R. Gunby of 
Tampa. iz 





Pensacola, Fla.—Justice B. S. Lid@on of 
the Supreme Court, it is rumored, will 
a his office to enter the practice of 
aw. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Mr. Eugene C. Smith of 
Thomasville has removed to Atlanta, and 
in the future he will make this city his 
home. He has associated himself with 
the law firm of Rosser & Carter, and will 
practice his profession in that office. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Hillyer, Alexander & 
Lambdin’s law offices have recently been 
burglarized, and circumstances strongly 
indicate that the work was that of pro- 
fessiohals. 

Cartersville, Ga.—Messrs. Watt and 
Tom Milner were admitted recently to 
the bar. 

Macon, Ga.—Walter J. Grace has 
formed a law partnership with Messrs. 
Clifford Anderson and James L. Ander- 
son. 

Savannah, Ga.—William Berry Steph- 
ens was recently admitted to practice law 
by Judge Falligant. F. G. Du Bignon, 
J. R. Saussy, Pope Barrow and Solicitor- 
General W. W. Frazer conducted the ex- 
amination. 


Savannah, Ga.—Judge Hines has re- 
fused the nomination for Congress in the 
Fifth District, on account of his business. 


Savannah, Ga.—Gordon Saussy was re- 
cently admitted to the bar and will open 
an office here. 

Vienna, Ga.—Col. D. A. Remer Crum 
was married recently to Miss Florence 
Hamilton of Hawkinsville. 

Louisville, Ky.—Attorney Charles F. 
Taylor has been elected professor of 
medical jurisprudence of the Louisville 
Medical College. 

Mount Sterling, Ky.—Lawyer Clarence 
Thomas has returned after an extended 
vacation. 

Baton Rouge, La.—Herbert N. Wax 
was recently admitted to the bar. 

New Orleans, La.—Judge Horace L. 
Dufour was sworn in recently to succeed 
Judge Wynne Rogers of the Court of 
Appeals. 

Baltimore, Md.—James P. Bannon, a 
lawyer, was recently shot in the leg by 
J. B. Clark. 

Kosciusko, Miss.—The commodious 
courthouse at Kosciusko is now a mass 
of black ruins. At 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing flames were seen bursting from the 
cupola, and in a short time the destruc- 
tion was complete. All records and 
papers in the Chancery Clerk’s office 
were saved, as were alsothe contents of 
the Sheriff’s office. The Circuit Clerk’s 
office fared a little worse. The office of 
the County Superintendent of Education 
was a total loss, also the valuable law 
library belonging to the county. A small 
private loss was sustained by Hons. J. 
F. McCool] and J. C. Clark. The fire origi- 
nated in the upper story, the doors to 
which had been forced. 
was erected in 1861 at a cost of $20,000. 
While the origin is somewhat conjectural, 
it cannot be accounted for upon any 
other reasonable theory than incendiary. 
The Sheriff believes this to be the case, 
and is following a clue, the result of 
which he has not made public. The 
Board of Supervisors will take immediate 
steps toward rebuilding. 

Jackson, Miss.—Gov. McLaurin has ap- 
pointed Green B. Huddleston of Meridian 
Judge of the Tenth District, to succeed 
John W. Fewell, resigned. 

Meridian, Miss.—The law partnership 
of J. P. Walker and G. Q. Hall has been 
dissolved. 

Ripley, Miss.—Judge Eugene Johnson 
will tender his resignation at the close 
of the Marshall Counm.y Court. He only 
has a few weeks to serve, Hon. Z. M. 
Stephens of Union having been appointed 
as his succ2ssor. 

Lexington, N. C.—Zeb V. Walser of the 
law firm of Walser & Walser has re- 
cently been nominated for Attorney-Gen- 
eral in North Carolina, ’ 


The building 





———— 
—————— 


Columbia, 8. C.—W. 8S. Montieth hag 
resumed the practice of law in this city, 


Bristol, Tenn.—Joseph L. Kelly, a law. 
yer, was recently married to Miss Mary 
Eloise Hull of Marion, Va. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Attorney §, 
Reynolds was recently appointed At. 
torney-General pro tem., and has entereq 
on the discharge of his duties. 

Dandridge, Tenn.—Attorney John 
French of Greeneville was here recently 
looking out for a location. He formed a 
partnership with Arthur Swann. 

Dayton, Tenn.—Hon, J. B. Frazier of 
Chattanooga, and J. B. Swafford of this 
city have formed a partnership for the 
practice of law. 

McMinnville, Tenn.—The law firm of 
Fairbank & O’Neal has been dissolved, 

Nashville, Tenn.—Judge W. M. Ham. 
mock, formerly of Hartsville, has re. 
moved to Lebanon, where he will prac. 
tice law. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Gov. Turney has com. 
missioned E. 8. Fowler Special Judge for 
the Ninth Judicial District during the 
illness of Judge E. D. Patterson. 


Sweetwater, Tenn.—J. M. Pardue and 
W. E. Williams, a former prominent at- 
torney of Lebanon University, have ag. 
sociated themselves together for the 
practice of their profession. 


Austin, Tex.—Howard Templeton of 
Sulphur Springs was appointed Judge of 
the Eighth Judicial District by Gov. Cul- 
berson, to succeed E. W. Terhune, de 
ceased. 

Austin, Tex.—-W. W. Wood, a lawyer, 
was accidentally killed by being shot 
through the head. 


Colmesnei!, Tex.—County Attorney 
Gordon Bullitt tendered his resignation 
to the Commissioners’ Court recently, 
which they accepted, appointing J. P. 
Straughan, recently nominated for the of- 
fice, to fill the unexpired term. 

Eagle Pass, Tex.—Hon W. W. Gate- 
wood has withdrawn from the race for 
District-Attorney, and will form a part- 
nership with P. H. Clark of Marfa, Tex. 
and practice law. 

Hon. J. M. Goggin of this place has en- 
tered the race for District-Attorney of 
this district. 

Lagrange, Tex.—J. W. Moore was re- 
cently appointed City Attorney, vice R. 
W. Shepherd, resigned. 

Rusk, Tex.—Sam P. Wilson, County 
Judge Frank B. Guinn and District-At- 
torney W. M. Imboden have formed a 
law partnership under the name of Will- 
son, Guinn and Imboden, 

Pulaski, Va.—The law offices of Draper 
& Wysor, including furniture and a fine 
law library, were destroyed by fire re- 
cently. 

Richmond, Va.—Gov. O’Ferrall recently 
appointed State Senatur James L. Tread- 
way of Pittsylvania County judge of that 
county, to succeed the late Judge James 
B. Coles, until the Legislature at its next 
session fills the vacancy. 


Accomac C. H., Va.—Hon, John W. Gil- 
lett recently resigned the office of County 
Judge of Accomac County. IIl- health 
caused the resignation. 

Charleston, W. Va.—Judge John Jay 
Jackson of the United States District 
Court recently completed the thirty-fifth 
year of his service as a Federal judge. 
Judge Jackson, though still in the prime 
of life, enjoys the distinction of being 
the senior United States judge, his ap- 
pointment dating one year earlier than 
that of Justice Field of the United States 
Supreme Court. Judge Jackson’s com- 
mission bears the signature of Abraham 


- Lincoln, and the date Aug. 3, 1861. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Gen. J. W. St. 
Clair and Col. Joseph H. Gaines have 
formed a law partnership. 

Huntington, W. Va.—John H. Holt was 
recently nominated for Supreme Court 
Judge. 
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CENTRAL STATES. 


Chicago, Ill.—Lawyer C. R. Cummings 
jg visiting in Pennsylvania. 

Chicago, Ill—Judge Goggin recently 
appointed a receiver for the law firm of 
Nathan & Harbaugh. 

Chicago, Iill.—Robert N. Holt of this 
city and Miss Ora Wakeman of Park 
Ridge were recently married. 

Chicago, Ill—Lawyer Charles  P. 
Hughey was recently married at the Le- 
jand Hotel to Miss Emagene S. Webster 
of Marinette, Wis. 

Chicago, Ill.—John N, Baldwin of Coun- 
cil Bluffs has formed a partnership here 
to practice law, the firm now being Bald- 
win, Organ & Askwith. 

Chicago, Ill.—Oscar b. Barber, a Chi- 
cago patent attorney, formerly of War- 
ren Mills, Wis., recently disbarred, has 
peen restored to practice. 

Chicago, Ill—A. J. Hirschl of the law 
firm of Rosenthal, Kurz & Hirschl, re- 
cently attended the State Bar Associa- 
tion of Iowa at Davenport. 

Chicago, Ill—Justice Underwood re- 
cently discharged Attorney William 
Richey, Constable Otto Reets and Con- 
stable John Kruse, arrested recently, 
charged with riot and larceny. 


Chicago, Ill.—Arnold Stubblefield has 
recently withdrawn from the law firm of 
Thornton & Chanceller, and will continue 
the practice of law at room 1,026 Chi- 
cago Opera House Building. 

Chicago, Ill—Judge Tuley of the Cir- 
cult Court recently made the assignment 
of judges for the criminal court for the 
ensuing three months. According to the 
list, Judges Clifford, Burke, Brentano 
and Hutchinson will sit during Septem- 
ber, October and Noveinber. 


Danville, Iil.—W. A. Young, a promi- 
nent attorney of this city, received the 
appointment of United States Commis- 
sioner recently. 

Decatur, Ill.—Frank Roby of Chicago 
has formed a law partnership with W. C. 
Outen. 

Earlvilie, 111—O. A, Russell, has recent- 
ly opened a law office. 

Harvard, Ill.—Judge Gillmore is ar- 
ranging to open a law office in this city 
in the near future. 
Kewanee, Ill.—Alex. 
opened a law office here. 

La Salle, Ill.—F. W. Bull, of the law 
frm of Donoghue & Bull, has left La 
Salle and has opened a law office in Chi- 
cago, 

Pontiac, Ill—Morris A. Phillips, at- 
torney, was recently married to Miss 
Kate A. Hall of Des Moines, Iowa. 
Rockford, I1l.—The law firm of Holland, 
Gilruth & King has dissolved. 


Rockford, Ill.—Earl Wilson will open 
an office here for the practice of law. 


Rockford, Ill.—Howard Slog] and Will 
Bennett have recently formed a law 
partnership. 

Anderson, Ind.—Jesse Shuman and 
James C. Pattie have formed a partner- 
ship for the practice of law. 


Auburn, Ind.—George M. Henderson, a 
Prominent lawyer, and Miss Minnie 
Kopler were recently married. 


Crawfordsville, Ind.—Isaac M. Davis 
and Walter D. Jones have formed a part- 
tership in the practice of law. 


English, Ind.—John S. Luckett, a prom- 
inent attorney, is lying at death’s door. 
He fell exhausted recently after making 
& speech on current political topics. 
Evansville, Ind.—Mr. Henry Mason of 
city and Miss Nattie Neat Robb of 
Hawesville, Ky., were recently married. 


Huntington, Ind.—Hamer & Wasmuth 
& new law firm recently formed here. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Ex-Judge Thad- 
deus 8. Rollins ig alarmingly jl of 


McLean has 





typhoid-pneumonia, and his speedy death 
is probable. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Gov. Matthews has 
appointed Joseph Giles Judge of the 
Circuit Court of the Tenth Judicial Dis- 
trict, vice R. W. Miers, who resigned to 
make a campaign as the Democratic can- 
didate for Congress. 

New Castle, Ind.—Miss Georgia Byer of 
this city and Thomas Bagot, a lawyer of 
Anderson, Ind., were recently married. 

Richmond, Ind.—Everett A. Rickey was 
recently admitted to the bar. 

Sullivan, Ind.—The law firm of Meeker 
& Meeker have sold their law library and 
furniture to Attorney John V. Burns. 
Judge Sullivan will continue the practice 
of law. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—Sawyer & Ruby 
have recently opened an office for the 
practice of law. 

Wabash, Ind.—Albert Isley of Jasper 
County, Ill, and William Anderson of 
Piqua, Ohio, have formed a law partner- 
ship here. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa.—W. G. Marston, a 
lawyer of Minneapolis, Minn., became 
violently insane here recently, presuma- 
bly from overwork. 

Clinton, Iowa.—The Supervisors of 
Clinton County recently let the contract 
for the completion of the new courthouse 
to C. A. Moses of Chicago for $57,000, he 
furnishing bonds of $40,000 for faithful 
performance of the contract. 

Des Moines, Iowa.—The law partner- 
ship of McVey & Cheshire has been dis- 
solved. Mr. Cheshire will go into busi- 
ness for himself, while Mr. McVey and 
his son will form a partnership. 


Des Moines, lowa.—Judge L. G. Kinne, 
Judge C. C. Nourse, W. A. Park, of the 
firm of Park & Odell; Horatio F. Dale, of 
the firm of Dale, Kinkaid & Bessell, were 
among the lawyers of this city who at- 
tended the State Bar Association at 
Davenport recently. 

Des Moines, lowa.—The changes in the 
law firm of Cummins & Wright took 
place recently, Mr. Carroll Wright going 
out of the firm to become general 
solicitor of the Rock Island road for 
Iowa. Mr. James P. Hewitt and Craig 
T. Wright, who have been in the office 
for several years, will enter the new firm 
under the name of Cummins, Hewitt & 
Wright. 

Dubuque, lIowa.—Lyon ©& 
lawyers, have recently 
nership. 

Eagle Grove, Ia.—S. O. Wald of Slater, 
Ia., and L. Mighell of Holstein, Ia., have 
formed a law partnership. 

Iowa City, Iowa.—Hubert Remley has 
joined the firm of Remley & Ney, which 
henceforth will be styled Remley, Ney & 
Remley. 

Jefferson, Iowa.—John R. Smith of 
Norwood has definitely decided to give 
up his practice, which is a lucrative one, 
for the ministry, and will enter a the- 
ological college at Boston for a two 
years’ course as soon as he disposes of 
his business. 


Keokuk, Iowa.—Judge Rice N. Bell has 
retired from the Bench. 

Mt. Pleasant, Iowa.—The law firm of 
Babb & Withrow has dissolved, owing to 
the appointment of W. S. Withrow as 
Judge of the District Cou.t. W. I Babb 
will succeed to the business of the late 
firm. 

Sioux City, Iowa.—A law partnership 
has been formed between A. Van Wag- 
enen and W. T. Maxey. 


Sioux City, Iowa.—C. W. Taylor has 
severed his connection with the law firm 
of Shull & Farnsworth, and will open an 
office here for himself. 

Adrian, Mich.—Clark E. Baldwin has 
been added to the firm of Watts, Bean & 
Smith. 

Adrian, Mich.—George A. Chapman of 
this city, who recently graduated from 


Leneton, 
dissolved part- 
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Ann Arbor, will 
Unien Hall Block. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Daniel B. Ninde, a 
prominent lawyer of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and Miss Rose Demmon of this city were 
recently married, 


Bay City, Mich.—Judge Robert J. Kel- 
ley of Alpena and Frank L. Fales have 
formed a co-partnership. The co-part- 
ne will be known as Fales & Kel- 
ey. 

Davison, Mich.—G. W. Wilson and 
George D. Williams of Clio have formed 
a law partnership and have purchased 
the law library and leased the office of 
the late J. R. Laing. 


Detroit, Mich.—The law firm of Dick- 
inson, Thurber & Stevenson, which is 
comprised of Don M. Dickinson, Henry 
T. Thurber, private secretary to Presi- 
dent Cleveland, and Elliott G. Stevenson, 
late chairman of the Democratic State 
Central Committee, has dissolved on ac- 
count of political differences which have 
arisen between Messrs. Dickinson and 
Stevenson since the Chicago Convention. 

Flint, Mich.—John M. Russell has re- 
sumed the practice of law and has opened 
an office here recently. 

Galesburg, Mich.—Arthur K. Hardy has 
formed a partnership with the law firm 
of Prince & Past. The firm will be 
known as Prince, Past & Hardy. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—John H. Vaughn 
and P. H. O’Brien have formed a law 
partnership. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—O. C. Granger 
has begun the practice of law, and is 
with Dodge & Eastman. 

Holland, Mich.—William Van Eyck, 
who has just completed his course in the 
Ann Arbor Law School, will soon open an 
office in Holland. 

Ironwood, Mich.—Thomas Kissane, at- 
torney, has removed to West Superior, 
Wis. 

Jackson, Mich.—The law firm of Smith 
& Ware has recently been dissolved. 

Jackson, Mich.—Prosecuting Attorney 
Charles A. Blair, State Senator Charles 


open a law office in 
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H. Smith and Register of Deeds Charles 
E. Townsend have entered into a law 
partnership, which takes effect Jan. 1, 
1897, and endures four years. 


Lake View, Mich.—Russell Peake has 
recently opened a law office here. 


Lapeer, Mich.—Benjamin F. Reed and 
Miss Thomas of Metamora were recently 
married. 


Ludington, Mich.—Lawyer D. W. Rear- 
don is contemplating taking a_ well- 
earned vacation, which he will pass with 
his parents in Philadelphia, whom he has 
not seen for twenty years. 


Menominee, Mich.—Spencer & Salis- 
bury have established a law office also 
at Stephenson, Mich. 


Petoskey, Mich.—Rollin C. Dart, a one- 
armed attorney of Petoskey, fell from 
the steps of a Bay View cottage recently, 
and broke the stump of his already 
mutilated arm. 

Port Huron, Mich.--John M. Taylor 
was elected Judge of the Uriminal Court 
in the Tennessee judicial circuit, of which 
Jackson is the seat. 

St. Ignace, Mich.—Attorney J. J. 
Brown, formerly of this city, later of 
Cheboygon, has moved to Detroit. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Lawyer William 
Smith was recently -narried to Miss 
Magdalena Raine. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Attorney Otto Renner 
has been chosen the legal adviser of the 
local department of the State Food and 
Dairy Commission, to succeed Judge 
Amos Dye, recently retired. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Messrs. Walter B. 
Page and William H. Page have formed 
a partnership and will her2after do busi- 
ness as Page & Page. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Hiram McKnight, a 
lawyer, serving a term in the Ohio Peni- 
tentiary, has made an application for 
writ of habeas corpus. 


Dayton, Ohio.—Judge Dwyer, for twen- 
ty-four years Judge of the Probate, Su- 
perior and Common Pleas courts of this 
county,has associated himself in the prac- 
tice of law with Emanuel & Dwyer. The 
firm name will be Dwyer, Emanuel & 
Dwye’. 

Findlay, Ohio.—Harry 
opened a law office recently. 

Marseilles, Ohio.—An attempt was 
made recently to blow up the residence 
of Judge Julien, and for a time great ex- 
citement prevailed in the neighborhood 
of the Judge’s house. 

Middletown, Ohio.—John Barry, a 
young attorney, has disappeared from 
the city. 

Millersburg, Ohio.—Stilwell & Duer is 
the firm name, the parties to which are 
Judge W. Stilwell and Alonzo G. Duer. 
‘The junior member, Duer, has been one 
of the firm of Karch & Duer, now dis- 
solved by mutual consent. 


Norwalk, Ohio.—Henry Truesdall of 
Monroeville, just admitted to the bar, 
has opened a law office in Toledo. 


Portsmouth, Ohio.—Lawyer Harry W. 


Miller is spending his vacation near 
Franklin Furnace. 


Springfield, Ohio. — William Scott, 
lawyer, was married at Monroe, Mich., 
to M'‘ss Bertha M. White of Dayton, 
Ohio. The marriage has recently been 
made known. 

Toledo, Ohio.—Kent Hughes of Lima, 


Ohio, has recently opened a law office 
here. 


Grand has 


Wauseon, Ohio.—Messrs. Files & Fuller, 
attorneys, dissolved partnership, ‘Mr. 
Files to continue the business. Mr. Ful- 
ler purcWfased@’ the office and business of 
W. W. Touvelle, who has opened an office 
in Toledo. 

Grand Rapids, Wis.—Lawyer D. D. 
Conway was recently married to Miss 
Nellie Luft of Madison, Wis. 





Green Bay, Wis.—Judge L. A. Calkins 
and A. D. McGruer have formed a law 
partnership. 


Lacrosse, Wis.—W. L. Woodward and 
Ernest B. Jarkman have recently formed 
a law partnership. 


La Crosse, Wis.—Carroll Wright has 
been appointed attorney for the C., R. 
I. & P. R. R. Co. in Iowa. 


Madison, Wis.—F. W. Hall and Henry 
T. Sheldon have formed a law partner- 
ship. 

Merrill, Wis.—J. H. Bottum and John 
McGuire have recently opened a law 
office. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Ex-District Attorney 
John S. Maxwell of Columbia County 
has opened a law office in Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The law firm of Mc- 
Vicker & Kehr, comprising E. M. Mc- 
Vicker and Ernest A. Kehr, was dis- 
solved recently. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—G. E. Williams and M. 
K. Reilly have formed a copartnership 
under the style of Williams & Reilly for 
the practice of law in this city. 


Racine, Wis.—A new law firm has been 
formed by John W. Owen & L. C. Lukes. 
Both are well-known attorneys. 

Superior, Wis.—Col. J. De La Motte 
has severed his connection with the firm 
of Loud & Loud, and has opened offices 
here for himself. 

Watertown, Wis.—John Conway has re- 
signed the office of City Attorney. 
Nicholas Thaner has been appointed in 
his place. 


—_—_.>——_____- 
WESTERN STATES. 


Cripple Creek, Col.—Spencer S. Mark- 
ham has recently been appointed City 
Attorney. 

Denver, Col.—George N. Hurd of Den- 
ver was admitted to practice in the 
Federal Courts recently on motion of At- 
torney Robert Givens. 

Eldorado, Kan.—T. J. Brooks, formerly 
a lawyer at Eldorado, is now practicing 
law and editing a paper at Bedford, Ind. 

Fort Scott, Kan.—Geo. J. McQuaid, the 
young attorney who formerly edited the 
Mapleton Dispatch, is about to establish 
a law office at Ellsmore, Kan. 

Junction City, Kan.—Judge Humphrey, 
a prominent lawyer of Junction City, has 
decided to remove to Missouri. 


Salina, Kan.—Judge T. F. Garver, who 
was nominated at Topeka for Chief Jus- 
tice, was given a reception here recently. 

Topeka, Kan.—R. C. Osborn, a son of 
ex-Secretary of State Osborn, has been 
admitted to the Shawnee County bar. 


Topeka, Kan.—Arthur McCabe and L. 
H. Greenwood are responsible for the 
organization of a new law firm. - 

Crookston, Minn.—Attorney A. R. Hol- 
ston has decided to remain in Crookston 
permanently, and has opened up a law 
office. 

Olivia, Minn.—George F. Gage, one of 
the lead:ng attorneys of Renville County, 
was recently united in marriage to Miss 
Lillian Knox of Granite Falls. 

Stillwater, Minn.—The law firm of 
Comfort & Wilson has been appvint2td 
City Attorneys, vice City Attorney Gil- 
len, resigned. 

Kansas City, Mo.—James H. Smith, 
clerk of the Probate Court for sixteen 
years, has resigned and has left the 
= to engage in the practice of the 
aw. 

Kansas City, Mo.—F. D. Mills, .f the 
law firm of Mills, Smith & Hobbs, ‘s in 
Mexico, looking after some gold :nining 
interests. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Judge Kelso, N. E. 


Van Tuyl and John O’Keefe have formed:. 


a partnership for the practice of law. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Perdue & Baclond 
have @issolved. Mr. Perdue will con- 
tinue the business. 





Macon, Mo.—J. K. Truitt, a 
lawyer, was fatally injured by gq trai 
on the Santa Fe road recently. . 

St. Louis, Mo.—Attorney Frar 
was appointed Assistant State's Attorne 
in East St. Louls by State's Attorney 3 
W. Schafer of» Belleville recently. "yr 
Schafer abolished the office cf Assistani 
State’s Attorney recently, ani Attorn 
S. A. Enloe, who held the nosi-ion, we 
let out. . 

St. Louis, Mo.—Attorney Frank y 
Estes was recently married to Miss Nol. 
lie Stockton. 


Anaconda, Mont.—Shaw & Rodgers, gt. 
= have recently dissolved partner. 
ship. 

Butte, Mont.—Hon. W. B. Rodgers, of 
the law firm of Rodgers & Shaw, was 
married at Petersburg, IIl., recently to 
Miss Alice Jennette Knowles. 


Helena, Mont.—The Supreme Court re. 
cently turned out three new lawyers— 
Charles F. Ward and Harry Harris of 
Helena, and W. J. Jameson of Butte 
They were the only ones to pass of seven 
who wrote on the recent examinations, 

Helena, Mont.—The wedding of County 
Attorney Myers and Miss Nora S, Dorap 
occurred recently at Hamilton. 


Hastings, Neb.—Attorney W. S. Me. 
Kinney and Miss Sadie F. Lloyd were 
married recently. 


Earlboro, Okla.—C. F. Barrett 1s now 
practicing law here and editing a paper. 

Guthrie, Okla.—Judge Henry W. Scott 
of Oklahoma City, who is in New York, 
writes a prom‘nent Democrat here that 
he has asked Attorney-General Harmon 
to accept his resignation at once, as he 
has formed a law partnership in New 
York city. It is understood that Judge 
Tarsney will be transferred to Scott's 
district and that ex-Congressman By- 
num will be given Tarsney’s district in 
Western Oklahoma. 


Guthrie, Okla.—Judge John H. Burford, 
late Associate Justice of the Oklahoma 
Supreme Court, and Hon. John I. Dille, 
general solicitor for the Rock Island 
Railway, have formed a law partnership 
and recently opened at El] Reno a suite 
of the finest law offices in the Southwest. 


Vermillion, S. D.—S. E. Young, for- 
merly of Sioux Falls, now of Ohio, ina 
recent visit to this place decided to lo- 
cate here for the practice of law. 

Woonsocket, S. D.—John T. Kean, law- 
yer, was recently a candidate fer nomi- 
nation for Lieutenant-Governor. 


Salt Lake, Utah.—Gideon Snyder, 
formerly of Ogden, has formed a law 
partnership with J. B. Jennings of Rich- 
field, Sevier County, thus constitutiing 
the firm of Jennings & Snyder. 


Salt Lake, Utah.—Attorney D. J. Frew 
of this city is reported to have been badly 
injured in Cottonwood Canyon, near 
Marysvale, by being thrown from 4 
horse. 


Salt Lake, Utah—T. D. Johnson 
and R. H. Whipple have formed a law 
partnership under the firm name of 
Whipple & Johnson. 


——_e—__—_—_—_ 
PACIFIC STATES. 


Corona, Cal.—Attorney J. N. Anderson 
of Corona is to remove to Santa Ana, 
where he has purchased an interest in 
an abstract company, of which he will be 
attorney. 


Los Angz2les, Cal.—J. Marion Brooks 
and D. K. Trask have formed a partner- 
ship for the practice of law under the 
firm name of Brooks & Trask. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—T. R. Wallace was 
admitted to practice by Judge York upon 
motion of J. C. Brown and presentation 
of a license from the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska. - - 


Los Angeles, Cal.—C. M. Simpson and 
C. J. Whitlett have formed a partnership 
for the practice of law. 


Prominent 


k Smith 
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Los Angeles, Cal.—Charles L. Neal has 
opened a law office here recently. 


Oakland, Cal.—Deputy District-Attor- 
ney A. A. Moore received dangerous 
wounds recently from being bitten by a 
dog supposed to have hydrophobia. 
Sacramento, Cal.—Superior Judge A. 
p. Catlin is at San Francisco, holding 
court. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Paul Neumann, 
lawyer and legal adviser of the late 
Queen of Hawail, arrived from Honolulu 
on the steamer Belgic recently. 


San Franciscu, Cal.—Albert A. Fried- 
lander, a young lawyer, was recently 
married to Miss Norah Stratton. 


san Jose, Cal.—The law firm of Hatch 
& Rosenthal has dissolved partnership. 
They will retain offices in the Porter 
Building and continue the practice of 
law. 

San Jose, Cal.—A. H. Jarmon has be- 
come associated with E. A. Wilcox m 
the practice of law. 


Santa Ana, Cal.—Horace C. Head has 
opened a law office at Los Angeles. 


Visalia, Cal—N M. Eagleson and Bert 
Mixter have opened a collection agency 
in the Palace Hotel Building. 


Visalia, Cal.—W. W Middlecoff, a 
prominent attorney, is away on a vaca- 
tion. 


—-—- *~>_ 
CANADA. 


S:. John’s, N. B.—A. G. Blair, G. G. 
Ruel and A. G. Blair, Jr., have recently 
formed a law partnership under the 
name of Ruel & Blair. 


Regina, N. W. T.—The law firm of 
Hamilton & Robson has been dissolved, 
and a new firm has been formed by F. 
W. G. Haultain and H. A. Robson, under 
the style of Haultain & Robson. 


Brockville, Ont.—Mr. John F. Wood 
has returned to his home, Brockville, 
and will immediately commence the prac- 
tice of law. His old partner, G. R. Web- 
ster having been appointed to a posi- 
tion in the customs, Mr. Wood will prob- 
ab'y enter partnership with H. A. Stew- 
art, a bright young lawyer of this town. 


Brockville, Ont.—The partnership here- 
tofore existing under the name of Wood 
& Webster has been dissolved. The new 
firm will consist of Hon. John F. Wood, 
Q. C., and Mr. H. A. Stewart, who will 
carry on business in the offices occupied 
by the old firm. 


Ottawa, Ont.—Mr. Louis A. Smith of 
the law firm of Bishop & Smith has 
been appointed by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Ontario police magistrate for 
the county of Carleton. 


— Ss — > 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Germany has 29,700 university stu- 
dents this term, the law students out- 


humbering those studying in any other 
faculty. 


Miss Christine Blanche Labarrague, a 
blind girl of Berkeley, Cal., is now going 


to become a lawyer, the first one in the 
State. 


Lord Rutherford Clark, who is over 70 
years of age, and a judge of the Scotch 
Court of Sessions, has won the first prize 


in the golf competitions at Cannes, 
France, twice running. 


The new courthouse at Muscogee, 
+» is completed and was formally 


Opened for business recently. 


Work on the new courthouse at Lex- 
ington, Tenn., has been commenced. The 
Structure wili cost $15,000. 





The cornerstone of Johnson County’s 
new $50,000 courthouse was recently laid 
at Warrensburg, Mo., with imposing 
ceremonies. 


The name of the United States Mercantile 
Reporting Co. of New York City has been 
changed, and will be known as the 
Howard Mercantile Agency. This change 
was made to take effect Aug. 10. No 
other change has been made. 


Attorneys December and January are 
two Nevada lawyers, who are amusing 
the Kansas people just now, where they 
have gone on business. The two men are 
distinguished lawyers in Nevada, and 
their firm style is “January & December, 
Attorneys at Law.” 


At a recent meeting of the colored 
lawyers of Louisville, Ky., for the pur- 
pose of effecting a State bar association 
of colored lawyers of Kentucky, a local 
organization was formed. The local offi- 
cers elected were: President, Albert S. 
White; secretary, J. Allen Ross; treas- 
urer, I. C. Townsend. 


Changes were ordered recently in the 
new courthouse at Warren, Ohio, which 
will make the Common Pleas Court room 
larger than was planned under the origi- 
nal spec'fications. This will necessitate 
the removal of a partition, but there will 
be little delay and the building will be 
completed, including interior work, by 
April 1 next. 


The remains of William J. Gilbert were 
cremated recently. Mr. Gilbert, who was 
noted as the owner of one of the largest 
and finest private libraries in the West, 
was 61 years old. He had suffered from 
paralysis for several years past, but his 
end was painless. 

Mr. Gilbert was at the head of the Gil- 
bert Book Company. As a publisher of 
law volumes he was known to almost 
every attorney in the State of Missouri. 


The courthouse of Day County, at 
Grand, O. T., was destroyed by fire, to- 
gether with all contents of books, blanks, 
records, furniture, etc. A great part of 
the loss was in the blanks, blank books 
and unused records that were burned, the 
county having on hand a supply suffi- 
cient to last ten years, that was bought 
by the first county commissioners, who 
came near swamping the county in buy- 
ing needless supplies. The total loss is 
put at $10,000. 


At the meeting of the Board of Super- 
visors, held at Coffeeville, Miss., recant- 
ly, the matter of the location of the new 
courthouse to be built at Water Valley 
came up on a petition to change the loca- 
tion selected at the last meeting of the 
board. There is great dissatisfaction in 
Water Valley over the lot selected by 
the board, and it was intimated here that 
unless the Crisp lot was selected there 
would be an injunction served on the 
board to prevent it from proceeding with 
the building. 


Laurier, the new Canadian Premier, 
might have made a fortune and a reputa- 
tion at the bar, but he rarely goes into 
court. He is poor, and it is said that if 
he were to die now his estate would not 
amount to more than $2,000. He is con- 
sidered the most pleasing orator in 
Canada, and gained great fame by the 
first speech he made when he took his 
seat in the House of Commons. 


Miss Clara Brett Martin of Canada is 
in this country getting the opinion of 
judges and lawyers on _ the subject of 
women in _the legal profession. Miss 
Martin has been trying for years to gain 
admission to the bar of Ontario, and has 
just been notified that a certificate signed 
by a sufficient number of legal authorities 
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to the effect that female practitioners 
have not been found to detract from the 
dignity of the law, might induce the On- 
tario powers that be to reopen her case. 
Miss Martin is not in the least discour- 
aged by her many failures, and says that 
she intends to practice law, and to prac- 
tice it in Canada and nowhere else. 





CONVICT PAROLE SYSTEM. 


A new parole law for convicts is in 
force in Illinois, and in a short time will 
see the first of the convicts released 
from the Joliet Prison. They will not be 
free men, however, as under the pro- 
visions of the law each must report to the 
penitentiary authorities once a month, 
and if he violates any of the conditions 
of his release is liable to be taken like 
an escaped convict to his cell. No an- 
nouncement will be made when the men 
are released. Each has a position as- 
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sured him with a man who is willing to 
give him employment. Six months of 
good behavior insures final release. 


By the provisions of the law no two 
convicts may be employed at the same 
place, so there is less danger of their 
forming evil associations. The law has 
given satisfaction in several States 
where it has been in operation, and its 
results in Illinois will be watched with 
much interest. 





A BLACKSMITH ELECTED JUDGE. 


“One of the best judges Indiana ever 
had was Silas Ramsey of Corydon,” said 
J. K. Helton, a prominent lawyer of 
Indianapolis at the Cochran. “And yet 
his election was a joke. A very able but 
unpopular lawyer received the judicial 
nomination, and in order to humiliate 
him Ramsey was induced to run against 
him. Ramsey was a blacksmith, and had 
probably never opened a law book in his 
life. He was a hail fellow well met, and 
had an extensive acquaintance, but, of 
course, had no idea of being elected. 
When the votes were counted he had a 
majority, and it was feared that the joke 
would prove a very serious one, but he 
at once took a course at a law school, 
and during the first two or three years 
on the bench conferred with able lawyers, 
reserving decisions in close cases until he 
could fully study them and be advised 
upon them, and by the close of his term 
he had acquired an enviable reputation. 
The blacksmith’s decisions were very 
rarely reversed by the Supreme Court.” 


LAW SCHOOLS. 


Items from the Law Schools, their Faculty. Mem 
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The vacancy which has long existed 
in the office at Philadelphia, Pa., of 
Dean of the University Law School, 
through the resignation of C. Stuart Pat- 
terson, was filled recently by the uni- 
versity trustees by the unanimous elec- 
tion of William Draper Lewis to the 
place. Mr. Lewis at once agreed to ac- 
cept the position, and will enter upon his 
new duties after returning from his 
vacation, the latter part of September. 


The recent exercises marked the close 
of the most successful year in the history 
of the law department of Vanderbilt 
University. Under the management of 
a faculty composed of men who have a 
national reputation as lawyers and who 
stand second to none as educators, this 
department of one of the South’s great- 
est universities now stands among the 
leading law schools of the country. 


The high order of scholarship pre- 
served in this law school was manifest- 
ed last year, when there was a large per 
cent. of the senior class who failed to 
pass the final examinations  success- 
fully. At the beginning of this year a 
member of the faculty informed the 
students that “the pole was five feet 
high last year, and it would be six feet 
high this year.” The class was ready, 
however, and worked. The result was 
that out of eighteen, fifteen were suc- 
cessful in passing their examinations, 
and not only impressed the faculty with 
the high order of their work, but each 
one. of the graduates is now, and al- 
ways will be, glad to say that he was a 
member of the class of ’96. 


The names of the members of this 
class are as_ follows: K. T. McCon- 





nico, Thomas H. Malone, Jr., F. M. Oliver, 
E. L. Doak, J. R. Neal, E. F. Kennedy, 
S. M. Cain, T. G. Kittrell, L. W. Ryan, 
L. J. Pardue, F. M. Bass, John C. 
Brown, Abe Goodman, W. Y. Elliott, 
George W. Hight and Mr. Edward Bev- 
ins, the latter one of the best students 
in the class, but who was so unfortunate 
as to have a long illness, and will be de- 
layed for a short while to stand one ex- 
amination, after which he will receive 
his diploma as a member of the class of 
"06. 


The honors of the class fell to Mr. 
K. T. McConnico ana Mr. Thomas H. 
Malone, Jr., both of this city. In the 
junior year both Mr. McConnico and Mr. 
Malone won prize scholarships, but at 
the close of this year the Founder's 
medal was won by Mr. McConnico as be- 
ing “the best lawyer iu his class.”” Both 
of these gentlemen may well be proud 
of their victory in a class which had as 
many hard workers as the class of ‘06. 
Last year those who were elected by the 
class for officers were as follows: E. L. 
Doak, class president; John C. Brown, 
vice-president; S. M. Cain, secretary and 
treasurer; T. G. Kittrell, class historian; 
J. R. Neal, class poet. 


Those in the junior class, or class of 
’97, who won distinction this year, were 
Mr. Hill McAllister and Mr. H. J. Liv- 
ingston. These gentlemen won the junior 
scholarships, 


The trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania have decided in che near future 
to erect law school buildings in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the group of uni- 
versity buildings in West Philadelphia, 
Pa., of ample size to accommodate both 
the large and ever-increasing library, as 
well as the many etudents who select 
this course. 


The attendance upun the school has 
now become so large as to require 
radical changes in its .uministration and 
accommodations. It demands the entire 
time and attent'on of its chief ad- 
ministrative officers, and Mr. Lewis has 
agreed to give up all other work and to 
devote all his energies to the important 
office he now assumes. 


The announcement is made by As- 
sistant Dean Samuel C. Bennett of the 
Boston University Law School that 
Charles Theodore Russell of Cambridge 
has been appointed full professor of the 
chair of the law of admiralty and ship- 
ping at the Law School. It was in this 
chair that the late Judge Russell won the 
esteem and love of “his boys,” as he was 
wont to call them. 


The newly appointed lecturer was born 
in Boston, April 2, 1851. He was educated 
in the public schools of Cambridge, and 
graduated from Harvard in the class of 
‘73. In the Fall of that year he entered 
the Boston University Law School, from 
which he received his LL. B. two years 
later, in 1875. Ever since his admission 
to-the Bar, Mr. Russell has made a 
specialty of the law of shipping and ad- 
miralty. The news of his appointment 
will be received with no little real pleas- 
ure by the undergraduates of the Law 
School, and he will undoubtedly receive a 
royal welcome from them when he en- 
ters upon his new field. 

——nD , 
BOOK REVIEWS. 


Voluntary Assignments for the Benefit 
of Creditors under the New York Stat- 
ute. By Russell Headlev. Mathew 
Bender, Publ'sher, Albany, N. Y. $3.00. 


This treatise is made up of two hun- 
dred and sixty pages, intended to be, as 
it is, a practice work on the general as- 
signment law of the State of New York. 
The arrangement of the subjects under 
separate heads is a great aid to the law- 
yer, and the coliation of authorities 
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bearing upon any particular subject isa 
feature that will at once be appreciated 
by the busy lawyer. The work treats of 
the assignment law and the amené- 
ments thereto entire and up to date. 
In addition to the many commendable 
features of the book, it contains a very 
full and complete set of forms compiled 
by Benjamin McClung, which aims to 
cover all the points of practice under the 
statute. As a whole, the book hag been 
favorably commented upon by members 
of the bench, and it will prove a useful 
and valuable work in the hands of the 
legal profession. 





Dugan’s Law and Practice for Justices 
of the Peace and Police Justices. By 
Patrick C. Dugan. Published by Ma- 
thew Bender, Albany, N. Y. 

The book is confined solely to the la¥ 
and practice of the State of New York. 
The work is divided into’ three parts. 
Part I. is devoted to the Civil Law ané 
Practice; Part II, Criminal Law and 
Practice, while Part III. is devoted to the 
Penal Code. In addition the book con- 
tains a full and complete set of forms 
for both civil and criminal, and are ¢s- 
pecially adapted for use, under the stat 
ute, by justices of the peace. Numerous 
citations are made from decisions of 
courts of last resort, to sustain the law 
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as cet forth in the work. The book is a 
yery valuable and useful work for the 
lawyer as well as the justice, and is con- 
yeniently confined to one large volume. 
the very full and complete manner in 
which the book treats every subject adds 

atly to its usefulness and value, and 
a pook destined to find much favor with 
the lawyer as well as its apparent neces- 
sity to the justice of the peace, 





American Electrical Cases. Edited by 
William W. Morrill. Mathew Bender, 
Publisher, Albany, N. Y. 


The fifth volume is now out. 


Since the introduction of electricity it 
became apparent to thinking minds that 
there was no limit to the uses it would 
be put for the benefit of man. We are 
just entering into this vast fleld of use- 
ful something, which no man has as yet 
been able to define. It has brought in 
its train such a state of facts as required 
the ald of the law to adjust. The many 
eases decided by the courts of last re- 
sort in the different States of the Union 
have been so scattered that to find them 
when needed by a busy lawyer was ac- 
companied with much labor and consid- 
erable annoyance. With the increased 
uses to which electricity has been put 
come increared litigation, decisions and 
added labor to the lawyer. This condi- 
tion of affairs gave birth to the Ameri- 
ean Electrical Cases. The first volume 
e@mmenced with publishing the cases 
from 1873 to 1885, and volumes two to 
five, inclusive, contain the cases decided 
from 1885 to and including 1895. Other 
volumes are to follow, until the cases 
are brought down to date, and then the 
volumes will be published ag the cases 
accumulate. It is believed a volume a 
year will be published. The reports are 
official, giving the cases, word for word, 
aa reported in the original State or 
Federal reports, with annotations and 
notes following, by the editor. The 
time and labor saved by these reports 
will be apparent to every lawyer. In- 
deed, the importance of the compilation 
of these cases must commend itself to 
the entire legal profession, and should 
be met with proper encouragement, 

The electrical decisions for twenty- 
three years, from 1873 to September, 
1895. Five volumes. $30.00. 





Poor, Insanity and State Charities Laws, 
State of New York. By Robert C. 
Cumming and Frank B. Gilbert. 
Mathew Bender, publisher, Albany, 


This work ig arranged in a_ logical 
form, of the provisions of the Revised 
Statutes of 1828, and the acts supple- 
mentary to and amendatory of those 
Statutes. The many changes that have 
been made in the laws relative to the 
poor, the insane and other incompetent 
Subjects of the State made the necessity 
of a book of this kind more felt than 
ever before. The labor of compiling and 
arranging the material for the book 
seems to have gone into the right hands. 
The book treats very fully with the dif- 
ferent conditions the unfortunates are 
Placed in, their rights. and the care and 
disposition of their property, as well as 
the duties and the powers of the officers 





and overseers of the poor, and others. 
The citation of authorities is very full. 
The forms have been prepared with 
much care, and cover most every case 
that will arise under the law. 

The book is timely, and very useful, 
and will certainly meet the approval of 
those who have occasion to use it. 





The Strange Schemes of Randolph Ma- 
son, by Melville Davisson Post. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


So far as the legal profession is con- 
cerned, it is strange that the book should 
ever have been written. It is a collection 
of short stories, all having a purpose of 
showing the many loopholes through 
which a criminal can escape by a shrewd 
lawyer unearthing very fine and rare 
points of law, which to an average intel- 
lectual lawyer are commonplace, every- 
day practices. We cannot recommend 
the book to a lawyer, as being of much 
value to him in a legal way, except, 
perhaps, to while away a few leisure 
hours. 
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LAWYERS IN TROUBLE. 


Judge Newburger in the General Ses- 
sions Court, New York city, recently 
sentenced William Keeler, a lawyer, to 
two years in the penitentiary for grand 
larceny, on a plea of guilty. 

Attorney C. O. Larsson of Ottumwa, 
fa., accused and convicted of embezzle- 
ment recently, has been sent to the 
prison of Jonkoping for six months. 


A. K. Hartman, a pension attorney of 
St. Louis, Mo., has been disbarred by the 
Secretary of the Interior ¢rom practicing 
before the Interior Department. He has 
been indicted several times for receiving 
illegal fees and filing false affidavits in 
pension cases. 


I, Grettum, the land attorney who 
was convicted recently at Duluth, Minn., 
of conspiring to defraud the United 
States Government, received his sen- 
tence. — 

The Court called upon Mr. Grettum, 
and asked what he had to say as to why 
sentence should not be pronounced upon 
him. Mr. Grettum made no very clear 
statement, but said something in a 
broken sort of way about his large 
family and the suffering his incarcera- 
tion would bring upon them, 

Judge Lochren then passed sentence. 
He said there was nothing in the case 
to commend the prisoner to the mercy 
of the Court. The act of which he was 
guilty was conceived in fraud, born in 
fraud and carried out by fraud, perjury 
and subornation of perjury. He there- 
upon sentenced Mr. Grettum to be con- 
fined in the penitentiary for a period of 
One year, and to pay a fine of €5 ; 


A per curiam order disbarring M. M. 
Madigan, ex-county attorney of Red- 
wood County, Minn., from practice in the 
State of Minnesota, on the ground that 
he had been convicted of crime, and also 
filed a decision sustaining the decision of 
the district court in refusing Madigan a 
new trial. 

Madigan was sentenced to State prison 
after a long fight, in which he was con- 
victed of bribery and perjury. The 
trial was the culmination of a series of 
difficulties into which it appears that 
Madigan has been led through drink. 
His attorneys appealed to the Supreme 
Court from the order of the lower court 
denying a new trial to Madigan, who, in 
the mean time had begun serving his sen- 
tence in prison, for an order erasing his 
conviction from the court records, but 
was released on parole. This application 
is denied in the order for disbarment. 





RECENT DEATHS. 


E. H. Gibson of Greenwich, N. Y., is dead. 


Judge Clark of Buffalo, N. Y., recently died. 
Judge Richard N. Warfield died at Harrisburg, 
Ti. 


a James McCafferty of Fayette, Mo., is 
ead. 

George W. Adams died at his home in Utica, 
N. ¥. 


Judge J. B. Estes of Adairville, Ky., died re- 
cently. 

Judge L. T. Gray died in Dallas, Texas, re- 
cently. 

Judge Albert E. Cox of Lagrange, Ga., died 
recently. 


Ex-Judge George F. Lee died at Danville, Ky., 
aged 76. 

Attorney James R. Laing of Flint, Mich., died 
recently. 


Judge William Sparks of Cedartown, Ga., died 
recently. 


Judge Calvin E, Pratt died recently at Roch- 
ester, Mass. 


Judge William Harris Walker died recently at 
Ludlow, Vt. 


Joseph H. Powell of Fairfax Court House, Va., 
died recently. 


Lawyer Thomas W. 
died recently. 


Attorney G. W. Thariea of Spring Bluff, Ga., 
died recently. 


Lawyer John W. 
died recently. 


Judge Adam Snyder of Lewisburg, 
died recently. 


H. W. Thornton, attorney, of Millersburg, II1., 
died recently. 


Judge W. 
died recently. 


Barrister W. B. McSweeney of Halifax, N. S., 
died recently. 


Lewis A. Scott, a retired lawyer, died recently 
at Cape May. 


W. H. Murray, an attorney, died recently at 
Muskoka, Ont. 


Judge ——_ Wright died recently at his home 
in Logan, Ohio. 

James F. Ferguson, lawyer, died recently at 
Houston, Texas. 


Lawyer John A. Marchand died recently at 
Greensburg, Pa. 


Lawyer Payson E. Tucker died recently at 
Brookline, Mass. 


Thomas J. Timmins, lawyer, died recently at 
Phiadelphia, Pa. 


George C. Andry, a prominent lawyer, died at 
New Orleans, La. ” 


Attorney Joseph W. Muller of Columbia, S. 
C., died recently. 


Judge John W. Gillett died recently near Tas- 
ley, Va., aged 73. 


Attorney John L. Newman of New Orleans, 
La., died recently. 


Porter of Chelsea, Mass., 


Killinger of Lebanon, Pa., 


W. Va., 


D. Johnson of Pine Bluff, Ark., 


Feriner B, Clifton of Vienna, Md., 
cently of paralysis. 


Judge William P. Edson of Mount Vernon, 
Ind., died recently. 


Charles Perrin, a railroad lawyer of Westerly, 
R. L, died recently. 


Lawyer Charles G. M. Thomas died recently at 
White te Plains, N. Y. 


Lawyer Robert rma died recently at Up- 
gr Sandusky, Ohio. 


Judge Chandler Woodward Hill died recently 
at Drewrysville, Va. 


Judge J. A. Ballowe died recently at Houston, 
Tex., of consumption. 


Judge John Batts of Salisbury, 
cently, aged 82 years. 


John M. Prowell, lawyer, 
New Cumberland, Pa. 


Thomas H. Macoughtry, a retired lawyer, died 
recently at Kouts, Ind. 


Judge J. M. Goodrich of Rock County, Mich., 
died recently, aged 73. 


William Logan Cepeeets. ex-judge, died re- 
cently at Danville, Ky. 


Lawyer George M. Conarroe of Philadelphia 
died at York Beach, Me. 


Edward S. Newlin, a prominent lawyer of Chi- 
cago, Ill., died recently. 


John B. Trafton, a prominent lawyer of Aroos- 
took, Me., died recently. 


Attorney Col. John power Morris of Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., died recent] 


died re- 


Mo., died re- 


died recently at 
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O. R. Boggess, a prominent lawyer of Kansas 
City, Mo., died recently. 


J. L. S. Roberts, a patent lawyer, died re- 
centiy at Roxbury, “Mass. 


Joseph Ogden, a prominent lawyer of New 
York city, died recently. 


Louis P. Krafft, a leading attorney of San 
Jose, Cal., died recently. 


James Phillips Farley of Boston, 
prominent lawyer, is dead. 


Attorney Horace Theall of New York city died 
at Great Barrington, Mass. 


John W. C. Leveridge, a prominent New York 
city lawyer, died recently. 


Mass., a 


Henry C. Titus, a well-known lawyer, died re- 
cently at Philadelphia, Pa. 


George McPherson, a Philadelphia lawyer, re- 
cently died at Tyrone, Pa. 


Col. W. N. Boynton, prominent lawyer of Tal- 
ladega, Ala., died recently. 


Mason P. Mil:s, prominent lawyer of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, died recently. 


John D. Hayes, attorney, of Cripple Creek, Col., 
died recently, aged 52 years. 


Judge Irenus Beckwith of Holmes Gap, Tenn., 
died recently of typhoid fever. 


Phiiip H. Patter, a well-known 


lawyer of 
Oneonta, N. Y., died recently. 


H. G. Linn, a prominent attorney of Fair- 
mount, W. Va., died recently. 
Edgar W. Stoddard, a prominent lawyer of 


Brattleboro, Vt., died recently. 


Alvin A. Haskins, a rising young lawyer of 
Des Moines, Ia., died recently. 


Oliver Drake, a well-known patent lawyer, 
died recently at Newark, N. J. ° 

Robert H. Shannon, a lawyer, died recently in 
New York city, aged 80 years. 


Attorney R. Guy McClellan of San Francisco, 
Cal., died recentiy at Lorin, Cal. 


Judge Reuben Noble, a noted jurist of Iowa, 
died recently at McGregor, lowa. 


Jonathan W. Flanders, a _ pioneer 


lawyer, 
died recently near Sturgis, Mich. 


Washington F. Pedrick, a well-known lawyer, 
died recently at Philadelphia, Pa. 


W. T. Shelton, a prominent lawyer, 
cently at Erin, Tenn., of diabetes. 


George J. West, a prominent criminal lawyer 
of Providence, R. 1. died recently. 


Charles Smith, 
Rapids, Mich., 


Charles B. Herrick, one of the leading lawyers 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., died recently. 


Lew H, Platter, lawyer, of Spokane, 
was shot and instantly killed recently. 


John Duane Parks, ex-Chief Justice, died re- 
cently at Norwich, Ct., aged 77 years. 


Frederick E. Redick, barrister, 
at the sanitarium in Toronto, 


died re- 


a prominent lawyer of Big 
died recently, aged 70. 


Wash., 


died recently 
Canada. 


Dewitt C. Brown of the law firm of Brown & 
Dexter, Brooklyn, N. Y., died recently. 


Henry Milton Requa, a well-known young 
lawyer of New York city, died recently. 


Judge Fyan of Marshfield, Mo., died recently 
of chronic diarrhoea and general debility. 


John R. Miller of the law firm of Miller & 
Duncan of Toronto, Canada, died recently. 


J. L. O’Hamilton, a prominent lawyer of San 
Francisco, died recently at Lock Haven, Pa. 


William H. Kenyon, a prominent lawyer of 
Westfieid, Ct., died recently, aged 55 years. 


Moses Giles Howe, a prominent member of the 
Suffolk Bar, died recently at Boston, Mass. 


Judge A, S. Walker of Austin, Texas., a promi- 
nent jurist, died recently of vowel complaint. 


George W. Chapman of Bradford, Vt., died 
recently. He was admitted to the Bar in 1852. 


Judge Samuel B. Price, Associate Justice of 
Carton County, ‘ied recently at Hazleton, Pa. 


W. D. Anthony of Denver. Col., 
firm of Anthony, 


of the law 
Loudon & Curry, died recently. 


Raleigh A. Goodrich of the law firm of Good- 
rich & Goodrich, Cincinnati, Ohio, died recently. 


Attorney H. H. Blockham of Washington, D. 
C., died recently of inflammation of the bowels. 


Preston C. Hudson, a prominent Ohio lawyer, 
was recently found dead in his office at Toledo, 
Ohio, 


Judge Alfred Delavan Thomas died recently at 
= 8. D., of exhaustion from general taxae- 
mia. 


John T. Tribble of Springfield, Mo., a promi- 
— lawyer, died recently from heat prostra- 
tion. 





William H. Nourse, a promiment lawyer of 
Olean, N. Y., died recently at Sardinia by sui- 
cide. 

Charles F. Gunckel died recently at Middle- 


town, Ohio. He was admitted to the Bar in 
18€2. 


1. D. Hanscom, a prominent lawyer of Ma>- 
quette, Mich., died recently from a para'ytic 
stroke. 


William G. Lathrop, Jr., of the law firm of 
Brownell & Lathrop of New York city, died re- 
cently. 

Butler S. Farrington of the law firm of Far- 
rington, Lang & Kelley, of Buffalo, N. Y., died 
recently. 

Theodore W. McCoy of North Vernon, Ind., at 
one time a prominent lawyer cf Indiana, died 
recently. 


Morgan E. Dowling, a prominent lawyer of 
Detroit, Mich., died recently of hemorrhage of 
the lungs. 


Assistant Attorney Philip S. Abbott of the Wis- 
consin Central Railroad at Milwaukee, Wis., 
died rccently. 


S. T. Neil, prominent lawyer of Philadelphia, 
Pa., died suddenly at Cape May recently of 
heart disease. 


Judge Henry C. Castelli nos of New Orleans, 
La., one of the oldest and most brilliant law- 
yers, died recently. 

Col. John McP. Sullivan, one of the oldest 
members of the But'er Bar, dropped dead re- 
cently at Butler, Pa. 

Henry Bacon of the law firm 
Bacon & Smith, Springneld, Mass., 
of digestive troubles. 


Thomas Iolls Ormsbee, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of Rutland County Bar, died recently at 
Sutherland Falls, N. Y. 

Alexander T. Van Nest, a member of the Uni- 
versity Metropolitan Lawyers’ Club, died re- 
eentiy in New York city. 


Joshua M. Van Cott, one of the oldest citizens 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and a distinguished member 
of the Bar, died recently. 

Judge R. F. Peckham of San Jose, Cal., died 
recently. He was one of the rost prominent 
jurists of the Pacific coast. 

Charles Pierce, prominent lawyer, and partner 
of ex-United States Senator N. P. Dixon, died 
recently at Westerly, R. I. 

George Woodson Hansbrough, a prominent at- 
torney of Salem, Va., died at his home of paraly- 
sis. He was 68 years of age. 

Philip Van Rensselaer Stanton, a prominent 
lawyer of Brooklyn, N. Y., died recently at his 
residence at Northport, L. L. 

Lieut.-Col. Thomas D. Chamber‘ain of Ban- 
gor, Me., member of the law firm of Chamber- 
lain & Chapman, died recently. 

Frank N. Holmes of St. Mary's, Md., a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Holmes & Abell, of 
Leonardtown, Md., died recently. 

Lawyer W. G. Anderson of Boston, Mass., 
manager of the Boston office of A. E. Johnson 
& Co., committed suicide recently. 

Judge Samuel Shellabarger of Washington, D. 
C., died recently. The Judge was one of the 
prominent lawyers of the country. 

Barrister F. W. Gearing of Stratford, Ont., 
died recently. Deceased was one of the best 
known lawyers in Western Ontario. 

Hiram B. Swarr of Lancaster, Pa., died re- 
centy, aged 76. He was one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Lancaster County Bar. 

Judge Henry Colonnes of Jefferson, Wis., died 
recently of general debility. He had been Judge 
of Jefferson County for twenty years. 

Judge John M. Bryon of Pittsburg, Pa., died 
recently of heart failure. He was 78 years old, 
and was a prominent member of the Bar. 

Homer Goodwin of Sandusky, Ohio, aged 77, 
dropped dead from heart disease recently. He 
was one of the oldest lawyers in the State. 

Alonzo J. Edgerton, Judge of the United 
States District Court for South Dakota, died re- 
cently at Sioux Falls, S. D., of Bright’s disease. 

George W. Mason of Cleveland, Ohio, died re- 
cently of typhoid fever. He was associated in 
the practice with the sons of James A. Garfield. 

Capt. William Mathias of Leavenworth, Kan., 
who was a leading lawyer and politician in 
early Kansas days, died recently at the age of 
73 


of Hopkins, 
died recently 


io. 

Benjamin A. Bartlett, a native of Bangor, 
Me., a wealthy lawyer of Kansas City, Mo., 
was accidental‘y killed recently by the discharge 
of a gun. 

Theodore F. Crawford of Wilmington, Del., 
died recently, 77 years o'd. He was a retired 
lawyer, and was Collector of the Port under 
President Johnson. 


Ex-Judge Arthur McArthur of Washington, D. 
C., died of reart failure at Atlantic City. Judge 
McArthur presided at the trial of Guiteau for the 
assareination of President Garfield. 

William J. Gilmore, one of the ablest and best 
known lawyers at the Onio Bar, died recently at 
Columbus, Ohio, aged 73 years. He was at one 
time a Justice of the Supreme Court of the State. 


G. B. Mogle, a prominent young attorney of 
Cheney, Kan., attempted to cross the Walnut 
River on horseback. He was thrown off in the 
middie of the stream, but he caught his horse 
by the tail and was dragged to the bank. Just 
as he let go the horse kicked him in the fore- 
head and killed him, 








OF INTEREST TO CORPORATION 


LOI OOO" 


In many States of the Union 1 laws have been en enacied 
prescribi: g certain duties to be perfurmed by f 
corporations which contemplate doing business ip much, 
States, and affixing certain penalties for non com, 
pliance, and, in some instances, going so fai as to pro 
hibit by judicial proceedings the enforcemer t of og. 
tracts entered into by such corporations that fail toc. 
ply with the spirit ef the law. 

Under th: se circumstances it is apparent that cor. 
porations, intending to do business outside of their rm 
+pective States, sL ould have som~ trustworthy methog 
by which they can learn what requirements 
States demand of them before they can legally operate 
their vusiness in such States. 

With that end in view TH& AMERICAN Lawyer here 
appends a list of atterneys who are reliable men, and 
who will attend to the business of filing papers ang 
give neceasary advice as to all details made essentiy) 
by the statutes of the States in which the affairs of the 
corpo: ation are to be operated. 

W here it is required of such ¢ rporations to open ap 
office in the foreign state arrangements can be made 
w th the attorneys in such States to utilize their office 
by designating it your office of business in such State, 
orsome members of the law firm may be named upep 
whom process may be served. 

Persons coming wittin the meaning of such laws cap 
make arrangements with such a‘torney or attorneys 
for an annual fee for their servic es, which ought notte 
be less than $ 0, nor more than $25 per annum 

The neglect to attend to those matters may deprive 
such persons or corporstions of the right to do basi. 
ness in :ome desirable State or territory, or prevent 
them from bringing uit in some important matter. 

Thore attorneys, whose names and addresses are bere 
given, will advise you as to all requirements of they 
vi-ions of law pertaining to corporations that sel! their 
products in such State by means of traveling sale+men, 
or operating any business while having no branch 
office. or factory, or other business office coming witb- 
in the purport of the statutes of such States. 


Alabama— 


Arkansas—ROSE, oy eel & ROSE, 314 West 
Mark ham street, Little Roc 


California— 
Colorado— 
Connecticat— 
Delaware— 
Florida— 
Georgia— 
Dlinoie— 

Iowa— 
Indiana— 
Kansas—J, G. SLONECKER, 535 Kansas ave., Topeka. 
Kentacky— 
Louisiana — 
Maine— 
Maryland— 
Massachusetts— 


M ctigen SATS & SAYLES, Whitney Opera House 
Block, roit. 


Minnesota—HENRY M. FARNAM, 826 Guaranty Loa 
Building, Minneapolis. 


Mississippi—SHELTON & BRUNINI, Merchants’ Ne 
tional Bank Building, Vicksburg. 


Missouri— 
Nebraska— 


New ag ab P. McDERMOTT, 259 Wasbing- 
ton street, Jereey City. 


New Mexico— 
New York— 


North Carolina—JOHN W. HINSDALE, Citizens Nat? 
Bank Building, Raleigh. 


North Dakota— 

Ohio— 

Oregon— 

Penneylvania—TRYON H. EDWARDS, Philadelphia. 

South Carolina—WILLIAM MOSLEY FITCH, 44 Broad 
street, Charleston. 

South Dakota— 


Tennessee—JONES & JOHNSTON, Rooms 42 and & 
Continental Bank Building, Memphis. 


Texas— 
Virginia— 


Washin —BYERS & BYERS, Safe Deposit Built 
ing, Seattle. 


West Virginia— 
Wisconsin— 
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LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


‘ UNITED STATES, CANADA & EUROPE. 
f (REVISED MONTHLY.) 


ttorn named in this list have been recom- 
ed A — banks, waren, or other 
lawyers © tegri 
ee thee every one of 7 
gdorsement which we give by th 
herein. If, however. there is 
gbscribers, at any time, anything which reflects 
weditably any one thus endorsed, we will 
full in formation of the facts, and if 
h investi m shows Gas Sogn 
well _——. the 


list will be in 
Al plaints will be as con setdential. 
When ott cond Unsineas to attorneys and firms 


in capital letters and asin 
Lawyer. Counties are named in 
thesis (), and county seate are indicated by a * 


in this list Il be given 
Oo Repco nttoreevs on Taverab © terms. 





ALABAMA. 





ville’ (Mas ison Lawrence Cooper 
Ata erare toFiretNat. Bk andW. it Rison Co, b’kers. 
: -- seccccccecese 
uELDING. VAUGHAN, 65 St. Francia st. Practices 
in all courts, State and United States. Prompt 
= rsistent attention given to collections 
dail legal business. Stenograyher and No- 
— in office. References—F. ret National and 
People’s Bank, Mobile. Elsewhere: Bradstreet, 
Hubbel). Collector and Commercial sauae, 
Mercantile Adjuster, North American 
cantile Agency, Attorneys’ Naticnal Clearing 
House and United Comme reial Lawy ers. 
Montgomery” (Montgomery) ......... G. F. MERTINS 
Refers to Farley National Bank and Griel Bros. & 
Co. Attorney for Attorneys’ National Clearing 
House, Commercial Law Association, &c. 
Jeffries & Jeftries 


Prescott* 1 
Tombstone’ (Cochise). 
Tempe (Maricopa) 
Tucson* (Pima) 


ARKANSAS. 


Arkansas City* (Desha) 
Bentonville* (Benton). 


Fayetteville Wakingics} all aa aetna L. W 
Refers to theBank of Fayett ville. 
Fort Smith* (Sebastian) 
Hy grt Refers to American Nat’) Bank. 


Refers to Merchants’ Bank of 
Fort y,~-™ 


aa REE G. ATTA. Refers to Arkansas National 


-E. 
112 Allis Building. Refers: to Citizens’ Bank and 


=~ yt ah ay 
bay * (Columbia) aliace 
Ti ccnnseoencasaiabeteonial J. B. Moore 


J 
Albert E. gens 
ae i ee | emmee s’ National Clearin, —— 


— Ridge aeseeal 
Refers to Lawrence County Bank of Walmat Ridge. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Angeles 
oKS & TRASK, 207 New High st, (J. Marion 
Brooks, ex:U. 'S. District-Attorne;). Refer to 

California Bank. 


S. P. MULFORD, 223 North Spring st. Commercial 
and probate law practice, specialties; sixteen 


wes, ¥ WORKS & LEE, Rooms 11-17 Baker Block. 
ae = dt ational Bank Bank of California. Re- 


ational 
California and Los Angeles National Bank. 


Bank, National Bank of 








Poccccsccccccces 


NCISCO* (San Francisco) 
EMMONS & EMMONS. Attorneys for the Emmons 
| Law aA — 4 Francisco, Port- 


Seattle 
FOX wonay Pacific Mutual Bldg, 508 Montgomery 
Collection departm 


ent — special man- 

agement Ph mand card front p 
San Jose* (San Nicholas Bowden 
_ Luis Obis wpe (San (Ban LaiaObispe). ——_ n & Bouldin 


me as 


Holbrook & Maher 
Refer to the Bank of Watsouville. 
erry F. E. Baker 


COLCRASS, 
Aspen* (Pitkin)................ . H. C. Rogers 
Colorado Springs* (EI Paso) 
JAS. E. McINTYRE. amas $0 Piet Nations Seat 
and El — oCuanty Bank 
Cripple Creek soo) 
RIVER>’ Coulee 10N AGENCY & Attorneys at 
Law. W. 5. ver, manager. Beutley & 
ana ‘th, attorneys. 


BETTS. & & RINKLE, 805-807 Cooper Bldg. Refer to 
or —- Bank. (See card on front page.) 


Refers to the First and Pueblo ational Banks. 
Trinidad* ‘ Las Animas) Northoutt & Franks 


ee eee. 
* (Fairfield) Tracy 
Franklin Blok. Refer to Br id a Nat. B’k. 
ddlesex) E.E 


‘ . GEO. G. SILL 
345 Main street. Commercial law and oR 
Meriden (New Haven) Kies 

Middletown" (Middlesex)... . 8. CALEF, ] 
Collections and commercial —_ Before to Farm 

ere & Mechanics’ Sevings Ban 

Sena to East Haddam 
John M. Sweeney 


— (Middlesex) 
n° atuck (New Haven.. 

fers to the Nangatuck National Bank. 

New Haven* (New H 


aven) 
GEO. — ARMSTRONG, 121 Church st. Refers to 
Firs’ nal Bank. 


William. ~ a Wright First National Ba: k Bldg. 
Refers to First National Bank or any New 
Haven bank. 
New London (New London) 
Norwalk (Fairfield) 
Norwich — I Dedesnscacccecs 
Stenin New Leadon 
Water (New Haven).... Sbcce - Burpee 
Willimantic (Windham)............ .. Andrew J. Bowen 
Refers to Windham National Bank $ bg 
Windsor Locks ( Hartford) 


Middletown (New Castle) 
Wilmington* (New Castle) 
EDWARD GLENN COOK, Cor. 9th & Market sts. 
Refers to National Bank of Wilmir = and 
Brandywine and the Central National Bank 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON (Washington) 
—- A. HEL, 221 rid st. Mercantile collec- 
s specialty. Refers te Central Nat'l B’k. 
&% i BLAC BURN, Jr., 472 Louisiana ave. Refer- 
ences: The president or cashier of any bank in 
— y., and Kentucky delegation in 


CLARENCE A A. BRANDENBURG, 412 Fifth St., N. W. 
——— ions and corporation law 
ities. Refers to Second National Ban 
a oe, 472 Louisiana ave. Commercial 
and collections a specialty. Refers to Na- 
tonal Bank of the Republic. 
ERNEST a, Warder, Bldg. Commercial 


law 
HUBERT. E PECK, "620 F. st., fy. W. Expert in 
Patent Causes. (See card.) 
Ralston & any & = F. st. Refer to West 
End N k and Union Savings Bank. 
ea —y ~~ & Suit, Warder ——. Prac- 
ce before all courts. Refer to Washington 
to & Trust Co. and West End Nat'l Bank. 


FLORIDA. 
Azslachionies | (Franklin) 


THOs. 


H. C. Hicks 
wing aaneence qnenenucsece A. K OLLIPHANT 
estate 


attention to commercial and real x 
to court officers and basiness houses here. 





Qedar Kaye ( (Levy).........Lutterioh, Ashby & Davis Doris 


DUNCAN seni! aval) Attorney for First Nat’! 
Bank of Florida. 

HENRY C. oe Ciscoe and yore 
litig i prompt and special attention. 
pa a, wh to rae 


BERNHARD RD RABBI 
ommercial 


and ¢ ation ~~ pane at- 
tention. Holds Ms of Rabbi in synagogue. 


Re oa to mone. 


Refers to Exchange Bank, Athens, and all leading 
business bouses. 


Atlanta* (Fulton) 
JOHN S. CANDLER. Refersto Atlanta Nat’) Bank. 
GLENN & ROUNDTREE, 401-404 Temple Court. 
fer to any Atlanta. 
hmond) 


* ( 


SAM. F. GARLINGTON. Refers to ae LH 
in, 


Clark, stocks, Pek 
Gen. Mer. P.R. & W.C.1 prada ee C. ae Si free 

rney for Association, 
Wilber’s Phy 


Colum ( 

Cordele (Dooly) Z.A A. Littlejohn 
Refers to First: _— k, or any m rehant in town. 

Dalton* (Whitefi McCu 


attention te collections. Refer te City 
ational Bank of Griffin. 
Grove (Jackson)........ 


ell 
) E. T. Hickey 

efers to Bank of Stewart County and Fourth Na- 
a Bank, Columbus. 


Bibb) 
ANDERSON & ANDERSON, 318 Second st. Attorneys 
‘or Construction Co. 
JOHN L. HARDEMAN, 566 Mulberry st. Refers to 
the American National Bank. 


Boies ERCURIUS” COMMERCIAL AGENCY. A 4 
., Agents. Collections 

Refer to A ca State Bank 1 waa 

L. H. Johnston 

H. J. Hasbrouck 
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Cairo* (Alexander).................. ion & Leek 
Car EIN on ccnccccoccectets . H. Caldwell 
Belleville‘ (St. Clair)................ Barthel L. we 
Carthage* (H _ ERERE RSE SE* D. & Son 
Cham (Champaign).......... a & Gillespie 
Chenoa ( jor nk ERSTE SE 
CHICAGO* (Coo! 

‘WALTER C. ANDERSON, Suite 720-721 Chamber of 


merce. General ‘practice. Able assistants. 
nae agg Refer to the Northern 


acne D's COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 1131 to 1136 Unity 
Clifford More, Attorneys and 
Counsel ore. Commercial law and collections. 


card.) 

cRATTY BROS. GRAY, MacLAREN, JARVIS & 
CLEVELAND, Security Bldg, 13th floor. Refer- 
wy Chi National Bank, Lyon & i. 

CU. A. Morrill & Co., C. H. Fargo & Co B 
Simmons & Uo., Cook, Lyman & Seixas. De: 
soo fae taken before Josiah Cra ty, Notary 

1309 Security Building. 

JOSEPH. 0. MORRIS. Suite 1301 and 1362 Chamber 
of erce. ‘Commercial, corporation 
real estate law. S experience in insol- 
vency, litigation and adjustments. References: 
American Trust & Savings Bank, a 

& Moen Mfg. Co. and Hib bard, 8 pyran, Sat 
ue 14 hones ee = spe references, 


ogpen. BLAKELY LY & HOLCOR B. Clark st. Cor- 
nD, ae al and insurance law. Coun- 


+) 
woop, Bo, NEWMAN & FAR cnere a. Chicago oy 
omme! and corporation law 
Colloetions. (See card 


Collections a sp° velait 
fers to First Nation 
(Macon 


25 years ex 
and Palmer National Hanks. 
D.C. — 
C. A. Boi 














Richard Y. 
_ Ste en McCAULL BROS. 


(Ww 
Rooms 7, 8 and 9, aes Building. Refer to Will 
County National a 


( S. L. Wi 
Refers to (;erman-American Nat'l Bank of Lincoln. 
Macomb* (McDonough). --. 

Marion* (Williamson). 





Mount Sterling* WH) .....-.- -----Lee & Reid 
Mount Vernon* (Jefferson) ............-.- H. Patton 
Neoga (Camber SR SET Send to Mattoon 
Oras cocccecccccccccccccccocs coe 






Pere err err ree 


Sos ctcdstuseccssesnes Robt. L. McKinlay 
| aaa Samuel Ludlow 
Pekin* (Tazewell)................... William A. Potts 
Refers to any bank in the city. 

Peoria* (Peoria) 

BRISTOL ne AGENCY. Geo. W. Bristol, 
Pres’t an 4 Iil., 
General Cou 

HENRY C. FULLER : a RICHARD 4. RADLEY. At 

Loan & Trust Co 


Henderson & Trimble 


hom pia A met 


s for Anthony 





Perrer rere 


Rushville* Fone ay BOE) cosas ccesocccsover L. A. Jarman 
Refers to = Bank of Schuyler County. 

Someot (McLean) .........2..202.-- See loomington 
sone prams poosce Moulton at bh & oe 







ecccccccccce cosccccceeee Riggs 
Woodstock* Sone peveceswensctund Joslyn & 
Yorkville* (Kendall) ..................... J. 
INDIANA. 

Anderson* (Madison) ....Chipman, Keltner & Hendee 
Aree (Steuben)...........-...+-- ee S eer d 
ieee DED > bekwanecccceguetend W.L. 
Bourbon (Marshall)....................- See P 
Brazil* (Clay) ..........- -Geo. A. t 
Cam y WwW = -W.F.M er 
Columbia City* ( —— igakan E. K. 
Columbus ( Jobn W. Morgan 
Crawfordsville* Sealant. ° & ne 
Decatur* (Adams)..............-..... Mann & Beatty 

Refer to Decatur National Bank. 

peeceedéuescousd State & 

Elwood (Mad: D itiendinieniniadsinear H. F. WILLKIE 

Refers to Citizens’ Exchange 
Evansville* (Vanderburgh).............. ~~ & Hof 
Fairmount (Grant) .................-..--- 
Fort Wayne* (Allen). . eses > eames “NV WORDEN 

to ton Nai 

Frankfort* (Clinton) ...................- J C. Suit 
Frankton (Madison) ......... ------0. M. Farlow 
Goshen* (Elkhart)..................... . E. Mummert 
Greentield* (Hancock)............ esoccechl & Cook 
Greens Sen dcnteccececaceas M. D. Tackett 
Hartford City* (Blackford)............. John A. Remy 

Refers tu the Citizens’ Bank. 
Huntington" (Huntington) ...............- B. F. Ibach 


Salenee f (Marion) 
HEROD & — — a Fletcher Bank Bldg. 


Refer ba | city 

— & BAI F Teter te State Bank of Indiana. 

— S, NEWBERGER & CURTIS, Commercial lab 
ldg. Practice ‘ederal, and Sa 


Conte. 

lection deyartment. Stenographers, 

and long distance telephone in office. Refer to 

all Indianapolis banks; Armour & Co., Sse |i 

H.B. Cl Co. and Hanover Nat. my ted 
Inwood (Marshall)......................8ee P 
Kendallville Va Theo. L. 
Kokomo* (Howard). . ackli idze & Shirley 
Lafayette (Tippecanoe)........ wi LoUR F. SEVERSON 
Refers to the = National and Merchants’ Na- 


— 





( 
N ’albad IED cccsssinn sigiiaall ~ 
ew Prccccoces cengessacese . 
 ¢ ae .ahespeeduccessenes Mitchell & McClintic 
ith* (Marshall)................ a: A. Logan 





Dudle: Miley Mi Shi 

ewoscccceses v 

y ely 
ANTOINETTE. LEACH. Commercial law especially. 
JOHN ¢ BAYS. “Commercial law and Sy en 





Teegarden (Marshall)..............-..-- See P 

Terre Heater (Vigo).....-......- BEECHER & ELLEY 
Refer to SF te Bank. w.n 

Versailles* (Ripley)............----- Adam — 
Refers to Batesville (Ind.) B’k and Versailles 

Vincennes* (Knox)..................-- Jonathan ‘Keith 

Wabash* (Wabash)...................-.- 


Walnut 


oo ee ee 


Ardmore (Pickins)...................- C. Thompson 
u (Grek Nation) .. “aitisn %. SHEPARD 
Co anywhere in the T erritory. 
Nowata (Cherokee Nation).........-... J. A. Tillotson 
Refers to J. “ Campbell, merchant. 
a (Pontotoc) .........-.-.+-++-- Geerge M. Miller 
McAlester (Choctaw Nation) GROVE & SHEPARD 
Tablequah ge pa pp eeeecenahsseaneeen Jef. Parks 
to Bank of Tah] pe ane ©. 2. Magen, 
Principal Chief Cherokee 


Vinita (Cherokee Nation). SHEPARD. GROVE & WILSON 


RAE TE ccccccccccccncocdisscotesans E. Gates 
Afton* (Union) ........ jane seniniewniil aoe to Creston 

a M. CURTISS 
Atlantic* (Cuss)..............+.--«- Clinton §. Fletcher 
Baldwin (Jackson)................ Send to uoketa 
er (Taylor) ..........csccccees ---G. B. jock 


( Cc. 
Refers to rized —— Bank of Carroll. 


Coa BERT T. COO T. COOPER, Sooty Sovings Bank Bldg. 
Refers to Cedar —— = ational Bank and 

w.L. Security Savin Before tc to Cedar Rapids National 
Ban ty Savings Bank. 


Perrrerrrrr 





( 
Clinton* Caen a dpdcinawonae & Armen’ 
Council Bluffs* (Pottawattamie) .. Pullman & Stillman 


Cresco* eS be desde Sididesthettéess obn 
Creston* (Union)...........-2.-...0-. FRANK wae 
Rooms 1, 2, ; & 4 Harsh Block. Law Departarens 
--Ten ) eare active and constant experience ip ig, 
cases. Collection Department—T) 
equipped for doing the moat efficient and 
wor Refers t» Creston National Bank, 
Navenport* (Soott)..................... 
Decorah* (Winneshiek). 
Denison’ (Crawford)............ 
ee CUMMINS. HEWITT & WRIGHT, 
Younger 
er to lowaN anc V o Narn Block 
E. T. MORRIS, successor to Smith & 
fers to German National Bank. 







Aeneas ween ewewee 


Re f 
Fort Dodge* (Webster).......... JOH 
Refers to bitty First National Bank. 


= 


et 
Sih stilt 


ee ee E. T. BEDEL, 
Refers to First National Bank. r 


lone EE osnacsvcocsenaneakee Send to Creste: 
uoketa* (Jackson.................. G. L. JOHNSON 
“a to — National Bank of Moqu. 


Money” GND cncnasccoccsecssasanbnsecdle T. 
Refers to the Marengo Savings Bank. 
| (Linn & 


) 
Brown. Refers to First National Bank 
H.C. Madden. Refers to Cook, Musser& Co. b’ken, 
Baciae ge eebondesbaonsesieeess W. P. Perris 








Bank. 
Rolfe (Pocahontas) .................... Helsell & Grier 
Refer to First National Bank of Rolfe. 
———s (Uniop).................Send to Creston 
0’ Beton) snalinla wivageeeeee NW. McINTIRE 
Pir National Bask 
tins canesneacaaiee 


cow anh. aseses seecaeeetened aD. Wats 
mown, C Ci Lib Bldg. Refers to Seca. 
National ol Bank, 1%! > 


inisdtmuinesesncio Arthur K. Hitchoock 
Ww (Black Hawk). .......... Chas. B. 
Refers to Commercial National Bank of — 
CD ccennsenaesveen Edward 
efers to State Bank of Waverly. 
* (Hamilton) 


— 


Wotntes Ci 
Winterset 


Anthony (Harper) .............. -H & McColloch 
Arkansas City (Cowley)............. M. Wiles 
Atchison* (A ).-e0000--H. M. & W. A. Jacken 
Belleville* (Republic) ...............++-+- W. T. Dila 
Beloit* (Mitchell)..................- ee A.G Mei 
Bird ~~ — bbenouaeevensogenda R. M. Fraker 
Buffalo (Wilson).............. Elmer A. Runya 
Refers >the Commercial National Bank of Inde 
dence, Kan. 
PEERY) cccacccccteoses escees 4B. M. Connal 
rt h A. Gil 






osep: 
‘ers to the Farmers & devnsncewed "nk 





Dightom® (Lame).c... cc cccccccccctecses 
Refers to First National Bank of Di hton. 

Dodge City* (Ford).......... eccosccccoe 

Eldorado* (Butler). ...............-.0-0+ rt 








Girard* (Crawford). ...............-- w H. P 
Refers to Bank of ae - First Vational 
d* (Barton) J... 
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Testor 
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Secur- 
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Aarti 
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A. H. READ, Counsel, 20 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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oe 


* (Lincoln) 
Refers to Saline Valley B’k and Lincoln State B’k. 
Jones & Jones 


| Auburn* (An 


e* (Marshall) 

vecane (Crawford) 

Refers to the McCune City Bank. 
m* (McPherson) mea & oteee 
PE icccnccccecoceacesonegeeess W. Miles 
lis* (Ottawa) Geor, ow Hurley 

Mound a. (Linn) ohn W. Poore 

lewton’ (Harvey) 

M4 . Norton}.  ciedhabeheshoenemade I. H. Thompson 

Olathe* (Johnson) ........ .....-.----+-- J. W. Parker 

Osborne* (Osborne) larael Moore | 
Refers to T. M. Walker, president First Nat'l B’k. | 

Ottawa* (Franklin) .................-..- F. A. Waddle 

Paola” (Miami) = W. Bell | 

Pittsburg (Crawford) .... Fuller, Randolph & Watson 

p-—~w pbbes sbccdakeasedeead . C. Phinney | 

Salina’ ( ne) 

fanta Fe* (Haskell) 

&t. Mary's (Pattawatomie) Hagan & 7a 

@ John* (StaMfurd, .......000.2scccsscceee- J. 

Beneca* (Nemaha) —— K. WwooowoRTH 
Refers to First National Ban 

Smith Centre* (Smith) R. M. Pickler | 

Stockton* (Rooks) 3. R. BROBST 
Reference: Jay J. Smith, banker. 

Topeka* (Shawnee) DOBBS & STOKER | 
Central Nat. Bank Bldg. Refer to First. Merchants’ | 
and Central National Banks, Citizens’ Bank, The 
Parkhurst-Davis Mercantile os. all of Topeka. 

Wa Keeney* (Trego) ............... -Lee Monroe 

Washington’ (W ashington). Powell & Pawell 

Wellington" (Sumner) . W.H. Staffelbach 

Wichita" (Sedgwick) | 

W. A. AYRES, 209 North Main st. Refers to Com- 
mercial Bunk, Roys Wholesale ProduceCo. etc. | 

Winfield” (Crowley) &. C. Hunt 

Yates Center* (Woodson) N. Gardiner | 


KENTUCKY. 


, . W. Steele. Jr. | 
Refers to Merchants’ National Bank of Ashland. | 
Bowling G y W. W. Manstield 
on* (Kenton) 5 


Falmouth* (Pendleton) y H. Fossitt | 
Refers without ~epppees to 0 Pevdlewn lar 
Franktort* ( Franklin sadeie sapien = W. Lindsey | 
Grayson (Carter) H.D. Gregory 
Henderson™ (Henderson) William Rankin Marrs 
Refers to Ohio Valley Banking & Tru-t Co , Hen- | 
derson National Bank and Planters’ State Bank. 
Lexington* (Fayette) A. T. Herd | 
LOUISVILLE* (Jefferson 
BARNETT, MILLER & BARNETT, Cor . 5th & Market | 
sts. ‘Attorneys for Louisville Banking Co. and | 
German Bank. Practice in State ant Federal | 
a eae, vt 1 and corporation | 


ALBERT 2 BRANDEIS, Room £0, Louisville Trust | Den 
Bank and Ger- 


Bldg. Refers to Third National 
Bank. 

Milton Johnson 
a Chas. A. Wood 
ag P WILL H. LYONS 
ers to ot sey German and First Nat'l Banka- 

Owensboro* (Daviess 

. B. RUDD. ee to the _ Bank. 

oCracken --Thos. E Moss 


ie ks be i ti~mbntaae 
er e nk of Jose! 6, at 8 
Richmond* (Madiso: - J. 
Refers to Richnend National Bank. 
Baseell ville (Logan) .. ncuaiadaiiel 
* (Pulaski)........ccccccseses de P. Hornaday 
ap oy (Spencer) Lew B. Brown 
Refers oo to oe of Taylorsville. 
Versailles <++s+seeeee-Field McLeod 
West Liberty* (Morgan) Joha P. Salyer 
Refers to Mount Sterling National Bank and Ex- 


change Bank 
Winchester* (Clark)... +... Beckner & Jouett 


LOUISIANA. 


me Ge ca nascccnsececamibess 8. T. Baird 
Refers to Bastrop Sta'e Bank and Merchants & 
Monroe. 
py oeead *(E Baton Rouge).. 
Clinton (East Feliciana) 
Refers to Bank of Baton Rouge, La., and Canal 
Bank, New Orleans. 


ville 
Marksville* (A voyelles William Hall 
Refers te x e. ‘Dan & Co., New Orlcana, La. 
lew * (Ouachita M. Shelare 


New York references furnished on 


wenitlcK a i & MERRICK 220 Carondelet st. 
Hibernia Nat 1, Louisiana N . 

Vommerceof New ww Orleans and Fiat NB ,Chic. 

A. E PETERS, 606 Gravier st. law 


Rayville* (Richland) 


| Calais" (Washington).. 
| Chelsea (Kenneber) 


| Gardiner (Kennebec) 


| Randolph (Kennebec) 


Sanford ( York). 


| West Gardiner (Kennebec). ........ 


‘evis Cobb | 
J. B. Coffman 


ew Orleans* ( aan 
— A DuFoUR, 630 Commercial Place. New. 


New Orleans—Continued. 

C. 0. WILCOX, Law & Collection Offices, Crescent 
Ins. Bldg. Refers to Hibernia National Bank 
and all leadin moe esale houses. 

JOSEPH N. WOL , Rooms 304 to 307 Liverpool 
& Globe Bldg. eed and corporation 
practice. (See card ) 

Wells & Wella 


Shreveport* (Caddo) Thatcher & Welsh 


Augusta* Seeman. Heath & Andrews 
Bangor* (Penobscot). - --Henry L. Mitchel) 
Bath* (Sagadahoc) ; 
Biddeford” (York)...... Geo. F. & Leroy Haley 
Brunswick (Cumberland) cammaaan . Barrett Potter 
... Seth 8. Thornton 
Refere to Geo. R. Gardner, Judge of Probate. 
..Send to Gardiner 
Cherry field (Washington).. -Fred 1. CampBel! 
Dexter (Penobscot)... .... R ...Crosby & Crosb: 
East (Washington).. JOHN H. McFAUL 
fers to any k in city or any county official. 
Fanvington* (Franklin) E. O. Greenleaf 
Refers to First Nat'l Bk and Franklin Co. Sav. B’k. 
Fort Fairneld (Aroostook) -Herbert T. Powers 
Refers to Fort Fairfield National Bank 
Ge rge W. Haselton 
County Attorney. Refers tu = hante’ Nat'l B’k. 
Houlton* (Areosteok) AMES ARCHIBALD 
Commercial lawyer and aaoee public. Refers to 
First National Bank of Houlton 
Lewiston (Androscoggin) . M. Drew 
Oldtown (Penobscot) Clarence Scott 
Kefers to Kastern Trust & seener - Co., Oldtown. 
Pittston (Kennebec) . daz .....8end to Gardiner 
Portland" (Cumberiand) . GEO. F. NOYES 
98 Exchange st. Refers to Portland Savings Banb 
and Canal National Bank 
...Send to Gardiner 
Rovkland* (Knox)............. C.E. & A. S. Littletiele 


ts ° -. Fred J. Allen 
Attorney for Sanford National Bank. 

Joseph E. Moore 
-Harvey D. Eator 
.Send to Gardiner 


Waterville (Kennebec)............-. ‘ 


MARYLAND. 


Annapolis" (Anne Aruaodrl)........ Frank H. Stockett 
BALTIMORE (Baltimore) 
RANDOLPH H. GORDON, 16 East Lexington st. Re- 
fers to Judge A. Bb Hagner, W»shington, D.C. 
W. H. H. RALEIGH, 10 Hopkins Place, enngee 
Merchants’ Protective Credit & Collection Bu- 
reau Notary. Collections a specialty. G. W. 
S. Musgrave, Counsel. Refers to People’s 
Bank, Merchants Nat. Bank, Nat’) Exchange 
Bank and Commercial & Farmers’ Bank 
EDWIN HARVIE SMITH, ‘Daily Record” Building. 
Counsel Taxpayers’ Association. Refers to 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland. 
UNITED LAW & COLLECTION ASS" N, 649 and 651 
Equitable Bldg. Mercantile law and collections 
. Dallam & Rouse 
ge" (Dorchester) ‘Wm. 0 Mitchell 
Crisfield (Somerset) ...... Send to Princess ra Md. 
A.A 


Frederick* (Frederick) ..............BAKER JOHNSON 
Refer» wo Citizens’ National Bank. 

Armstrong & Scott 

raet) Gordon Tull 

Refers to Savings Bank of Somerset County and 


Bank of Cr'sfield. 
Salisbury* (Wicomico)................Toadvin & Bel) 
A. P. Barnes 


Snow H 

Westminster* ‘Carroll) Charles E. Fink 
Refers to First National Bank of Westminster and 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Adams (Berkshire). . N. H. Bixby 


paw pty — 


(Suffol 
1OHN e AGBOTT, 85 Devonshire street. Refers to 
International Trust Co. and M. Bolles & Co., 


bankers. 
EDW. C. yo] Equitable Building. Refers to 


t Nati k of Weatboro 
JOHN — BUTLER, Globe Bldg., 244 Wasb 
i (See card Front page.) 
eae) TER | & TOWLE, 10 Tremont st. Commercia 
and corporation law. Refer to Old Colony 


Trust Co. 
FARNSWORTH & CONANT, Sears Bldg. Collections 
a c,7 Reference:—Freeman's National 
amilton n Nat onal Bank, Boston. 
JAS. WILSON GRIMES, 47 Court st. Refers to Amer- 
ba ym od Mills, Globe Newspaper Co. and 


Shoe 
MERCANTILE L LAW CO., 56 Bedford street. B. K. 
Moore, t. Kendall, Moore & Burbank, 
General —— me Sg Mount Vernon 


National Bank. 
oe LORING ate LORING. 31 State st. 


Refer 
y Trust Co. ‘and the Globe Na 


Brockton (PI 5 ne wee 

Brookfield ( Henry E. Cottle 

Cambridge* (iiddger) eceees A. r ACA. PEVEY 
Refers to First National 


Dalton (Berkshire) petheeenqneceanenes J. Henry Myers 
Refers to Windham Co. Sav. Bank of Newfane, Vt. 
Send to H yoke 


se E Worcester) 

ARLES H. BLOOD. _ Aone Depositions, 
Western corporatio 

fede e (Essex) 


Hal she (ilans don) 
ms: ERs = National Bank of Hol 
Loo (Berk (Ber' 


Send to Fitchburg 
Henry F. Hurlburt 
saneneconcesenusanid 0. H.C 


) 
New Bedford (Bristol) 
Newbu 


. oT Nathaniel J. Holden 
Refers to the ‘Exchange National Bank. 
South were ca —" Send to Holyoke 


Sprin 
” WALLAC tiace M- M. PUR. Collections promptly at- 


D. E. WEBSTER. Refers to First National Bank. 
Taunton* G. Williams 


Westtield (Hampden KRESS 


Refers to First National 


Winchester (Middlesex) 
Worcester* (Worcester) 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian* (Lenawee) J. C. WINNE 
Refers to the Commercial Savings Bank and Hon. 
Charles D. Long, C. J. ie —_ 7 


Bay City* (Bay) 
Commercial, insurance and real pave tn 
specialties. Attorneys for Merchants ange. te 
and Merchants & Manufacturers’ Exchan 
troit. Refer also to Second National Ban 
City Bank and all city aud county officials. 
Bellaire’ (Antrim Leavitt & Guile 
Benton Harbor (Berrien) 7 Kelley 
Refers to Farmers & phesunpaseeed Bank. 
Croswell (Sanilac) 
DETROIT* (were) 
WM. L. JANUARY, 12 Telegraph Block. Send de- 
tailed statement with each claim, to secure 
prompt a ae prompt remittance. Refers 


to Gen. 
SAYLES & ‘SAYLES. lu 1) Butler Bidg. Commercial, 
op and real estate law. 
SULLIVAN * MASON. Whitney Opera House Block. 
Refer to State Savings Bank. (See card.) 
a Rapids (Eaton)..-..........-.------ J. M, Corbin 
..Edward 8. Lee 
E. R. Chandler 
L. A. Miller 
Refers to H. Dudley, lumber dealer, and Pear- 
son Bros., dry goods. 
Gladwin* (Gladwin)...........--.------ J.T. Campbell 
Grand Ledge (Eaton) 
Cassius Alexander, vice-pres‘dent and attorney 
State Savings Bank. 


t* (Geneseo)..........------ 
Frankfort (Benzie) .- 
Fremont (Neway 


jids* (Kent) 
op & BOLTWOOD, Rooms 601-607 Michi- 
ae Co. Co. Building. Refer to Old National 


TAGGART, OKNAPPEN Nk DENISON, 811-817 Michi- 
gan Trust Co. Bidg. General Cor- 
tions. Refer 


poration, commercial law ate 

to Grand Rapids National Ban 
Hancock (Houghton) R. T. Looney 
5 oe tthe Natiooal Bank of ight ne 
| iton* ( Deweneccweees----A Tay 
Tonis" (1 (Lonia) Henry ——_ 
Refers to Webber Bros. Bank, Tonia t Ce. Sav's 
and First National Bank. 


rand 
BOL 


matter { 
= ‘coe 
Mount ——— (Isabella) . Sanford 
to Exchange Savings Bank e. Mt. Pleasant. 
2 —e R. J a 





Niles ( 


Oteego (Allegan) 
Petoskey (Emmet) 
Refer to S. Rosenthal & Son and First State Bank. 
Oakland) J 








Commercial 
and collections. Refers to Citizens’ Bank and 
Metropolitan Bank. 


tonal | Bank. 
—, a & MERCANTILE AGENCY, 20 Devon- 
A. H. Read, Attorney at Law, Pres’t. 


Clair) 
Refers to the Commercial Bank. 
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— 
Romeo (Macomb)..............-..- ~¥ “. THORINGTON ANSAS prt ackson) Platte* (Lincoln)..........- eee Jd, 8. Hoagiang 
— to Citizens’ National Ban’ CHAS. F. “HUSSEY, 515 Main st. Commercial and | Oakdale* (Antelope)........ eucsecesnecec - B. Paty 
T boon ) corporatien law. Refers to any bank. Omaha’ (Douglas) alboq 
E. J. DE apy Eddy Bidg. (East Side.) Prao- | Kirksville* (Adair).............--...+-..--- J.C. Storm G. H. BURCHARD, 304 Karbach Block. Clayton 
tices in all courts lections and commercial ; cae Sacédavsudeceous J. B. Shelwalter , and Eq sty Utigation. Refers to uimmene hom 
law a specialty “Thoroughly sunioned collec- | Macon* (Macon).............+0+++-+++++- B. E. Guthrie ‘Notary Public. Omaiy Las 5 
department. Ref Scooba National | Marehficlds (Webster)... J. P. Smith EDMUND 6. Me ee TOm AT) Rervoch Block. fant 
Bank and Savings Bank of East Saginaw. Refers to the Cit:zens’ Bank. fers to Omaha National, First National » wong 
Sand Beach (Huron)....-.............------ C. L. Hall | Maysville (DeKalb).............- Robt. A. Hewitt, Jr. German Savings Banks. ' Charges ue 
mea etc ee” | Heri pe P| OM irom 
ers e ation 2 ae exico* (An ieuseeneeteenercaeel .3e88e | ——s Refera to Firat National Rank of O N 
Srargis ( (St. Joseph) ..................- Mol * (Randolph). Forrest G. Ferris ora” (Valley "First National — pees, a. = 
Traverse Gi a Pender* (Thursto MB) ccccoccccceccveseccess G. Strong i 
ch* (Ogema aD i Si IRC sing Sy Platte Citys (Plavte) <..2-. -..2--ss--e-Ae D, Barnes | Rigine City (Butler) nnn Send to Dente A Bae 
Ypsilanti (Washtenaw) skkconndsananeneas D. C. Griffin | Poplar Biuff* (Butler)..................... > - Lentz wn fen dkectien) “ene ei ~ Pee 
Princeton* (Mercer)...........-....++-+--- B. EVANS | Schuyler’ (Colfax) Be eT E. F Hodaie Brook! 
MINNESOTA. ,- ial attention to collections and the aaneies Seward* (Seward).......---..-. S. C. Langsworthy. j GE 
Ada* (N of prime mortgage loans for non-resident investors | South Omaha (Dengias) Kenn ~~ & Lens 
as Orman).........---...----..-. John M. Martin 17 A veers experience. Refer to Bank of Princeton. | stanton* (Stanton) y rT 
on ws the —— County Bank of a ee aaa Geo. P. Huckeby | Wayne* (Wa: FM 
an... tm | 2. oe tent u) 
pa... Paleo State Bank of Alden D. Baira | 5& Josenh* (Dechnen) ....-_,STAVOER & CRANDALL 
Brainerd (Crow W ued ing) 02022200201, CE. Chiperfield bo ais: oo 
agence eaeegonart ee | eee LEWIS, Commercial Building. Reference: <a 
RICHARDS & CRANDALL 301-302 Burrows Bldg. Us & GRANT, 204 North ‘T Gareon City" (Ormaby) cl 
Collecti one a cial b Highest ae ~ 4 ry ~~ North Third st. Attorneys 2 *( aahoe) SA AOR soos Wan W 
peters ferences furnished on request. PARKS, HOPKINS & STEINWENDER, DeMenil Bldg. | Virgimia* (Story). ....-.----+--+++-+++- » W. W hitches Gt 
RICHARDSON & DAY. Commercial and mortgage Refer in St. Louis to St. Louis Dairy Co.. 
co ee © epeciaiiy. Betts to any bank tm Smith & Sons Grocery Co., Steinwender, Stef- NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Dulath. and St. Paul National Bank, St. Panl. fregen & Co., and any Judge or Bank. fer- 
— & McMAHON. Collections and commercial ences elsewhere on application. Andover (Morrimack)........ccccccceess Geo. W. Stans el 
aw. (See card.) Seventh a praneg awicka Allen, Hine & Tilson | gristol (G D Aichensnmecsncneuhl Dear’ & 
Sn? CGD 5... nc occccanenevconsesns L. A. Mott Concord* (Merrimack)..................- W.D. 
Falls ~ ~ganlonpanppemmemonanentone:: P. Williams SANGREE & a LAMM. Refer to Sedalia Nat'l Bank. | Dover ( ) ....ecees..---.8end to Som 
qMurray).. ........00...ccccssccccce Me Be. Faloy | Gaten* (Malina)... ..cocccccccececccccccecs . B. Burks DA cnsnaevcscennd v 





Refers to — State B’k & Lake Benton News. 


gy * ee 


Long D. Van Dyke 
Mankato* (Blue “vn = 


Ww. a Comstock 


mMERRICK 8 & “MERRICK, 736 to 738 Lumber Ex- 
ge. Comm: ercial, corporation and inesur- 
anes law. Collections a specialty. Refer to 


- ae. oo ne Trust Co. 

on’ f= _— cccneseceses Lynder A. Smith 
Moornead* (Clay)...............--.---.- Edwin Adams 
Redwing* (G - eee Hoyt & Johnson 
Rochester* (Olmsted) .................- Burt W. nD 
Saint Cloud* (Stearns)............... eo. H. Reynolds 
Saint James” a chicchcdaiiee S. Hammond 


obit dinataenasiadl J. F. HILSCHER 
412 wow York. Life Build'g. Refers to Merchants’ 
ational Bank. 


N 
Os. Poter* (Micsllet) ......0.0<.200....2.-- . A. Stone 
Stillwater (Washington).............S. Blair McBeath 
Winona* (Winona)..................- WEBBER & LEES 


Attorneve for Merchants’ Bank of Winona. 
Zumbrota (Goodhue) John Butterfield 
Refers to the Security Bank of Zumbrota. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Aberdeen* (Monroe). .....................- G. C. Paine 
Bay ™. Louis* (Hancock) 
Bowers & Chaffe. Refer to Hibernia Nat'l Bank 
and Bank of Commerce of New Orleans. 
John Leland Henderson. Refers to R. G. Dun & 
Co. and New Orleans (La.) Canal & Banking Co. 
CRN CRGTISEE) . cccaccecccccncscncs sce . B. Pratt 
Clarksdale (Coaboma) John W. Cutrer 
Refers to the (itizens’ Savings & Loan Institution. 
Greenville* (Washington)............. Alfred H. Stone 
Greenwood (Leflore) ...................- S. R. Coleman 


bens ES SERRE Se. - T. M. Evans 
fers to a —— Bank at ee 4 Miss. 
Holly <7, Bm savtdbohmasnsxeunet F. Fant 
Jackson* = tte SE Brame & Alexander 
Meridian* (Lauderdale) ......... Cochran & Bozeman 
Mississippi City* (Harrison)......... Send to Gulfport 
ee (Adams) aladieapeineckainasl wiles Ernest E. Brown 


(Bolivar 
CHARLES SCO: & E. H. WOODS. Refer to Bank 
of Rosedale, of which said Chas. Scott is presi- 


dent. (See card.) 
Scranton* (Jackson) ........... HORACE BLOOMFIELD 
Vicksburg” ( Warren) ...... -«eee-- Dabney & McCabe 
Williamsburg" (Covington)...............J3.O. Napier 


MISSOURI. 








bed et ed 


(Dallas) Levi 
Refers to the Dallas County Bank of —— 
tler* (Bates C. A. Denton 
Turney & Goodrich 
Refer to all banks in ee or Plattsburg, Mo. 








== ae ( an, Evtutes & Morris 
Chillicothe’ ( Davis, Loomis & Davis 
Caen (TRGEEG)..... cccccscccsvcces James Parks & Son 
Forsyth* (Taney) .. - William H. Jobnson 
‘ers to R. %G. ‘Dun & Co. aud’ pene ex Bank. 
Gainesyille* (Ozark)...............-..- arrison 
Attorney for Bank of Gainesville. 
Grant —— Og pe W. 8. Gibson 
on _ —— pescsosesced Jobn L. Ro Bards 
Tndepe ACKSON)...........-.- Jno. N. —— 
——s iy (Cole). ccc ccccccccccceses J.C. Fisher 
Joplin (Jasper) ............-.... Galon & A. in Spencer 





Shecktem* (Chetar).......-cccccessccccee C. A. Bagland 
Refers to the Gedar Couaty Bank. 


Sturgeon (Boone)..............---+---+++- T.S. Carter 
Trenton* (Grundy)................--..---- W.E. Clark 
Unionville* (Putnam)............. Beverly H. Bonfoey 
Warrensburg* (Johnson)..........-.-.----- 8. P. Spars 
Webb City (Jasper)................. Wittich & Devore 
MONTANA. 
Billings* (Yellowstone).................--- G.A 
Bozeman* (Gallatin)................. Cockrill & Pierce 
Butte* (Silver Bow)................. Charles O’ Donnell 
Dem (OAT STMORE).. cc sccccceccccess W.S. Barbour 
oe (Valley) .. ..John J. Kerr 
fers to Lewis Bros. Bank. 


Great Falls (Cascade) M. M. Lyter 

Refers to Northwestern Nat'l Bank and the Great 

Falls National Bank, of th.s city. 
Missoula 


Hamilton (Missoula) ................. Robert A. O’Hara 
Helena* (Lewis & Clarke) 
EBWARD C. RUSSEL. Practices in United States 


and State Courts. Commercial law, trust funds 
and estates. Refers to Montana Nat'l Bank. 


Kalispell (Flathead) ...............-.-- McC. Wininger 
Refers to the Conrad National — at this place. 
Missoula* (Missoula).................- L. DUNCAN 


Refers to the Western Montana Nations Bank. 






White Sulphur Springs* (Meagher)...........P. Black 
NEBRASKA. 

Aimaworth* (Brown) ...............--c00- J.C. Toliver 
Refers to Bank of Ainsworth. 

Auburn* (Nemaha)................. Chas. P. Edwards 

Bartlett (W heeier)..................-...- A. L. Bishop 
Refers to Bank of Elgin, N 

Beatrice* (Gage)......--..-- enices, RINAKER & BIBB 
Attorneys for First and Beatrice National Banks. 
ee ES A est 

Central City* (Merrick) . .-J. E. Dorshermer 

Columbus ‘Platte) ecinbaanmeciod ALBERT & REEDER 


First Nat'l Bank Bldg. Refer to First Nat'l Bank. 









David City (Butler).........-........----- W. Day 
Fairbury* (Jefferson .. John U Hartigan 
Fremont* (Dodge). - bert J. Stinson 
Geneva* (Fillmore). ° John D. Carson 
Gothenburg Dawson) .-.-W. D. Griffin 
Grand Island” (Hall). . G. By 
Harvard (Clay) -THOS. H. MATTERS 
ees - rst National and Union —— Banks. 
SR i cs nancacennied NYDER & ‘co 
er a het ggg ational Bank and “bacuin Loan 
mt cae (Hayes).......-.----...--- C. A. Ready 
Hebron* es. abesesevscosoe. 9seeud Cc. L. Richards 
Holdrege* (Phelps) ............----++.--- -Rhea 
Kearney* (Buffalo) ..............-.-.-. WARREN Paatt 


Refers to city National Bank and Farmers’ 


coln* (Lancaster) 

— = poy bs 11270 st. We collect, adjust 
claims promptly in Nebraska. 

cortin ry STONE, 1104 O st. Refer to Columbia 


HARWOOD. AMES "& PETTIS. Attorney for First 
National Bank. 


ALFRED Ww. SCOTT, Suite 136, Burr Block. Fifteen 
aero experience. Personal attention to col- 
ections, commercial litigation, mortgage fore- 
closures, probate and corporation law. Refers 
to First Nat'l Bank ard R.G.Dun&Co.. Lincoln. 


Madison* (Madison)...................- James Nichols 
Refers to First National Bank of Madison. 
McCook*(Red Willow).................- ugh W. Cole 
Nebraska City* (Otoe)...............- Joxu C. Watson 
Norfolk* ( Ds secdnesesebilecen — a A. LATIMER 


Refers to the Nortolk National Ban 










































Keene* (Cheshire) ............ Batchelder & Faulkne Canal 
Laconia* (Belknap).........-.----- Jewett & Plumme Carth 
Ramenater™ Cee. « ccccccccccecccecesees Fletcher Ladd R 
Manchester (Hillsboro)...Burnham, Brown & Ware Catak 
Nashua* (Hillsboro)................ am Char! 
Wowport® (Rullivan).........cccscccccccses. A. 8. Wi Corni 
Peterbero (Hillsboro) .............. James F. Brenna Chat! 
Refers to the First Hetiensl Bank of Peterber. k 
Portamouth (Rockingham).......... William H. Pain Corti 
Rochester (Strafford) ............ Send te Somersworth I 
Somersworth (Strafford).............. WM. F. RUSSELL Dans 
Refers to Somersworth National and Somerswort Dun 
Savings Banks of this city. Emi 
EET HEED. 4<- <ccnncncccaddeuwoail C. E. W: Pair 
Wolfboro (Caroli) piceneeneesheneesh --- William C. a 
NEW JERSEY. = 
Gou' 
Arlington (Hudson)............... Send to Jersey 
Asb Park (Monmouth)..........-. Send to pele Hom 
Atlantic City* (Atlantic).............. Chas. A. Bask Hon 
Bayonne (Hudson)...... ......Van Buskirk & Parke Hor 
videre* (Warren)................-- John H. Daule Hud 
Bordentown (Burlington).............. Isaac E. Antrim Itha 
Bound Brook Remerect) EME Robert R. La Monte Jam 
[7 Gain =) ceratnssetso~ vids 5 ne a 6 ioe Jobs 
a (Cape May)...... | 
Elisabeth (Uni BMD ceccdscaccncnkl RewaRD F. HENRY Kee 
108 Broad street. 
Flemington* (Hunterdon).............. Paul A. = 
Freehold* (Monmouth) .. ...... FREDERICK P 
Refers to Central National Bank Mal 
Hackensack* (Bergen)...............--- C. W. Berd 
Gackettstown (Warren) ............-..--- H. W. Ham 
Harrison (Hudson) .............-..-. Send to J Cry Ma 
Hoboken Say ae peennesecbaecadenna Alex. C. Young Mic 
— Ar i fe Mo 
NA. ALMER, Fuller Bldg. Prompt attentia Ne 
iven to collections and commercial li Ne 
fers to First National Bank, Jersey wr 


Refer 
New ¥ 








Long Branch (Monmonth) 
Thomas P. Fay (of Fay & Van Note). 
Clarence G. Van Note (of Fay & Van Note). 


Manasquan (Monmouth)...... ...... Parker & Pearce 
Sateen (Monmonth).... . Send to Freehold 
Morristown* (Morris). .... .-. Willard W. Cutler 
Mount ae iy" Barlingien waeseeee “Walter A. Barrow 
ewark 
DANIEL F F. BYRNE, 22 Clinton street. Collection 


a specialty. 
GILBERT ELLIOTT LAW CO., 523 Prudential 


New Brunswick* (Middlesex).. 
Refers to National Bank of New J. ersey and Pe 










to Merchants’ Exchange National 
York. 
. Warren R. Schad 















ple’s National Bank. am 
Orange (Essex) ....-.. ¢ 
Passaic (Passaic). . : ° 
Paterson" (Passaic). .C. HENE 
Second Nat'l Bank Bldg. General legal busines. 
Special attention given to collections. Refers ® On 
the Second National Bank. On 
Plainfield (Union)............... REED & CODDINGTON s 
Babcock Bldg. Refers to First National Bank. P 
Princeton (Mercer). ............++.+-++-+- F. A. Dennis P 
oe ais edeedeossouens ee & Hop P 
onmouth)...........-- 
‘ ee ae ames L. Grigtt : 
Trenton* (Mercer) 
NEVIN 4. LOOS, | 13 East State st. Collections and 
mercan’ 
Woodbridge Middlessx)..... Send to New Brunewict 
Woodbury* ( loucester).........-ss0--...Lewis Stat R 








COMMERCIAL LITIGATION A SPECIALTY. 
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Rochester* 
SELDEN 8. BR Ss. BROWN, 337-338 Powers Bldg. Prac 
tices in City, Btate and Federa) courts. Refers 


‘0 Traders k. 
scott CUMMINGS, 13 Elwood Bldg. Refers to all 
- —. ~~ d leading wholesale and jobbing 


ag 004 Wilder Bldg Practice 
1 courts. Refi moepenee Flour City Nat'l 
an 1, 





(Cuyahoga) 
R i A. ST 815 for Savin 
A THUR Ss nee roy sa oars it Bldg. 


..George W. Knaebel oe Notaries and 
vnasveseeeeees.J D. Brooks 


NEW YORK. 
albany* bere ....Countryman, Du Bois & Bevans 
ontgomery) 


Bank (See card 
JAS. ui —— 204 IAMS. 04 Superior st. Commercial 


Contra and Union National Banks and Savings 
JOHN 0. WINSHIP, Blackstone Block. Refers to 
Cleveland National Bank. 





Free Fi &F | 


EDWARD FE CHELLINGTON, 20 Exchange st. 
stituent Me mber United Commercial Gi 
and United Law and Collection Offices. Refers 

to gael Nat'l B’k. Special eollection dep't. 

Geo. 5. Klock 


ae 


btm yy & Hoover 


E 


Li 


i 


Columbus* (Franklin)............. Gumble & Gumble 


ae 
. 


Ansley & Spencer 
Grenville M. Ingalsbe 


Fi 


X gus) 
Sandy Hill (Washington) 
Refers to the Nationa won of —- rx 


oe N ational Bank. 


= 


rgebnce | F. ELLIOTT, et op Bldg. Refers to the 
Nassau National Bank of Brooklyn. 


MOREHOUSE A wren, 26 Court st. Commercial and 


i 


. Egbert Whittaker 
..Send to Rochester 
"BENEDICT & A aiver, 418-420 Kirk Block. Refer 


WILLARD A. GLEN. 36-38 Wieting Block. Prompt 
ven to collections and commerc al 


JAMES P. woh 26 Court st. 
Nat'l Bank and the German-American Bank. 


Refers to Nassau 


Fis 


Perr rrr eee 


CHARLES R. & eceres o. CaaneTe, nol ‘ ~y 


Refer to City _ 
vee - CLARK. 24 West Seneca st. Attorneys 


erce. 
GENERAL “COLLECTION AGENCY 4 BUFFALO, 
Bilicott Square. Geo. 8. , Att'y. Collec 
5. to Fidelity Trast 4 & 
f. & Traders’ Bank. 
ELINU R. 1. SHERMAN. 21 Builders Exchange 
torney for Bank of North Collins, & 
Tailors’ Exchange of :— 
and to Third National Bank 
bee} BLACKMON & WADSWORTH, 626, 
Uicott Square. Attys for Columbia 
Bank of Gowanda and Buffalo 
Savings & Loan Association. 


i 


Galion w ford 
ay A (Gallia) . 
Refers t First National and Ohio Valley Banks. 


fei 


WILSON, — & cOBE, 8 Larned a Wide. 
ae (Erie) 


F 


rl 
AvieswoRTH & SHUMWAY | Lronton* (Lawrence) 
Oneida. 


eo —— geckeen iishneieinne tina tines E. 7 Pewell 
O. W. Squire 


Ms a em (Warren) . oO 
Refers to Hon. John F. Dillon, New ew York City. 
Jeccce 


a's ncaa a phe 

National Bank of Whitehall. 

be = Brown, Jr. 
ellogg 


Whitehall (\\ ashin 
White Plains* (Westchester) 
heater) 


(Lorain) L. Hecock 
Refers to ay = tape — ~ on and the 


wee ane Shick Richland 
a 





Canandaigua 
Carthage (Jefferson) ................ 
Refers to — National Bank of Fi a 


Send to Rochester 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Ashboro* fui h) 

BRAD: HAW. Refers to Commercial Na- 
tinal Bank, Hi h Point. 

WM. C. HAMMER. 
tional Bank of High Point, . C. 


"INO. Ww. HINSDALE. Collections. 


SEAFAEEEAEE 


if 


Corning* (Steuben) “ 
Chatham (Columbia)... .. : 
Refers to — um Chatham, z » # 





Ashbeville* ( Buncombe 
Carthage* (Moore) . . 
Chariotte* (Mecklenburg). 
Durham* (Durham). . 
Elizabeth City~ ieee 
Refers to First \ ational 
Fayetteville (Cumberland) 
Gastonia (Gaston) 
Greensboro* (Guilford) 
Greenville* (Pitt) 
Refers to Elliott Bros., Baltimore, Md., and J. 
Cherry & Co., Greenville. 
Lexington* (Davidson) 
Refer to oo Bauk of Lexington. 


Refers to Pret] Nat B’k and Vowtmanter of Co 
Dansville (Livingston) . ‘ 

Dunkirk (Chautauqua) 
Bimira* (Chemung) - - .. 





herd, ang 4 & 7s 
F. Lam 


go) FR evemen 6. SPENCER 
Refers to the First National ee 


Glens Falls (Warren) 
Gouverneur (St. Lawrence) 
Refers to Bank of Gouverneur. 


nk * E isabeth City. 


tilieme H. Lewis 
A. Armatrong Jr. 


( ) 
Attorneys ~ R. G. Dun & Co 


— Conderman 


— AS DUNLAP, — National Union hs 
to Second National Bank. 
FOSTER & & FOSTER, & 20 Produce Exchange. Refer 
tcham Nati mal Bank. 





Hudson" ir Notuenbaa? 


” NO. W. HINSDALE. 
Cameron > aie 


) - ered (Fulton) 
Refers to Bradstreet's and the Johnstown Bank 


L. H. PIKE, 301 Gardner - “ae Refers to the 
Northern National “<a 
Uhrichaville eee. 


Rockingham* (Richmond 

Refers to Bank of Pee Dee at this place. 
Shelby (Cleveland) 
Statesville* (Iredell) .............. 
Williamston* (Martin)........... 

Refers to the Bank of Rocky monet, N.C 
W'Imington* (New Hanover) 
Winston* (Forsythe) 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Bismarck” (Burleigh) ............ Newton & Patterson 
Refer to the Bismarck Bank 
Devil's Lake* (Ramsey) 


Armfield fs Turner 
-Howard J. Herrick 


Refers to Keeseville National i Bank. 


oT Joshua Gaskill Citizens’ National Bank. 


FREDERICK G. PADDOCK. Watson & Buxton 
National benk and Farmers’ National Bank. 
Marathon Ls meme 


References: Teople’s 


) A. 
Joh Refers . First National Bank of Wellston. 
“Oeteander & Crawford 


John F. Lambden 


ee E. A. MAGLONE 
Refers to. First National Bank of Devil's Lake. 
k) ALBERT J. BURNETT 
Yo Collections a pom. Refers to First = a. 
CARTER, HUGHES oy ‘DWIGHT, Suite ian 96 _— k 
way, and 6 Wall at. 
POWELL & DAMRON (Omar Powell. W. ns 
206 y, N. Y., and 396 Fourth st., Brook- 
Counsel for Gilbert Elliott Law Co and 
and Agencies’ Association. 
ial attention to litigated cases in State and 
(See card front page.) 
RUSSELL, ROBINSON & ween, 253 Broadway 
Consulting Counsel : 
tion, Insurance and dena ion Law. 
0. B. THOMAS, 35 Wall st. General law practice. 
Collection department. neel. 
Niagara Falls (Niagara) 
North Collins (Brie). 
burg (St. Lawrence) 


FR 
oe Facet National Bank Bleck. Refers to First 

and Red River Valley National Banks. 
Grand Forks*(Grand Forks) 
Hillsboro* ( toe idddeevesdadnedeaadiateia J. 


organ 
North wood (Guana Forks)... 


Kefers to the Capital National Bank o Bismarck. 
Wapheton* (Richland) . E. Purcell 


Cochran & Feetham 


Commercial Bank. 
Vaited States courts. Ww. W. 1 NOFFSINGER. Seton to Banh of apes. 


to Bank of Mulhall and People's co 


Charles H. Stanley 


Akron* (Summit). . 
Amherst (Lorain) 
Ashtabula (Ashtabula) 
Bucyrus* (Crawford) 


Refer to National State Bank, 
ants’ Stute Bank, and Central Bank. 


biel vi FEE fit 


Cambridge* (Guernsey ). "Fre 
Refers to Uld National Bank of Cambri 

MILLER & - MERINE 

Central Savings Bank Building. 


Holder & Oglevee 
Albert Douglas, Jr. 


Farmers & Merch- 


: 


H. D. 
seme ap em Huis Bea waeee 
ortiand™ (Multnomah) 
EMMONS. & EMMONS, 609 to 612 Chamber of Com- 





- (Clinton) slide cae SA. _ Kellogg 


ay fF 


INCINNATI* (Hamilton) 
BENJAMIN H. COX, 36 East Fourth st. Corpora- 
mn tigation. Refer to Merch- 
JOHNSON & LEVY, Chamber of Commerce B 
Refer to 


nilding. 
uitable National Bank, Members of 
ational Clearing House. 


coamenel aie ices of Francisco, Port- 
Tacoma. 


8 
gE 


“HEERMANCE (Ex-District Attorney of 


land, Seattle and ( 
A. C. & R. W. EMMONS, Chamber of Commerce 
Refers to Ponghkeepsie Buildin; 


i 


‘ Refer to any bank in the ci or any 
Federal or State Judge in Oregon. (See card.) 


S 
é 














attention to 





in 
—_ Refers to State Na- 














Bldg. Collections and com- 











M 

i icecincneitn aed aeh ieee . E. 

Diinesenncnccnncdnigipitiie .W. 
ceaiiie Albert Douitt Alcorn 




















ecocese w= ,SUMMINGS & McBRIDE 


























~- ne to 
amen. eae my te 














FE saccccncccccotaaed G. P. Thorpe 
Younguews* (Mahoning)...........- J. Calvin E 
Zanesville* (Muskingum) ..............C. A. Max 

OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 
El Reno (Canadian).................-- Baxter & Severy 
ck oes cnniencceadqued Green & Strang 
OYNTON & SMITH. Refers to Bank of Kingfisher 














ees Parhky 1 meee 
Decccccccccccces 
Oklahoma* (Oklahoma).......-...-. GALBRAITH & t CARE 
cweccscecccccese Van Buskirk & 
J-neecee eaccaseconse S 
OREGON. 
picerceocuscasecccesnacs R. Kanaga 









Attorneys for Emmons As- 






See card.) 





ercial corporation and pro- 




















COMMERCIAL LITIGATION AND COLLECTIONS A SPECIAL Ty, 





THE AMERICAN LAWYER. 








Salem* (Marion)................. CARSON & FLEMING 
Refer to the Capital National Bank of Salem. 
The Dalles* (Wascu) ..... Mays, Huntington & Wilson 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Alleghen (an MONG. cccsséceccoccse H. L. Chris' 
eg —, Lehigh) y ity 
KAUFFMAN & L RENINGER. Refer tu Lehigh Valley 


Trust & posit Co. 
JAS. ~ SCHAADT, Dist. Attorney for Lehigh county. 
lientown or S d National Banks. 








sm Ee & ATKINSON. Solicitors for First 
Nat. ] Bank of Altoona. 
HORACE 6G. G. STOVER, Rooms 6 & 7. Nicholson Bldg. 
ters to First National Ban 
Beaver Falls (Beaver) -. 
Bellefonte* (Centre) . Jehn M. 
Bethlehem (Northampton). -Send to South a 
iS SRE W. H. Byles 
Brockwayvile (Jefferson).......... H. B. MoCullongh 
Refers to the Krockwayville Bank. 
Brookville* (Jetferson). Alexander C.&John M. White 
Refer to the National Bank of Brookville, Pa 





Chambersburg (Franki:n)............... J. D. Ludwig 
Chester (Delaware)....................- A. A. Cochran 
Cleartield* (Cleartield) 


— Fy, ene Refers to County National Bank 
d Clearfield National Bank. 
SWOOPE & PATTON. Ketar to the Bradstreet Co. 


ee Ww. A. H 
Coudersport* (Potter) ................. A.N. — 
Reters to First National Bank of Couders: 
Easton* (Northampton)............ Henry L. —_— 
Emporium* (Cameron) .................. C. W. Shaffer 
Refers to the First National Bank of Emporium. 
Erie* (Erie)... -FISH & CROSBY 
Refer to Second National Bank of -_, 
—. DEEDES. L. Kahle 
Refers to Franklin Sav. Bank & inieraational B'k. 
er eer C. Sheely 
fers to First National Bank of Gciayebarg. 
Greensburg* (Westmoreland) .. ...... Rumbaugh 


Harrisburg” (Dauphin) 
W. JUSTIN CARTER, Room 2, Kelker Bldg. Refers 
to | ‘Trust Co. and Harrisburg Na- 


tional 
Hazelton (Luzernr)............... T. HOWARD PARDOE 
Commercial collections promptly attended to. Re- 
fers to Ma. kle Banking & Trust Co. 
| nee PD cuntidneans one Robert W. Smith 
—— ‘ ne ibSbinaics cneeknusnil A. T. Searle 
F eS H. H. Kuhn 
ter® ene sd eiiimeminsrameiiel WM. H. KELLER 
Refers te P le’ . National Bank, Lancaster Trust 
Co. and People’s Tru 7. 
Lebanon* (Lebanon).............-...-- Cc & Schock 
Lewisburg (Union)...... .... M. Edward Shaughnessy 
Refers to Lewisburg National Ban 
Lewistown* (Mifflin)................. Howard O Lantz 
Lock Haven* (Clinton) ............. 5. R. YOUNGMAN 
Commercial matters given special attention. 
om ae legheny ECA ONE. rut Bevectatto 
c= gheny) piensa waned . L. Christy 
Mesdville” (Gree peeeneesenanoons Joshua 
Miftinburg. Crawiord cectasbinle coplacincegni aden .— P. Glover 
Milton (Northumberland) sai ahaha Frank M. Keber 
Refers to the Milton Trust & Safe Deposit Co. 
Mount Carmel (Northumberland)......... . B. Faust 
Mount Pleasant (Wesmoreland)......... Nevin A. Cort 
New Castle* (Lawrence) ‘ “? K. GREGORY 
Refers to the First National Ban 





Oil City (Vemango)....................... McNair 
PHILADELPHIA‘ (Philadelphia) 

A. J. & L. J. BAMBERGER, Ledger Building, 
606 ut st. Commercial law. Collections. 
Refer to Commercia) National Bank, John & 
Jas. Dobson, Jobn Wanamaker &CityTrastCo. 

CARR & FRANCISCUS, Provident Bldg. Commercial 
and corporation law. Collection d ent 
ee = modern and well equipped. Depo 
sitions ta’ by Notary, G ranciscus 
ae: New York, National Wail Paper 

Co ; ay wn mony Tradesmen's Nat'l Bank ; 
Atlantic Refining Co.; H. W. Johns Mfg. Co.; 
Wiliam H. Grevemeyer & Co.; C. M Bailey's 
Sons & Co. ; Supplee Hardware Co. 

J. R. CASSEL, 329 Drexel Bldg. ration, com- 
aoe | w and collections. fers to P. P. 

cashier National Bank of Republic. 

GUARANTEE COLLECTION & LAW CU., offices Bul- 

tt Bldg. Law and collections. References 
of Clark & Denniston, General Counsel, by 
ssion; First Nat'l Bank, Fourth Street 
at'l Bank, Centennial Nat'l Bank, E. W. 
Clark & fe eee Fidelity Insurance, 


Deposit 
NORTON ry NORTON 1326 Chestnut st. Law and 
collections. Reliable correspondents in all 
large — Refer to Commonwealth Title 


& Trust Co. 
WAGNER & & COOPER, Franklin eg 133 So. 12th st. 
Refer to Dun & e Mercantile 
png = any Ee 


PITTSBURG* uae 
LEE & CHAPMAN, 170 Fourth ave. Corporation 
and commercial law. Refer to re stone Bank 
and Columbia National Bank, Pitteburg, and 
Seaboard National Bank. New York. 
WILLIAM A. WAY. 925 to 928 Carnegie ning. 
uity, real estate and — 


Smethport' (McKean) Columbia* (Ma 


E. R. M 
, yy to Henry Hamlin, banker, ‘and the Eldred 


‘a.) Bank. 
souk, Bethlehem Coenen. ee 
Resident conan for the E. P. 


ers edhe Cochran Payne & Shy ‘bank 
Pa. 


ee Sa 


Ay: 
ee IL Adcconcusiceeeet 


zerne) 

“8. FORD, Alderman, Loan & Collecting Agency. 
Mercantile accounts, bills payable and 
eral collections made in any part of the State 

Refers to People’s 

Refers to shies * s Bank 


illiams: coming) 
ee to ae ‘West Branch iiatiowel ‘Bank 


"GEORGE w. HEIGES. References, any bank in ee 
R Prompt reports and acknowled 
Personal attention to all matters. 
of fees at the forwarders printed rates. Twen- 
ty-nine years experience in all P agpiges 
Commercial law a 
Reters to York Trust, Real Estate “ Jep. Co. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


wport 
cee! tee one ptbnwesase: oe 


JACKSON, 49 Westminster st 
ty ‘and commercial litigation a s ;. 
Refers to Hon. Chas. Matteson, Chief Justice 
of Rhode Island, Industrial Trust Co. and Tue 
AMERICAN LAWYKR. 

—- S. bay «nee Room 324, on r mahenge. 
Mechanics’ National Ba: 

JOHN “ERASTUS LESTER. co beara for New 

York, Patents. Collections 

RT ciichcccsveskabion 

Westerly (Wa hington) 

Woonsocket (Providence) 


a CAROLINA. 


Refers to Bank of Aiken, ¥.B. ante 


Beaufort" (Beaufort) W.I Verdier 
Camden* (Kershaw) .............cccoces C. L. Winkler 


‘Trevis 
Refers to City 


LESTO. ser, Pembroo 
MORDECAI & GADSDEN, | P. O. Box 156. Refer to 
LES Mw for State Savings 

Bank ¢ and on back cover.) 
SMYTHE, ‘fe 4 A FROST. 7 7 
& Trust Co. and Bank ot 
Banking Ass'n, Charleston. 

ce 

Columbia* (Richland) Francis H. ya 
Greenville* (Greenville) 
Urangeburg* (Orangeburg) 
bur g* (Spartanburg) 


Refers to Merchants & P.amters’ National Bank. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


eee reer eer 





) 
Rapid City* (Pennington) 
Refers to Pennington County Kank. 


Gis. w BROWN 


UX FALLS* (Minnehaha) 
AIKENS, pany o & VOORHEES. Refer to Minne 
habs ano Sioux Falls National Banks. 
berson, Edmison-Jameson Building. 
te Banking & ‘I rust Co. 


ereecescccecscceses 


Refers to the Bank of Wilmot. 


Refer to Tenbien National Bank or any other 
bank in Yankton. 


TENNESSEE. 


Cramer & Holman 


Sherman (Grayson) 
Commercial law. 
neys for the City Bank of S) 


Sieybeavite j (Erath) 


Chattanooga* (Hamilton) 

CASE & CASE, 202-203 Richardson Bldg. 
ractice and commercial law. Kefer to x= 
ational Bank, Chattanoog 

Chattanooga a Ay J. 
i: X- Gambon, Cincinnati 


Hord, arte ay Our it 





Potteville- {Sebuyikiu) tdhisa caine . B. EDWARDS 
Ree. a Legtvawbstenasced “Charles H. ——— 
Setmtee (Lackawanna)............... ‘a 8. Woodraff 








tional C cays ewe 
COOKE, SWAN & COOKE, 300-303 
B Ref 


Richardson 
and Third Nat'l Banks. 
Clarksville* (Montgomery) Bi 


ni 


to East 


Kansas City ; 


mere ial Agence 
falo; Karges 


Birmingham ; 


tion Offices, 


(Brown) 


‘ort W: Tarrant) 

Teessons MACK. 
Bank 

GEORGE 9. 


Harris 
ALLEN & WATKINS, Binz Bidg. 
Texas National Bank of Houston. 
W. N. SHAW, Shaw's Bidg, Cop 
ration, ” commercial and ls 
t Nat'l Bank and T. W 
Paris* (Lamar 
San Angelo* (Tom Green) 
San Antonio* (Bexar) 
C. L. BASS, Mackey Block. Refers to L. F. Camp 
and R. B. Green, Judges District Courts. 
NAT. B. — wy Bank Bldg. (See card 


eras.) 
sames HOUTLEDGE.. "Uommnenstal end 
specialty. Refers to San Antonio Nat’) Bank. 


Collections a specialty. Att 
herman. 


m N Vincent. 
wees 


Peeeree eee eer ree 


Cumberland Gap (Claiborne) saucndé 
Commercial liti 
5 ~ of Cumbe: 

al Bank. Knoxville. 
Jackson" Ofeticen) Snecsetansecionss 


CORNICK & a HENDERSON, Deaderick Bldg. 
en mercantile litigations.” 

INGERSOLL” iN PEYT ON 
mercial practice given special servi 

Tennessee National Bank. 

Lenoir City Loudon) ................. Se 
Loudon ~ (Louden) 
John J. Blair. 


ation and 2 So 
Tenn., and ota Nate 


Refers to the Citizens’ Bank. 
J. E. Cassady. Refers to the Bank of Loudog, 
Memphis* (Shelby) 
WRY CRAFT, Rooms 9, 10 & 11 Equitable 
Attorney in Memphis for Armour & Co. 
Equitable Assurance Society 
New York; Schneier & Treukamp Co., 
land ; Youngstown Bridge Co., 
, Chicago: Palen & Burns, 
fureiture Co., _Ev ansvile A. 
& H. Myers, Ph lade phia; 
Boston; Lady Ensley Coal _ & K. R Co 
Union Bank & Trust Co. Naab. 
ville; Western Schouol Supply Co., Des Mo nw 
lowa; American Accident Ins. (0., Lonisyily 
Memphis references ; Union & Planters’ Ban 
Oliver- Finnie Groce: Co. and Coc —_ late 
Co. Coll ction department tully e 
JONES & JOHNSTON, Contivental Bank 
Special attention to Mississippi and Arka 
business. Kefer to any ban 
MYERS & BANKS, Ex 
torneys’ Nationa 
Law League of America. 
American Leave 
United Commercial Lawyers and — 
& Agencies Association. 


Morristown’ (Hamblen) 
Nashville” 
LEMUE 
American National 
Trust Co. of this city. 
Pulaski* Oey 
Spe Whi 


utable Bidg. —_ of At 


Shields & Mounteaste 


Davidson) 
R. CAMPBELL, Cole Building. Refers 
Bank and Union Banké 


seTEae BEees 


. $. W 
National Bank of Austin and Sweet 
& Co. Dry Goods —, New York. 
Bartlett (Williamson) ................. E. W. J0 
Commercial law and collections promptly attended 
to. Refers to First National Bank of Tay lor, Tex. 
Brownwood" 
Cameron (Milam) 
Refers to Milam County Bank of 4. 
Cleburne” (Johnson) 
Coleman* (Coleman) 
Commerce (Hunt) 
Refers to Scott & Penman. 


eer ee 


Peer ee eee eet Tee! 


SE Be oe F £7 FBRE 


Refers to ll National Bank of Denton 
Eastland* { Eastland) 
Refer te Sostlend National Bank. 


exyrs 


ee 593. Refers to First Na. 


N, Cor. Fifth & Main sts. Mer. 
cantile collector and adjuster. 
Stock Nat onal Bank. 


az 2 


. ea 


Te ee ee Peeee tee 


wes Ss ae SS 


a 


Refer to First National Bank of 


Refers to First National Bask of 
” Stephenville and American National Bank 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


wert (Kaatman} sascsoueees aia 
Texarkana SEPAER -ncconncooonsag 


Tyler* (Smith) 


TRADERS’ BANK BLDG 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


BARRISTER SOLICITOR, NOTARY PUBLIC, ETC. 


9 SPECIAL ATTENTION TO ONTARIO COLLECTIONS AND DEPOSITIONS. 


(HARLE 3S ELLIOTT 


THE AMEKICAN LAWYLK. 
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— 
McLenn: 
od ScAnBOROUGH, Provident Bldg. Com 
corporation and land litig in State 
— Federal Courts a specialty. Refers to any 
bank in the city. 
Wasahachie* (Ellis)..-..----..++--+++. J. E. Lancaster 
Vesberford* (rm 








WEST VIRGINIA. HALIFAX* (Halifax) 
Addison’ (Webster ore 2. C, Taaieed —_ a gar Rng a Cats Attorneys 
‘ers to Buc nnon B’k of Buckhannon, W. Va. 
Burton (Wetzel) V. G. Snodgrass wants, nENRTY — meet = pe 
Refers to Exchange Bank of Mannington, W. Va. Cahan, L.L.B.) eoorz, I f uM cchamte’ 
(harieswn* (Kanawha) Couch Flournoy & Price and Unio sy f Halif a¢ Po ser gl 
Charlestown* (Jefferson) Forrest W. Brown me ‘al, - gs a - racti - 
Refers to the Bank of Charlestown. Comaneee maemo oe ty Pp me 
) 


notaries 
MELLISH & eae, 74 Bedford Row. 
Kefer to Halifax Ba 
RUSSELL, ROSS & AUSSELL, 5 52 ‘Bedford Row. 
Lunenburg* Ra poem 
Reters to Lunenburg Agency of the Merchants’ 


Bank of Halitax 
New Glasgow (Picton) .. .-Fraser, Jennison & Graham 
Refer to Bank of Nova Scotia 
aero  aeey er Send to Amherst, N. S. 
tay (Cape Breton A. J. G. MacECHEN 
oe law and commercial correspondence a 
Trure” { (Colchester) Siam 
Refer to Union Bank of italien, Gallfex, N 
Yarmouth* (Yarmouth) Vv. B. Bingay & = 


City* (Box Elder). . 


A. B. Fle 
ae Oo (Taylor) IRA E. ROBINSON 
fers to the Bank of Brigham City. 


to Merchants & Mechanics’ Savings Bank. 
v — & ple ms 


m Miller 
es a Be rs | Martinsburg* (Berkeley) ko tty, & "Walker 


g | Parkersburg* (Wood) Van Winkle & Ambler 


Refers to the Parkersburg Nat onal and First Na- 
stake ite A te GRAY, Rooms 62 to 65 Coqmenetes tional Banks. 

Block. Commercial litigation es Petersburg (Grant).................--. J. W. Harman 
LOOFBOUROW & KAHN, Suite 70, 71, 72, ” Com- Refers to Clerk of — Court why County. 
mercial Block. Corporation and minin, Point Pleasant* (Mason . SPENC 

commercial litigation and collections. Attor- Refers to Mercbante’ National Ban. 
ness a Bank of Salt Lake. References in all 7 C. PRICKITT 
cities upon application. 
euabk PI PIERCE, Rooms 307 McCornick ale. 
Attorney for MeCornick & Co., bankers 


oh ananiae 


ONTARIO. 
Belleville* Cieatin 8) WILLIAM N. PONTON 
Masa 7 the U.S. Refers to Merchants’ 
k of Canada and City =“ Conny officials. 
Sawin Bell 


ig” (Ohio) 
$. G. SMITH, 1421 Chapline st. Commercial litiga- 
tion a specialty. 
WISCONSIN. 
Antigo (Langlade) 
. Ref ere te Bank of Antigo and Langa ade rd. .— 
P * (Outag en 
‘Aphiand: (Ashland ‘A. E. Dixon 


tor for Imperial Bank of Canada’ 
Hamilton’ (Wentworth Chisholm & 
Kin, Francis 





ie 
pee (om A a diinchenccoceeeghens Ss. W. M 
pewa Falls* (Chippewa)....... 
Rowe | Chippewa (Iowa > 
Eau Claire* (Eau b.. W. James 
Fond du Lac* (Fond du Lac) GIFFIN A SUTHERLAND 
Refer to the — National Bank 
Janesville” ( 
FETHERS (0. ) JEFFRIS (M.G.), FIFIELD (C.L.) & 
UAT (M. 0.) Pye me tor First National 
fh a o es Savings Banks. 
Special collection 


de 
Kenosha* (Kenosha).... WALTER “MARSHAL COWELL 


Kewaunee‘ (Kewaunee) .....-....-. ...John Wattawa 
Madison* (Dane 


Molsons Bank 
Ottawa (Carleton). MaccRAKEN, "HENDERSON & McKAY 
Departmen al “Rot > "Bank of Ottawa. 
tal Agents. er to wa. 
Seaforth (Huron) a4 R. 8. Hays 
Refers to the — Bank. 
TORONTO* (Yor! 
BEA BLACKSTOCK, NESBITT, Cuamnes & 
RIDDELL. (W. H. Beatty, Thos. G ibe Black- 


& Albans* — ~ 
fohnsb: ( onia) 
B Jtoary® (Caledo 


VIRGINIA. 


y) a 

ttsyivania) 

Refer to er Grange Bank, Planters 

Bank and Bank of Danville 
peed Se nee Nt 

P ) 

ae = a Qui Daily Mt tile Somers; New York. 
Baston® (Halifax) Jemeo H. Guthrie Refer to First Metional and Stepherson National 2 . ws N & SWABEY, Barristers 

ody es LL sya saree of eens CHARLES ELLIOTT, Traders’ Bank Bldg 


Mathews* (Mathews) . . 

Refers to Merchants’ Nat'l Bank of Richmond, Va. 
a on a «+++eeeee-R. G. Bickford 
Sorfolk* ( 

weELY SELDNER & WARRINGTON, 98 Main st. 

Refer to the Norfolk Nat'l & Citizens’ Banks. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON RANDOLPH, 125 Main st. 

Commercial jaw aud collectiuns. Refers to 
Norfolk National Bank, Marine Bank and 
City National Bank 

Petersburg (Vin widdle) 

Pertemouth* (Norfolk) .......... 

Pulaski* — - 


Richmond ( Hen: 

IAMES LYONS, itt East Main st. (P. O. Box 269.) 

to National Bank of Virginia. 

Ww. 0. “SKELTON, Chamber of Commerce 7 
Corporation and commercial lew. Refers to 
Citizens’ B’k and J. L. William: bankers. 

Roanoke ( Koanoke), JOEL H. CUTCHIN 

Commercial law and collections a specialty. Refers 

to First National Bank. 

Staunton” om (Anges sees at, BRAXTON 


Saffolk* (Nansemond, 
Warrenton* (Fauquier) 
Reter to Gaines & Bro., bankers. 
Warsaw* (Richmond) 
Winchester’ (Frederick) 


b-ppepemataddione 
Colfax* , W hitman). .. A. M. Craven 
Daytou* (Columbia). seaekaacee C. F. Miller 
New Whatcom* ( Whatcom) » , & Freeman 
North Yakima (Yakima) “Whiteon & Parker 
Unkesdale (W hitman) 
pg * (Thurston). . svis'asecenac ieee Gowey 
ownsend” (Jefferson) M. B. Sacho 

aa (Whitman) Thomas Neill 
__ Refers to the First National Bank of Pullman. 
Sa'tie" (King) 

EMMONS & EMMONS, New York Block: Com- 
mercial, corporation and probate law. Refer 
to any bank i the city or any State or Federal 
Judge in Washington. (See card.) 

McCLURE & BASS, 64 to 67 Dexter Horton & Co. 
Bank Bldg. Attorneys for Emmons Associated 
Law Offices of San Francisco, Portland, Seattle 
and Tacoma. 

ey Gashemtsh) John B. Ault 

DANSON & rr HUNEKE, Granite Block. Commercial, 

Pore — and probate law. Collections. 


EASTERDAY s MOA a eg Bernice Bldg. Refer 
e cit 
MURRAY” a ck CHRISTIAN, Merchants’ Bldg. Attor- 
neys for Emmons ‘Associated Law Offices ot 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. 
Walla Walla* (Walla Walla)......... W. Clark 





West a (Douglas)... 


Bonanza (Big Horn)..............- 
Buffalo* (Johnson) . 


kosh* 
BOUCK * HILTO 
German- 


WA ( Milwaukee) 
JOHN F. BURKE, 395 East Water st. 
os and commercial law, 


RUBLEE ry COLE, Plankinton Bldg. Refers to 
on. Wm. H. Seaman, U. 8. District Judge of 
gy Dist. of Wis., Milwaukee Nat'l Bank, 

. De F. S cashier Allemania Bank, 


Paul, Miun 
JAMES DOUGLAS, $18 & 514 Pabst Bldg Refers to 
First National Bank. 
A. G. WEISSERT, Nos 6 and 7, 107 Wisconsin st. 


Refers to National Exchange Bank. Refer- 
ap — given on request. 


Mercantile 


specialties. 


. —— forthe National Bank, 
Bank and South Side Ex- 


change Bank. 
Hume & a 118 Main st. 


E. S. Baker 
John W. Owen 


born, ‘Lamoreux & Park 


.Lord 
). Silverthorn. ‘Hurley, Ryan&Jones 
.. .Wineor & Winsor 


WYOMING. 


. S. Collins 
. Parmelee 


Casper’ (Natrona) 


Rawlins* (Carbon) 


Kock Sprin, 
Sheridan* (Sheridan 


a Dadekeebiamd Cc. C. 
E. E. Lonabaugh 


Sundance* (Crook) Gagdbassietatasaanbaeona J. L. Stote 


CANADA. 


NEW etait 


St. Stephen (Charlotte)....... 


Woodstock* (Carleton 


St. Johns (St. Johns)..................- 


Ambherst* (Cumberland).. 


Reters to the Bank of Nova 4 
Fisher & A. B. Connell 


Refer to Bank of Nova Scotia and People’s Bank 


of Halifax. 

NEW FOUNDLAND. 
J. & I. Kent 
NOVA SCOTIA. 


Logan & Casey 
Refer to Agoncy Bank of Montreal, Amherst. 
Annapolis Royal* (Annapolis) Wm. M. DeBlois 





Danville (Shi 
monseneL. (Mon 
ATWATER 


Wi 


Calgary* (Alberta) 
Regina (Assiniboia) 


attention to Ontario — and i, ie 


(See 
LAIDLAW, VKAPPELE & & BICKNELL, ue Bank 
Bidg. — for Imperial Bank of Canada. 
Ellis & Ellis 


rEince EDWARD ISLAND. 


on) 
Refers to Eastern gp ys at iRichenon Que. 
& MACKIE, \s1 St. James st. Attorneys 
for and refer to Bank of Nova Scotia, Mon 
and Eastern Townships Bank, Sherbrook 
Que. Mercantile collections, depositions, 
kehable correspondents 


Cones it Canada. 
BISAILLON, “BROSSEAU & ge ® Nos. 11 and 17 
Cote de la Place d’ Armes. card.) 
BURROUGHS - sr ia 612, 613 and 


MACMASTER & MACLEN An, The Temple, St. 

pe ey -. rey Barristers, &c. Cable 

McGiBBON. HOGLE & & MiTCHELC (Robt. D. McGib- 

= .C.; Arthur F. Hogle Victor E. Mitchell), 

Life Solcitore for Merchants’ 

Bank of Halifax, Pullman ng Co., Manufac- 
jurance 


turers’ Life 
Quebec* pats wre SS tland & Stuart 


BR a COLUMBIA. 


Brandon* (B ) 
Hartne hha as 


Refers to A. W. Law & Co., bankers, at 
Prairie* (PortageLaPrairie)... 8. R. Harty. 
(Selkirk) ipper, Phippen & Tupper 
NORTH WEST TERRITORIES. 
. L. Bernard 
H.C. Taylor 
aconececesee -cliaabtnin & Rebecn 


MEXICO. 


MEXICO (City of) 


ENCLAND. 


LONDON (Middlesex)....NAPOLEON ARGLES & CO. 


81 Gracechureh st., E.C. Solicitors of the Supreme 
Court. Paris office—16 Place Vendéme 
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RELIEF AT LAST.\Grow ‘WERNICKE SYSTEM 
MENTALLY, DUST PROOF 
NNew Turned-up Point Pen, | Up aie 


EOTERBROOK'D 


FLYER, No. 531. 


(@ ESTERBROOK 
a &CO'S 





Writes Especially Smooth and Rasy. 


CAN’T SCRATCH. 
A MIRACLE OF DELIGHT. 


This is as different in its act- 
ion from pens used forty years 
ago as light is from darkness— 
when once used it will be al- 


ways used. 


No one can afford to be with- 
out this 'uxury. 


Price, $1.00 per Gross. 


Including Postage. 


If your stationer cannot furn- 
ish them, write direct to 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 John Street, New York, 


Settle in a New Land and see that it 
Grows with | with You. 


The West: People. 


IT HAS ROOM AND 


ABUNDANT RESOURCES, 


Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, the Red River, Milk Flathead and Wenatchee’ 
yaeys and 7g Kootenal, Trail Creek and Okanogan 
Miniug Regions. oun 


BUSINESS BIJ] TETIN 


CHANCE 
And other publications give much information 
about the Great Northern Country. 


Needs 
More 





Inquire further of any regular ticket agent or address 
M. LOWRIE, Gen'l Agt., 220 S. Clark 8t., Chicago, 111. 


Ww. 

W.A.SEWARD, ‘Gen. Agt, 211 WashingtonSt., Boston, Mase. 
E. D. SPENCER, Gen. Agt.. Pass. Dept., Fiaasiphin 
A.C. HARV KY, D. P. A., 428. —— St., Philade!phi 

F. f. WHITNEY, Gen. Pass. & Ira. Agt, St. Paul, 








ROBINSONIAN 


Interest on Daily Balances, etc | 


On $1,000 to $100,000,000, on 365 days basis 
At 154; 134, 2, 244, 236, 284, 3, 3%, 4 and 5 %. 
Ezamples: Int. on $993,000 $54.41; on $9,935,000 = 
$544.11 on $9,930,000 -|- .27 on $5,000. (This is at 2%) 
ONE RATE, on cardboard, 81.503 others (at same 
time), 50 cemts each. In Book form, 7x8 in. 
centaining all, $3.00. 

By J. WATTS ROBINSON, U.S. M.A. 


ALSO AUTHOR OF 
Robinconian Universal Interest Ta ete., 
Gth Edition. Tee Ou, Compriel 1 rates 
and amounts, and 365 days, Sterling hange. 


Time Tables, etc. 
Robteneaias & Bond and inveptmone from 18 


y » 
Rebi pogian £ Per Cent. Interest Book. 
Price A perfect gem also for Aver 
sging yb ney in shortest possible time, and for Savings 
Rebinsenian Sterling Exchange Tables. 
Price $2. ie Converting both ways by quarter cents, 
from $4.75 to $4.6. 

Rebinsonian Balciplication and Divisien 
Tables. ttt ce. Gives multiples of all num- 
1655 ean" from 1 to 100 ana by the frac 

a pots 


Also, Special Tables tor National Building 
f Lean Associations, Tables computed to order 
or saine. 


ADDRESS : 


AMERICAN LAWYERS’ AGENCY, 
29 Murray St., (P.O Box 411.) New York 


















, ENOUGH FOR “Sm 
10,000 BOOKS. * 


THE WERNICKE 60, 
Minneapoli is, 


ait PRACTICAL > 


By ALBERT S. BOLLES. 
(Eighth Edition.) 
Price, in cloth, postpaid, $3.00 


A handsome book of 326 pages, filled with ex 

haustive information on the subject of banking 

A practical werk in every sense. Invaluable to 

bank officers and employees, commercial teachers 

and all persons who have dealings with banks 
and bankers. 

STUMPF & STEURER, Publishers, 
NEW YORK, 
JHE IHU SISHIHIHIHEMHHIHIHEHHE HEHEHE 














CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW, 
LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY 


Faculty : — Hon. Thomas re Moran, Hon. Hep 
os rd, " ison. Edmund W. Burke, Hon. 8. P. Shope Hee 
. Carter, Hon. John Gibbons. Undergraduate course 
of two years. Post Graduate course of one year. 
SESSIONS EACH WEEK DAY EVENING. 
For further information address Secretary, 
ELMER E. BARRETT, LL. B. 
707 Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO, ILL. 


STUDY LAW AT HOM 


[CHAUTAUQUA PLAN] 
Able pny Tag h course, lead” 
ing to degree LL. Tincorpentet 
Send stamp for at 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF LAW REAPER BLK. CHICAGO 





























CORPORATE AND NOTARY SEALS, ONLY $2.00. 


sa- Seals that we furnish are on the Celebrated Star 


Presses which have no superior. Send for Catalogue. 





CERTIFICATES OF STOCK. 


We are prepared to furnish fine lithographed Certificates of Stock, 


Book 


$4.00. 
6.50. 





200, ba 


suitable for any Corporation. Handsomely engraved, with fine tinted pane’3, 
vignettes, border and back, well bound, numbered and perforated, with 
stub end for record, at following prices: 


Book of 100, 


of 300, 
500, - 


$ 9.00. | I7 Styles. 
12.00. | Sample Free. 


Catalogue of Stamps, Stencils, Seals, Badges, &c. mailed on application. 


Address THE SCHWAAB STAMP & SEAL CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
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THE AMERICAN LAWYER. 








~ COMMISSIONERS. 


“T raiable list of Commissioners of the various States 
wi Territories and of the United States, authorized to 
ake depositions, administer oaths receive acknowledg- 
penta and perform the usual services of resident minis- 
terial officers. When communicating with them always 
peation THE AMERICAN LAWYER. 

prRepresentation in this list will be given 
georedited Commissioners on favorable terms. 
_ ee 


, MASS. 
‘AvevsTINE H. READ, 20 Devonshire st. Commissioner 
for all States and Territories. Special atten- 
ven to the taking of Depositions. Also No- 
wry Public, Justice of the Peace, and president of 
pead’s Collection & Mercantile Agency (corporation.) 


EW HAVEN, CONN. 
LivinssTON W. CLEAVELAND. 


yew YORK CITY. 
Cuas. EDGAR MILLS, 115 & 117 Broadway. 
Tex Eyck & REMINGTON, 277 Broadway. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE. 


ee 











~_—_—_——e——eeeeeee 


Notices of Partner Wanted,Clerkships, For Sale, Etc.., 
will be inserted ander this head, t lines or under, 
for $2.00 for a. $3.00 for = months, or $5.00 

months; larger space in proportion. 
. le . Unless otherwise stated. 
gswers to be addressed eare AMERICAN LAWYER'S 
AGENCY, Box 411, New York City. 





WASTED.— A reliable and experienced attorney 
who desires to buy out a large law practice in 
Brooklyn. Nearly a hundred cases waiting to be tried, 
a large and growing elientage and a handsomely 
equipped suite of vhree rooms in one of Brooklyn's 
finest office buildivgs. Office requires two clerks and 
astenographer and typewriter cont nually. Certainly 
abrilliant opportunity for the right person. Will sell 
oatright for cash offer, will entertain offer for balf or 
twothird interest or even partnership offer, although 
owner desires to accept offer which will require most 
of his tame elsewhere. In answering state qualitica- 
tions as well as amount available for investment. 
Address Room 76, 26 Court Street, Brookiyn. 





WANTED.—The Law & Casualty Co. (established 
18-9), wants associated law office in every count 
seat; it now has 300 offices in the larger cities, hand- 
ling and forwarding the best class of legal business, 
inclading collections, loss damage and title claims. 
Not a colleeting or reporting cgeney. Membership 
will increase your practice. Address the Company, 
di, 42, 43 & 44 De Meni! Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


ESTABLISHED LAW OFFICE in Boston or any 
other large city in New England, having surplus 
business, and wanting middle-aged ee as ottice 
man and to attend courts. Send particulars to me, I 
wantsuchachance. W. H. MILLER, Waldeboro, Me 








ANTED.—Copies of Tue AMERICAN LAWYER of 
the following dates: January, 1803; November, 
1%. Are wanted to complete volames for the library 
ofa law school. Address P. O. Box 411, care Amer 
ican Bankers’ Agency. 








Damages 


Is the latest, cheapest, and 
most conveniently arranged 
text-book on the subject. (In 
the Hornbook Series.) $3.75, 
delivered, and Sold on Appro- 
Val, 

WEST PUBLISHING CO., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


$1159 


Are you open 
to Conviction? 


Assuming you are, we will give you four good reasons why you should own the Law- 
YERS REPORTS ANNOTATED. There are others, ‘ 

They would save you money. The complete reports of other states are less valuable to 
you because they give such a large proportion of cases bearing on local laws, or state prac- 
tice. The cases deciding the hard questions of general law, those which your courts have 
not decided, and on which you want precedents, are given in L R.A. These are all the 
cases of which a full report can be of value to you. You are thus saved the expense of buy- 
ing elaborate and comprehensive compilations of useless local law. 

As reports they are unequaled. You are given every item of information bearing on the 
case reported which could possibly be of assistance to you. The syllabus gives you every 
point decided clearly and distinetly stated, not facets and findings, or hashed up opinions. 
You have also all the points and authorities cited in the briefs of the lawyers. 

They give exhaustive notes. The leading question of the case is followed back, and 
every case where that point has been touched upon is cited. The point may be a narrow 
one, but there is absolutely nothing left to be said on that point. An illustration: On the 
question of ‘ Taking interest in advance” the three leading text-books cite respectively 50, 
33, and 25 cases,—a note 29 L. R. A. 761 gives 128; and we could give you many more. 

‘All the law” is or soon will be covered in the notes and cases of this series. A lead- 
ing Judge recently wrote us: ‘“ There is scarcely a case in which I have an opinion to write, 
that I do not find almost al] that I want in these reports.” Another calls “its copious and 
accurate learning an unfailing source of argament and authority.” , 

Whenever a subject is treated in the notes in the LawyERS REPORTS ANNOTATED it is 
better and more thoroughly covered than in any text-book or encyclopedic presentation of 


the subject. The Lawyers Reports Annotated gives help on the hard questions, and you 
would find it of daily assistance to you. 


Sample part free. 
THE LAWYERS’ CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Law | PATENTS. 


seme diene HUBERT E. PECK. 629 F St., N.W., 
és WASHINGTON, D.C. Consulting Expert 
Bank Collections, 














Courts. Liberal commission on patent work in- 





trusted to me by attorneys. All correspondence 


in Patent Cases before the Patent office and 
By ALBERT 8S. BOLLES. through you. Write for particulars. 








The decisions relating to Bank Collections 
of late have been more numerous and import- 
ant than on any other subject connected with 
banking. The present work contains a full | 
exposition of the law, with references to all | 
the decisions that have been rendered. 


THE SUNNYSIDE 


EXTENSION BOOKCASE 


Can be enlarged as your library grows 
Easiiy taken apart and put together. 
A system designed to date 30 
volumes of 5',000. Write for circulars 
and for special wholesale price 
on orders filled 30) days ahead to be 


made up with a large number of 
others. Address 


SUNNYSIDE BOOKCASE Co., 
GIRARD, PA. 








The following are the subjects considered 
in this work : 
OWNERSHIP OF PAPER INDORSED IN BLANK AND DE- 
POSITED AND THE PROCEEDS. 


OWNERSHIP OF PAPER SPECIALLY INDORSED AND 
DEPOSITED. 


MODE OF MAKING COLLECTIONS, PRESENTMENT, 
DEMAND AND NOTICE, 


PRESENTMENT OF DRAFTS FOR ACCEPTANCE AND 
SURRENDER OF BILLS OF LADING. 


COLLECTION OF NOTES AND DRAFTS PAYABLE AT 
THE COLLECTING BANK. 


INSOLVENCY AND DEATH. 
PAYMENTS. 

MISTAKE AND FORGERY 
USAGE. 

SUB-AGENCY. 

DAMAGES. 




















RELIABLE ATTORNEYS. 





CALIFORNIA. 


Fimmons Associated Law Offices 


San Francieco, Portland, 
Emmons & Emmons, Att’ys. Emmons & Emmons, Att’ys. 
Seattle, Tacoma. 
McCuvre & Bass, Att’'ys. Murray & CuRIsTIAN, Att’ys. 
Foreign Business a Specialty. 


Probate Insolvency and Corporation Law, Collections, and 
the Taking of Depositions, etc. 





The work contains 323 


| Price, in cloth, $3.00. 


pages. 


Full Law Sheep, $3-50O- 


STUMPF & STEURER, Publish. rs, 
29 Murray St. P.O. Box 411. NEW YORK. 














THE AMERICAN LAWYER. 








CANADA, 





BISAILLON, BROSSEAU & 
Avocats, 
Nos, 11 and 17 Cote de la Place d’Armes, 


MONTREAL. 
Telephone Number 31 


F. J. BisalLion, Q. C. 
H. Gerrn-Lasorg, B. A., LL. D. 








DISTRICT QF COLUMBIA. 


ERNEST HOLTZMAN, 


Attorney & Counselor at Law, 
Warder Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Practice before all Courts, Government Departments, and 
Committees of Congress. 
Commercial Law a specialty. 





Collection Department. 


‘ences; Washington Loan & Trust Company and 
mies Nationai Bank. al 








ILLINOIS 
OOD, NEWMAN & FARNSWORTH, 
Attorneys and Counselors, 


ELIJAH C. WOOD. 
GIDEON E. NEWMAN. 
WM. H. FARNSWORTH. 





Chicago Stock Exchange, 
CHICAGO. 


COMMERCIAL AND CORPORATION LAW. 


JOSEPH 0. MORRIS, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
Suite 1301 and 1902 Chamber of C 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








‘ce, 


Commercial, corporation and real estate law. Special ex- 
perience in mogpenen litigation and adjustments. 

References merican Trust & Savings Bank, Washburn 
& Moen Mie éo and Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 4 Co. " 
— and special references, ‘bank or mercantile, in any 








INDIANA. 
Fells & WALTERHOUSE, 





Attorneys at Law, 


MUNCIE, INDIANA. 


Refer to Citizens’ National Bank. 








LOUISIANA. 
J OSEPH N. WOLFSON, 
Attorney at Law and Notary Public, 


Corporation, Insurance and Commercial Law andCollections 
a specialty. 
Rooms 304 to 307 Liverpool & London & Globe Building, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
.% YY Union Nat. Bank, Metropolitan Nat. Bank and 
G. Dun & Co. ye Orl wma sa . F. sean and Amert- 
Ussot & Shoe Reporting Boston. Mass.; Gilbert 
lott Law Co., F: Winters & “Achelis, Freedman 
d Bacon as Co., New York City ; eer Bartlett & Co. 
A.J. & L.J. Bambe noe, S , Bolisae Iphia, Pa. ; W.#H. HH. 
ae and mich a. “Baltimore, Md.; Na 
ui Collection Co., oe. ‘Chure © and Mac K, Stad- 
ler & Co. Cincinnati, Ohio ; Fineld e Field Minneapolis, 
Minn.: M Bros 
Cleve 


oran, Kraus & Ma: er, 
jand, Chicago. il. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE MERCANTILE 


LAW COMPANY, 
Incorporated under Laws of Massachusetts. 
56 Bedford Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


manner COLLECTIONS & COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Boston Representative of the 
Arsociated Law and Collection Offices. 


BEVERLY K. MOORE, Pres’t and Manager. 
Kendall. Moore & Burbank, General Counsel. 





BEEEe 

















MICHIGAN. 
J. EMMET SULLIVAN. WILLia™M L. Mason. 


SULLIVAN & MASON, 


Attorneys at Law, 
Suite 29, Whitney Opera House Block, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Reference :—State Savings Bank. 





LAJOIE, 


T. Brosszav, LL. B. 


MINNESOTA. 





F. W. Situ. 


SMITH & McMA HON, 


Attorneys at Law, 
Rooms 503-504-505 Torrey Building, DULUTH, MINN, 


Members of the Attorneys’ National Clearing House. 
General Practice in all Courts—State and 
Federal. Collections and Com- 
mercial Law a Specialty. 


We guarantee prompt and careful personal attention to ali 
matters sent us in Duluth or Northern Minnesota. 
Remittances made on day of payment 


Large Experience = Collections, sete, 
ruptcy and kstate 


Refer to any Bank or Business an Duluth. 
Depositions Taken. Notaries in Office. 


Bank- 





MISSISSIPPI. 


CHAS. SCOTT & E. H. WOODS, 
Attorneys at Law, 
ROSEDALE, Bolivar Co. MISSISSIPPI. 


Refer to Bank of Rosedale, of which said Chas. Scott 
is president; Memphis National Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 
Hanover National Bank, New York City. 





NEW YORK. 


CARTER, HUGHES & DWIGHT, 
Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 


Wares 8. CaRTer. Suite 150-160, 
Cua E. 








RLEs E. Hveues. 
Epwakp F. DwiexT 96 Breadway 
ARpTuuR C. RounpDs. and 
MARSHALL B. CLARKE 6 Wall Street, 
Grorer W. ScHURMAN. NEW YORK. 
Counsel for Western National Bank; of Counsel for the 
Chemica] National Bank. 





Law and Collection Offices of 
WILSON, WELLS & COBB, 


$8 Larned Building, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


GENERAL PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS. 


Collections a specialty. 


Refer to Third National Bank: Commercial Bank ; 
Greenway Brewing Co.: D. McCarthy &@ Sons. 








W. £. BEEGHLY, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


16 and 17 Davis Block, DAYTON, OHIO. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LITIGATION. 


References :—Third and Winters Nationa! Banks. 





M. H. McManon,. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


WILLIAM A. WAY, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
925 to 925 Carnegie Bldg. PITTSBURG, Pa, 


Cellection Department is equipped for 


attention to business any where in Alieghony Cc 
Special attention to adjustment and securing of ¢ 











Bty, 






Pittsburg References : —Fort Pitt National Bank ; Trades 
men's National Bank; Citizt ns’ National Bank; Peopiey 
National Bank ; Commercial National 


Bank ; Pennsyleny 





Titi & Trust Co,; Pittsburg Trust Co. 
References at other points if desired, 














SOUTH CAROLINA. 


M ORDECAI & GADSDEN, 
Attorneys at Law, 
(T. Moultrie Mordecai. Philip H. Gadsden.) 
43-17 Broad Street, Charleston, s, ¢, 


PRACTICE IN THE STATE AND FEDERAL COURT: 


Special attention given to Collectivns, Reaj 
tate, Verperasion, Commercial and Insur 

ance Law 

Attorneys in South Carolina for Postal Telegraph 
Company ; Plant System of Railways; Greenwood, 
son @ Western Kailw wey ij The American gener Ander = 
Company, Baltimore, Md.; State Savings Bank: Tide Water 
Oll Company of Georgia | Mutusl e Insurance Com. 
pany y of New Torr; United States Casualty Co.; Armouré 
Co., Chicago, I 




















Refer to my or Cashier of any bank in Charlestos: 
National Park Bank of New York; Standard Oj) C 
of Loutsville, Ky.; First National Bank, Charleston; Danie, 
Miller & Co., Belilmore, or any other well-know 1 Collect. 
ion Agency in the United States. 


SUYVTHE, LEE & FROST 
Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 
7 & 9 Broad Street, CHARLESTON, 8. (, 



















PRACTICE (yn THE STATE, anvd ALL FEDERAL COURTS. 






Refer : To all banks, and to pe Ln ag ee 






Pelzer, 
E & Co. » Coosaw Co., Charleston, 8. C.; Al 
Belmont & Co.. Western Union T Co., Low’ ry 








Yorn City Katiroad Co., Dunham, ay | “& Co., New 
York Ci Standard Co., ++ y.; Tene 
Coal, Iro ~§* Kallroad Co., Nashvill 














TEXAS. 
SAN ANTONIO, 


NAT. B. JONES, 


Attorney and Solicitor in Chancery, 
Frost Bank Building. 
PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS, FEDERAL COURTS 
















A SPECIALTY. 
Special ed ven to Collections, Corporation, Com- 
mercial, lnsurenes tnd Bens Eetene Laws teateting for 
closure sults 


Refer : Kew York, Western Union re, erin 
able Life Assurance octets 5 Lyi me 
&Co.; Cincinnati, The John Shiili 
mour & Co., Marshall Field & Co.: 
Law and Collection Offices ; 
al Bank and T. C. Frost & Co., Bankers. 





CUMMINGS & McBRIDE, 


A torneys | at Law, 
MANSFIELD, - OHIO. 
Commercial and Cunpusetion aoe a Specialty. 
Reference : Any Bunk in Mansfield, Ohio. 








OREGUN. 


Emmons Associated Law Offices 


San Francisco, Portland, 
Emmons & Emmons, Act’ys. Emmons & Emmons, Att’ys. 





Seattle, Tacoma, 
MoCLure & Bass, Att'ys. MURRAY & CHRISTIAN, Att’ys. 
Foreign Business a Specialty. 


Probate, basctreney and Corporation Law, Collections, and 
aking of Depositions, etc. 


A. C. & R. W. EMMONS, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 





R it W. Emons: | Chamber of Commerce Bldg, 
§ C. — PORTLAND, OREG. 





Commercial, Corporation and Probate Law. 





Refer to First, National Bank and _— London and San 





WASHINGTON. 


Fimmons Associated Law Offices 





San Francisco, Portland, 
Emmons & Emmons, Att’ys. Emmons & Emmons, Att’yn 
Seattle, Tacoma, 


McC ure & Bass, Att’'ys. Murray & Curistiay, Att'y. 
Foreign Business a Specialty. 
Probate, Insolvency and Corporation Law, Collections, and 
the Taking of Depositions, etc. 


EMMONS & EMMONS 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 








rs C-Eawows, New York Block, 
Cc. RRIS, 
Gun 7 Gsameee. SEATTLE, WASH. 


Commercial, Corporation and Probate Law. 
Refer wo Bank of British Columbia, Seattle, Wash. 


WISCONSIN. ‘ 


JOHN F. BURKE, 
Attorney and Counselor, 
395 East Water 8St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Mercantile collections and commercial law a specialty. 
rences: First National Bank and Shadbolt & Boyd 














Francisco Bank of Portiand, Oreg. 


Refe 
Iron Co., unsolicited. Attorney for Wm. Frankfurth Hard- 
ware Co. 






































